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FOREWORD 


INDIAN History is progressing fast in the diteoMon of its ob- 
jeot, the past. Some years ago the History of India began 
with Alejcandet’s campaign through the Panjab and the East. 
Then the rise of BuddJusm and Jainism was added. The pre- 
sent booh deals with a period prior to the appearance of Gautama 
and HahSvIra. The booh is aU the more welcome since the 
author has tahen as a subject a portion of that period which has 
been styled “the Darh Ages of India.” 

This denomination refers to the subjective state of ignor- 
ance of the students of history, rather than to the objective 
panorama of the past, which was not darh at all. 


riinstnous mngs ruled the oountry with justice and wisdom. 
^ one of them, AAcapati Kaiheya, who ruled in the North- 
Western area, the Chmdogya Vyanisad, V, 11, 6, states that 
when he got up in the morning he said; “In my oountry there 
are no thieves, nor misers, nor drunkards, nor people who do not 
a” debauchees, not much less 
tn I™ n * Pyeonal statement of the Km himsett is a credit 
to the OToelleirt admmirtration that India enjoyed in that early 
“‘“dent of history, while going through the pages o^ 

Piincip^ that later on 
crystahzed in the immortal Arthaifytra 5 Kautalya, and which 
were so much admired by the Greek envoy M^arthenes. 


conditions of 

ing at present. ThesuMrioritv prevail- 

indeed an eye-oneness i?*^ ^ the tags m matters spintual is 
lor. Those’^goTadiSSl“Sf S »®®®^“‘®d 

found thinkers and wise philosonhe™ S® ^ere also pro- 

nent brShmanas lear^ thr r school many emi- 

Some authors ha^seS^ tStlS ‘'‘® “®“®“t lore of Indiaj 
Siyan rulers of the co4fav ^ ^J^® “Id pre! 

^7!i& 
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pliilosojjliy and asoetioiam. Such kinga, whoao intellectual pur- 
amla atill aliine after porliapa thirty centurica, fostered liberal 
education in their dominions. It uras precisely during this period 
that the first dhama of life rras constituted on practical bases. 
The agglomerations of BtalmaeSHns in the same towns were 
the mclei of all those ancient famous centres of learning, the 
main ones being TaksaAla and ViliilnasI, which were rivalled by 
hialanda Odantapura, Vallabhfpura and others m a subsequent 
historical period. 

This one, the history of which Mr. Ratilal K. Mehta presents 
to the public to-day, is a period of extraordinary importance, 
during which the final amalgamation of the two main races of 
India, the Sriividinns and tlie Aiyans, which began in the Vcdic 
period, was acccmplislicd The student of Proto-Indian History 
will easily discover the constituent elements of this amalgama- 
tion in many pages of this book This is a subject of rcscareh 
which Mr. Mehta had neither time not opportunity to study in 
the course of his post-graduate research. It was totally outside 
the scope of hie work. Other students may undertake it, and 
the country will be grateful to them for it. It is a subject about 
which much darlncss still prevails in the minds of many. 

The main source of information which the author has 
tapped has boon the collection of Buddhist stories of the pre- 
births of the Buddha, colled the Jdlakas. These stories un- 
doubtedly depict conditions and situations of a period of time 
prior to that of the revered teacher. The fact that similar 
episodes are at times found in the Jiialas and in the MaM- 
bMrata seems to point to a common older source, which is now 
lost. About the nistorioity of these stories wo cannot doubt at 
present. The very incidental way in which they are narrated, 
18 a guarantee of their trustworthiness and accuracy. Whenever 
the mythical element is introduced, it is easily detected. 

The work of Mr. Batilal N. Mehta is a credit to him and to 
this Institute, his Ahna Mater. His views are always impartwl, 
his method is faultless, his criticism well founded and precise. 
1 hope that his work will be widely read throughout this countey 
and abroad, and help to dispel the darkness still perhaps existing 
in some minds, and to disclose the bnllianoy of that ancient 
culture which wasthefoundation of the culture and aohievements 
of the Indians of later penods. 

H. Hbbas, S.J. 

Indian Histonoal Besearch Institute, 

St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 

July 23, 1939. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


I N the Mo\n^ pages a humble al^^pt has been made to 
visualise the pictoie oi Andeut Indiatluough the Jataka stoiies. 
dnoe the publication of these stoiies, seholais have attemp* 
ted to dzaw fiom them as much help as th^ could to o 
their leseaiches. They have been studied and utihsed by vari- 
ous hands foi sheddii^ moie bght ^ the various aspects and 
uroblcma of Ardent Indian History, Audthey have undoubted- 
ly been lecogsieed as an important source for this purpose. 

A synthetic history embracing the long period through 
which Indian Life and Society have grown and devdop^ is yet 
a desiitriUm. Before this is possible, an intensive study has to 
be made of the difierent ages through which they have grown. 
^ the stady of a p^culai age or peiiod has to be made 
throi^h diflerent sources— literature, ajdi, archaeology, ethno- 
logy, anthropology and the like. It is obvious iiat this is not 
the t^ for one hand, V anoua hands have to work to create a 
complete who e. Thus what Zimmer m his AHindwhs Iden 
has dona for the early Vedw Period, still remains to be done for 
P^wdfl The Buddhist and Jama literatuies 
murt yield a sufficiently clear pwtuie of Ancient India 
n P®^?l-i®^nediately enoirolmg round the figures ol the 
Buddha and ^a^a. m attempt m this dnection was made 

^ ^ Buddlist Muioes, and that too not eahane- 

h. h "• ‘k' Buddhist penS, 

to be complete, must be made by a careful collation of difierent 
Murcea, the i7pau^(i«, the Buddhist and the Jama literatuieB 
over a^ above the archaeological and other evidennes 'Rtow 
piw d literature has to be thoroughly lansaoked. It wan 
tbs ohjsot that I took up the Sy of fteti^Ta^rf 
the exteusiTs Buddhist hteiatuie. '“““W-a part ot 

ISS'SS-SfSS 

and Mr N S o^aUBtivdy. Hts. Ehya Davids 

Beui Btasadinhis wot^'n, ^ By Mr. 

«t™ntiouareaByualuabb«rkVrB“!S:'BS'i,' 
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published in the Journal of the Department of LeM^ts, 
Calcutta Cniyersity, dealing mainly with political and admmis- 
trative matters. But all these studies were more or less iso* 
lated. In the absence, therefore, of a work comprehensive and 
critical m its treatment, and systematically written with a view 
to present a connected idea of Ancient Indian life as portrayed 
in these stories, I feel myself justified in takmg up this subject. 
I have endeavoured, not only to gather all that research has 
done, but to put it m a systematic scientific and connected nar- 
rative form. 

The work has, for convenience s sake, been divided into five 
Sections, dealing with five difierent aspects . pohtical, adnunis- 
tiative, economic, social and geographical. As regards pohtical 
history, there are several chronological strata dimly recognis- 
able in the stones. The kings and pnnces there mentioned did 
not belong to a single penod of time, they were often wide 
apart from one another in respect of age. So that the infor- 
mation derived goes to supplement our knowledge of the poh- 
tical history from the Vedto times down to the time of the 
Buddha. Only the last chapter of this section, entitled the 
Mahijanapada Penod, gives us a fair idea of the penod imme- 
diately preceding the Buddha. And all the remauung aspects 
of life, namely, administrative, economic, social and geographi- 
cal, d^ineated in the stories, fall, in my opmion, m this Mah^a- 
napada or pre-Buddha penod. Senoe the title of this work. 

.It IS a moot point whether history should be subjective or 
objective. To write objectivdy has been the avoww aim of 
historians from Herodotus to H. G. Wells. But it seems im- 
possible for the historian to remain unperturbed over the vicis- 
situdes m life which ho observes. And even H. G. Wells had 
in the end to confess; - “There never iviU bo an outhne of 
history written that is not tendential.” These tendencies of 
the historian, his pre-conceived notions and prejudices, are bound 
to be interwoven m the delineation of the subject he treats. 
And what is wrong in it ? However unsmentiho this method 
of approach might be termed, it has its value and its interest. 
The historian should not dive into an ever-receding and ir- 
revocable past, simply for the sake of the past. He has to 
levaluate the past m the light of the present. Instead of ap- 
pearing in the fashion of a colourless spectator, he has to assume 
the rdle of a representative of the people of whom he speaks. He 
IB to share their thoughts and reciprocate, or at least under- 
stand, their sentiments. He may grow eloquent over their glori- 
ous achievements, as he should stress their drawbacks. In 
this way, attempting to history is, mevitably though 

\ 
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impeco^tiU}', like subjecting oneself to psyobo-euelysis. It 
dim out not only the bistomn’s opinions but bie ‘lepiessions,’ 
not only bis intelleotuel cbateotec but its 'completes.’ Eyen 
those bistorisns iibo pcofess to be moat imparl^l and puiely 


Anybour, it is quite olmous tiiat ereiy bistoiical study 
should have more than purely aoademio interest. Bp till now it 
has ahrays been regarded as dry as dust, a jumble of dates, an 
unmeaning medley of wars and massacres. To have any value, 
history must be viewed as a kaleidoscope. It should bo a pre- 
sentation of life, complete and whole. 

The IStahK oSer us a clear advantage in this respect. 
Though their aims and objects are not avowedly secular, they 
nevertheless depict somety from an independent point of view, 
give details, specially of the darker phases of social hfe, with the 
^ness and variety that we naturally miss in tie ‘saored texts.’ 
Wo can see here merchants and artisans, workers and peasants 
women and ohildtan, old people and aseetics. Brahmins and 
Fimoea-all euKoased in thou daily life. The ohsracters we 
mtuffls are lively and realistic, and the ineidents nanated ate 
abo taken from real hfe. In the words of Prof. Bhys Davids, 
the rtote me the oldest, most complete and most important 
collection of Eolkloie extant. ““poiuuiv 

I am not unmindful of my inabihties. My claim to these 
a faithM represontatioa of the pre-Buddha 
questioned. The feat o? uncertain 
landing at first prevented me from eiv- 

k '’y ™S“ely describing the woi as 

™ But repeated read™ of the book 

same period that it comes out ‘Bout the 

Boui'lo™yarsC?lua»Lw®^ 

Joumaliam haviM Jurej ‘““® * ™b wnttcn. 

wasweU-uighimpM6iblefo,metokei^!™S?!fe‘“‘®">‘ 



iem'go of HisirOiical Besearch Work. If, therefore, the work 
supers from any defects, 1 crave the indulgence of my readers. 
I shall deem my labours amply rewarded u the work lightens 
even a single obscure corner of our Ancient History. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Bev. 
Fr. H. Heras, S.J., tne Director of the Indian l^torical Besearch 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, but for whose guidance 
and constant encouragement it would have been impossible to 
produce this work. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
University of Bombay for the substontial financial help it has 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 

BATILAL MEHTA. 


Bombay, September 4, 1939^ 
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TRACING UP 


THs eouogbmehy of the jimm asd ism aoe 


lube on friiioh die wlu^ dn pieteai mtk » hied^ ue, as 
ie nll-lmovn, a collection oftics^iii^idei a^Ehd- 
KUUBBR. iohylHikS^ ^ the SuUopifeh of fte Cum. These 
stories, u edited by Fosibsil, eambsc 517. Butasineome 
of then numbete, aavesl stories aie iodnded, ti^e i^uis only wwl^■Jn^T^ 
nfennoea to Utei .7i8aios, and also as someinnst die tame Denu in 
diSeientvatioiu,Uiefignte647 does not agnamc^it^tb actnaliuunbec 
oftheitonea.' He pves die mm^ te fiflO 

selintV The odleotionu obTKnteiy inoon^. It does not, and could 
not, Made ail the stories otraent ^ the rime of its fine! ndaotion or oom- 
ptlabon, ptohahly in the Sth oentiiy AJ) nather dost it inchde aU rine 
insoied ^odes itili to be seen on tbe lemnants dt fte Bathnt radmg,* n« 
doea it sulade all Jtieio'like atones to be fonod is oriifi caimial smbt.* 


ewiy single Jam, m the preaest cdleolHo, eonsiitia of th< 

Mom^petta . (a) An introdoewiy stwy, 

K^aarj »•<>. 'atoty of the {ireauit tine’ ou^riiai 
FABIa. ^ ^ ^ 

?«Mon;(i)/Ba««ttk,U,‘itery<d«»pBt’k^^ 

8totyof(fflecdth6fonnarl»rthsoftiheBnddi8,m<^er ws^ a Baikiatu 

atoty, iLceotding to later Boddhut dogmatioa. ii tdd; the SSHA 
«Tai«ffhidi,8i8rele, owutatote tbeJdtob of tie AWtm troe ud 
wtm put of the Btoiy of the paat, aw sappJsBfiitad by the nhii- 
enbyrngm aa these latter an gensnily tennsd ;* (d) short commentan 
(/epjiftTOM) in whioh the (Mu ere erplainrf wid fe word • and (a) tiie 
00 ^’ lamto) in which, finally, the paionagesof the ‘rtoiT d the 

w»l8atafied.bytheBaddh8himself,»itiitiiawoftiie‘fitonofthe 

M Md % ^dogioalefieotof the diaooase on ifa aind rf the 

bo«e» la deacnbed. Heae are the difierot parti triuch form a ainele 


•'•AA&.TpBl, mi i iafo 






Jdlala in this liuge nanairiTO work, the Jaiahafffiawmnana. Out of these, 
again, wo have chosen to toko our stand, for drawing up a picture of Ancient 
India, only on the ‘story of the past’ (prose) and the Odthds ot verses 'nhioh 
holh cosily join one another and together form a beautiful whole {MtavatOm). 
The stonos of the present (PaeeupjtanmvaUhu) ore left asido, for they are 
sometimes only dupheates of the ‘stories of the past,’ sometimes foohsh and 
entirely worthless inventions, and at best narratives which have been borrowed 
from other parts of the Canon, e.g , Vimgapitahi, SuUampdla, Apaddm 
or b;om other commentaries, and ato not Ihcreforo as valuable as the actual 
JaUthas, ot the ‘stories of the past.’ Similarly the commentary (veygdiaraga) 
and the ‘oonnoxiou’ (iainodltdm), being solely the work of the later-^y 
compiler, are loft out.' 

Now, the actual Jdiaha is a story in which the Boihttalta plays a part 
m one of his former births, whether as the hero of the story 
ACXUAJ, or as a secondary character or as a q^otator only. So that 

jATAKA. it vras possible to change mto a Jdtala any story which was 

told among the people or which was knom from literature, 
by identifymg the best oharaotor, according to the Buddhists who handled it, 
with the BodhtaaUa, or the Buddha himself in some previous birth. In this 
way aU kmds of stones, faiiy-tales, fables, anecdotes, traditional ballads 
{aWidna anussuh) vreco utihscd,^ And oven the Buddha, as we rend m 
the Saddhanm-PupimtU.a, for mstanco,’ one of the earlier Buddhist Sansknt 
texts, taught by means of Sdlias, Qdihds, legends and Jdtahas. 

We do not however mean to enter into a detailed diBcubsiou about the 
history of the Jdlalas as wo have them, their ongm, growth and development, 
when and how they weie moludcd m the Buddhist canon m their origmal 
form, and how they were finally compiled in their present form. These 
problems, very mtricato indeed, are more or less exhaustively dealt with by 
other soholsrti.* In order to understand, as far as possible, the real nature 
of the basis on which we stand, wo have to note certain important pomts with 
the help denved from the painstaking researches of these emment scholars. 

Mr. Gokuldas De, m one of his essays on the Significance of the 

has condusively shown that, bereft of the Bodhiiatta idea, 
o Jdiaha origmally consisted of a verse or verses embodymg 
MENX m a conoiee form a past ^isodo, generally with o moral 

understood with the help of a prose narration which for the 
most part remamed in^hoit rather than exphcit, changing aoooidms to 
oirciimstanoes.^ That originally the Jdlalai were folk-tales m verses 

1 Sea IVintonuts, op ot , II, p 123 , Gokuldas De, Cal Sm Sob ISSl, pp 298#. 

2 Bee Wintemite in Snepchpoedut oj Bdtgion mi VU, p 481 

3. 11. ii (S.JB.S,, XXI, p 46). Xbe division ot the Bnddhist Smphites into nw mniie, 
eu,, SttUttm, g^yam, oeypHaramm, patts, oiSnam, iheKUalan, iBIoLam, aibbulamomoiaio 
veiallaa, a very M Dipatansa, Ch. IV, See Xhomas, i IT Q, IX, 32#. « t. 

4 Xho latest amoiig them are Dr IVintenute, op of. II, pp 114 60, and Dr Stinsio 
Chum Law, A ttulorg oS Fill Inlerature , also GoLuIdas De, BtgiuScanoe tj Me Jdfalae, In^ 
a ispiint ol articles pubtuhed in the Oaloulla Beoim Low, J S AS, April, 1949, pp 341 66 

6 OataiUa Btneu, Jan. 1930, pp. 78 # 
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him .1 The Siohaleae tiaditaoa alflo asaerta that aurmg fee pot»M_<rf 
Ifttuffl. mto the Old Smhaleae language and refcranalftUoii Pali of the 
jmaUhahaU, It was only the pioaa wkoh waa ^^en to 
the mdB were pteaerved unohenged m Prii. And it is orfy these Mas 
the verses, which were mdnded m the Canon whenever it was conqnled.* 
The Bome tradition says that the canonical texts were first transmitted 
orally, until under the Sinhalese long yattagamani, in the first centmy 
B,0.,they were committed to wntmg, and tbs, according to Dr. ■Wmte^ 
nitz!’ sonnds q.nite trnstworthy » Ongmafly both prose and verse of the 
Jatahas came down orally ; but natuially the prose had a less stable form 
than the verse, bemg mote exposed to changes and edarge ments , so that 
when the oa n on wsa composed, and subsequently when it was written down, 
in the Zst centnry B 0. as noticed above, only toe verses retained them ori- 
ginal form, whereas the rendering of the prose was at first entrusted to the 
icoiters who could rarifce the verses more farthMy than the prose, and it 
was only at a later period committed to writing by Commentators * As Mr. 
Cokoldas De says, toe Jdtakaa as a collection of selected verses go back to 
the timA of toe very Bnddha if not eariict siafi.® **.. .And their antiquity 
will not preclude toe possibility of a prose mt^retation in the light of them 
pxogemtor fbUowing them from the very begimnag. Thou^ there is ample 
evidence in soppott of toe fact that, ancient Xi^an literature was in verse, 
mote so folk-lores called AUikdnaa,* toe Buddha, who is stud to have enjomed 
his discaples not to use them m practical life, canid not have entirely done 
away with thmr application and, m the absence df developed Buddhist lite- 
xatuie, most have had recourse to snto pauages from these AJckkdnas as 
seemed he^ful to toe propagation of his Doctrine of Ahmed and Eamma 
mining them with hie own mtecpietationa for safeguarding against the infliir 

1 dsievOa July, 1930) p 68 Itirailut}iertotiiei^ithatftucaBon{C 8 l/iAi{ 0 , 
oaasistiAg oaimly oi vei«<n, lisd been pma r v ed id nunosonpte. fredenek Waller, bowarer, ez> 
uunsd entNiUy the Fbyne ud two otbw USS. iiom IbndiJiy oi Jibda Teraw, and ouna to 
tbe eonclanan that ttio*e maaaaanpte only ooatam extRots tnm tbe /ahla CosuaentMy, bat 
not tbe ancient Tone-JatalA wbich bel^s to tbe oanoo. Dr Wmtenutz while adnittnig 
tbat ' our hMe end belief that tbe onginilTnwJdkdti IB s^«Ti«BtialUSS ha^ been eb »W n 

Dr W^fw's oEgninents,' takes great puns to prove tiu existence of Bach an niiW i w idnt 
work ; see Jetoila ddiftfis mi Jama Comuafaiy, 17,]$ Iff Jlutary ef Iriivtn 

lAUnbm, H, p 117 and note 

2 Even fee tradition sbotrt the Vonr ooimals (wep Hw) wharem owiin umdtohaTB 
been compiled is dispated See Wmbenutc, £i«tery ^ Ini JAt 1^ pp. 8 Bat see B 0 
bbiamdar, BudAut Cbiiiiet7« in Buiihutte sttrdw, pp SS-78 Ga the whole Gie view of Dr. 
Wmtenuts (n ei(, p 7) it u possible ttiat the canon woe net ecnipiiBd all at once, 
bnt at soreiu meetings of uemonke, the most uaportoatoi which wuttePStahpntta swsfon 

(m Atoka's tame) seems conaot 

3 Op 6t(,n,p 8 

0/ W.GejM'Pfiliiiferotareuad Spraeie,' in Bflhle’s OTiwdiirs, I9l6,iip 14,81; 
l4do^.ffOTr,18W,plW,u2. OMenbog.JFS'B a«0-2) p SI "{lUithelSS 
may say that, on the whole, (he GithOt hare a sttoa^ olaan to be teurded as ouw- 

nieel than have the prose porhons of (ia /fitalM. . Motoow, the Uogoa^ ©£ the flsffiss 
» mote anduu t^n ^t^rf the ptoee” . Wmtoaute, op «< , n, tip J 1^33 ; The diff er wi«> ft 
m langange u noted by Boosboll n Dmes Andenen’s inifb lo fie JiklMS, liOn. pp IV-Vt 

5. OsIeuUa Bevieio, July 1930, p 83 ,* See also Pnyhiaki, /. fl. q , V, p 1, 

8 ^Oldenburg's famous theory Tkt Pmta—^ 

J.PT.S, 1910.8, pp 19^ ; IHO.IV.p 13 


of vulgat ideas and misoonceptions. These intcipictationB augmented and 
modified fay various other hands supplied the prose of the Jdlalas from tiie 
time of their origm onwards 

The above discussion, then, brief though it is, pomts to the prc-Budd> 
histio origin of the Jdlalas — Jdlahis in the sense of votsificd stones. Says 
B Otto lE^anke ' “The bulk of Jdtaha-Gdlhds is the work of many, chiefly 
non-Buddhist authors, though one editor or compiler (not author) may, in 
recasting the whole, have altered and even added verses here and there 
Authors of folklore have always remained anonymous . the story originates 
m the mmd of one man ho composes the verses and puts them afloat among 
the folk m course of tunc those verses become the common possession of 
the whole folk the verses are thus preserved, with very rare modifications : 
the]noso which is only a commentary on these verses changes from mouth to 
mouth, until it settles in the form in which it is finally committed to writing. 
This IS, m general, the lifc-story of a folk-tale. The same can be said wi& 
regard to the Jdlala stories 


This IS not to say that all the Jdtala stones, or even the Gdthds as 
embodied m our collection, were current at the time of the 
NARRATIVE Buddha It may however be conceded that the major 
EORtlS portion was It is also probable that even the vaaa-Jdtdla 

of the canon, if it existed as an mdependent wodc, contamed 
a smaller number of Qdthds The number seems to have gradually increased 
And ae regards prose’, too, it is the work of the later-day commentator, 
say of the Gth century AD. But this is about the language with 
which we have no concern at present 'We have to see what kmd of 
matenal has been used in that prose. Dr. Wmtermts* has analysed the 
different kinds and forms of narrative composition as n^resonted m the 
JdiEaka-collection (a) First, there are narratives in prose with fable verses, 
fairy-tale stanzas, or aphorisms inserted here and th(n%. Prose and verses 
eamly jom with one another, and together form such a beautiful whole that 
we caimot but assume that in these cases the JdtahatthavaUnaTtd used good 
old traditions for the prose also , (b) secondly, there ere Ballads m dialogue 
form, m a mixture of conversational verses and narrative stanzas The prose 
which we find m the collection is as a rule, m these oases, the entirely super- 
fiuouB and insipid fabnoation of some commentator, and as a matter of fact 
IS not infrequently m actual contradiction to the verses , (c) thirdly, there 
ace longer narratives, beguming in prose and contumed m verse, or m which 
prose naxration alternates with nairative and convecsational verses Here 
prose IB indi^ensable, but the prose of the collection is not a faithM copy 
of the original prose, but greatly enlarged on, and disfigured, by commenta- 
todal additions , (d) fourthly, there ace ooUeotaons of sayings on any subject, 
and, lastly (e) legulac epics or epic fragments In the latter two oases, the 


I inso. 


1 CoIeuMa Stmem, Eeb. laSl.jro : 

2. w.E X Jir.,20(i806),p as „ 

3. Of Ohmcentier* "m genenl tbs JSIoln prow nsis aa amimt traditum. 

ATS., 68(1812), go Hff W Z K.M 27, (1813) pp 92 ff 

4. HHfcwp W PP- 


^ee m the book is again a Ettperhuons commentary, and mostly sphitless 
into the baxgam 

But, as TTe said, it is the material, the contents of the stones which are 
o£ more importance than, the language of the prose m which 
^ ■written. And we cannot deny that the major part 
DMCE. of the stones m the collection preserves old^ material Even 
Di. 'Wmteimtz has to admit m the face of archaeological 
evidence of a compelhng character, that m the prose, too, much that is old 
may have been pieserved.’ This evidence comes from the precious monu- 
ments, the St^ipas of Barhut and Sdilchi, of the second or thud century 
B.O * The importance of the ichefs on the stone-walls around these stupas, 
from the point of view of the history of fie JataXas, can hardly be overes- 
timated. On these rehefs are depicted scenes fr<mi the Jdtakas^ including 
scenes which occur only m the prose Not only idus. Sometimes even the 
titles of the Jdtalas are inscribed, which are sometimes the same as those in 
the Jdtaka hook, but which m other cases di5er These teUefs then prove, 
as admitted hy Dr^ Wmtermte, that a nmnher of stories, which ate also to 
be found m the Jdtaha collection, were in the second, perhaps even m the 
third century B C , techruoally called *Jdtahi8' and were regarded as Bod/it- 
wtto stones^ and that accordingly they must have been known m India 
long before, and posably belonged to the pre-Buddhist penod.® 

do not at aU dogmatise on the pomb. The composition of the Jdtafei- 

NODEITNITB PaaseA tough several stages It 

DATE. IS Utterly impossible to assign a definite date to the stones. 

Some of the poems and prose narratives must reach back to a 

great antiquity eventothe Vedic tames Some of the sayings, legends and 
ha^ds may belong to pre-Buddhist days Eor the greater portion of the 
book, we nmy not urge any greater antiquity than the 3rd century B 0 
^ much of the jrtoae decidedly belongs to the camstaan era. we 

can generaUy hold, with Mr Gokuldas De- that the prose stones tie 

1 Op. fiMI, p 120 

2 Bmm, BttTknt’8(m€ « a $toiy-telkr 

1?St) 

Wei, comB to 

•toriM told by tbe Moator m lUrntmtion «£ bi* wase nesniBg 

m wbioh the Borate nsed them m Uter tjmn 'pecial 

5*^ folklores and ballads m 

doottine of Eormo, incorporated m ioama Ulustrat- 
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Jalaht^AUlialatM compiled abont tbo latter part of the dth centmy AD., 
and looked upon as expansions or vtttJidras of Jataha verses, many of whieh 
as old as the time of the Buddha, some oven still older, arc really a com- 
pendium of facts vnth dates ranging from the time of theur origin ip to that 
of theh final redaction, t.e , from pte-Buddhistic tunes down to the 6th 
century A D , wMle we nauiintam that except m very rare oases, the claim to 
■pxe-NtMya antiquity of the verses constituting the real Jdlalas must be 
generally acepted 

Thus, while recogmsing the uncertainty about the age of the Jdldkas — 
out source of onqnuy — we arc unable to act up to the mjnnc- 
tion laid down by Dr 'V7mtemit2 that 'not only every large 
section and every ein^c narrative but often also every smgle 
pa<Mwillhavctobc tested independently as regards its age ’’ While going 
mmutely through the stories we have felt that they are more or less faithful 
in depictmg the picture of ancient Indian society this picture agam seems 
to be a homogerteous one Throughout, it seems, the story-teller, whoever 
he might be, has fixed his eyes on the period before the Buddha Old verses 
• may have been mixed up with new, and the prose considerably enlarged, 
the details of the contents may not all be assigned to an older penod, but as 
hfi; B C Sen^ has rightly observed, ‘‘the spirit of the old narrative was not 
sacrificed to novelty, and the htcrary ombelliahments, if mtroduced, did not 
apparently tend to pioduco an lU-nasorted combination of things belonging 
to different ages as found m many other works ” 

Wo have set ourselves to the arduous task of presenting, as far as possible, 
a clear and comprehensive portrait of ancient Indian Society as reflected m 
the Jataia stones. We have slowdy but carefully gone through the whole 
of this huge collection, noted down each and every single fact contained m it 
and, m the end, tried to arrange the facts thus collected m a systematic narra- 
tive form. During this process, moreovm:, each and every fact has been 
mmutdy exammed m the bght of hterary and other evidence of the sunound- 
ing penod We have already admitted that all the stones m this collection 
are handled by a coupiler or compilers of about the 6th century A D And 
we have also shown that the major portion of the matenal ^us handled 
had come down through several oentunes But we again lay the utmost 
enphasis on this fact, that the compiler (or compilers) had focussed his (or 
their) attention on the days before the birth of the Buddha As we m these 
days, whde narrating stories to our dhildzen, fix our eyes on the penod of 
which we may be speaking, taking care that modem things and individuals 
do not find thw way m our narrations, so must have the J&aiha coupder 
taken care to see that the stories he han^d were not out of tune with the 
pre-Buddhistic conditions of sodiety as he himsdf had come to know through 
tradition and hteratuie Thus it was that a fair degree of homogenmty was 
acoonphshed for this collection of stones This homogeneify will readdy 

1. Oji ei( , p. Its. ^Qus u Ua tut whish some fatnie Hopfans may well tshe np 

2 Sittdxea %n Jetalas, 169 
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be diBceined fEom the piesentation givea m the {oUo\nng pages. It 'ffiU be 
sees, that the pohtioal, administrative, sooal, economic and even geographical 
conditions, as herem presented, quite haxmomously' fit in the pre-Buddhisfdo 
period, as oui knowledge of post-Vedio and post-Buddhist pmods shows. 
ynat we mean to say is, that the stones on the whole give us a harmonious 
and a honu^geneous picture of the pre-Buddhistio period. You may question 
the emsbenoe of a paxtioular article, or thing, or place or indimdnal, or laise 
doubts about a pa^oular form of admuustraUve, social, eoonomio or leUgions 
institation. These doubts may or may not prove to be frae. At least to us 
th^ would seem difficult, if not impossible, to be satisfied finally. It is not 
our ta^ even if it ware possible, to test independently each single piece of 
prose-story and every single gath& as regards its age. We only say this, that 
the stanes are decidedly of different periods— from the Tedio period down 
to the 6 th coituiy A. D., that the gathas do claim a greater antiquity the 

prose— fiMc which reason we have throughout this work given the number of the 
gSQm whenever any references ate taken from them — * but that the stories 
as a whole ate homogeneous in thw presentation of iiTimga of tiie pre-Budd- 
histio age. 


This 16 all that we oan say about the chronological aspect of the 
in the present state of out knowledge And if therefore we are still 
tokdd with old schblars like Buhler,»B'ick,*BhyB Davids* and Mrs. Shys 
Davids* that the oondifaons of cmlisalaon as reflected in the Jatakas date 
back m pre-Buddhist days, we may be exonsed by o'sta-coitical scholaxs. 

The inportance of the Jdtalm can hardly be UIlde^ estimated. Th^ 
are ample stones, no doubt. The general tendency nTnnTig 
perhaps rtiU is, sc^tioal about the usefnl- 
ness of suoh stones as a source of history. Sooner this 
T. . eceptimsm goes away, better will be the understanding of 

hirt^ All f^-tries, ongmatmg as they do among lie vast folk, must 
wte their to Prof Lacote, who devoted many years of his to in the 
study of Indian tales, opmes that the Indian tales are for its history 
and Bomal, (rf an importance of ^ch no companson with 
otner Irteratures could possibly give an adequate idea « The J&akas are of 
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inestimable Talue not oslj as legards litetatnre and art bnt also from 
the point of tietr of the histoty of civilization* Throng all these centnnes 
the J&ahis hare ennched directly or indirectly, the htetatnre of many 
other peoples and have therefore been of immense in^ortance in nniversd 
literatme.^ Similarly Indian and non-Zndian art tras aslo ennched by the 
Jalal^s. “They belong to the oldest subjects that trete pictotiBlly repie- 
sented in India, and to>day they ate still favourite themes for scnlptnie and 
painting in all Buddhist countrtes ' ^ They are found in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. on the stone -walls of Baihut and Sanchi. in the 2nd ce ntury 
A D. on those of Amaravatl and still later m the caves of Ajanta. Ba-hien 
in the 5th century A B. saw in Abhayagiri in C^lon five hundred JSalas 
represented by figures Biueti-Tsiang saw many SiCpas on which the 
JaUtlMS were represented. And the ten^les of Boro-Budur in Java (9th 
century} of Pagan in Burma (13th centiOT} and of Snhhodaya in Siam 
(14th century) are decorated by beautiful rehefs containing JSala ilhiEtia- 
tions -* 

Such is the great value of these single stones Ih^ have penetrated 
deeply into the minds of the people among whom they have been told Even 
to-day their pipularity among Buddhist people is not lessened. To these 
stories the Sinhalese folk still listen all the ni^t long tridi unafiected 
deh^t.’ In Burma too the JdtaJias are, and have been for centunes the 
delight of both learned and unlearned of monks and laymen alike ^ So also 
in Tibet, in China, and m other places where Bnddh^ has penetrated and 
fiaudshed.’ 

TTe conclude with these in structiv e remarks of Ptof. Bhys Da-nds: 
“The popularity of the Jdtalas as amusing stories may pass a-wsy. How can 
it stand against the nval claim of the &iiy tales of Science and the entrancing, 
many sided, story of man's gradual rise and progress ? Bnt thou^ these 
less fabulous and more attractive stories shall increasin^y engage the atten- 
■tion of ourselves and of our children, we may still turn with apprecianon to 
the ancient book of the Buddhist Jataka tales as a priceless record of the 
childhood of our race.'’” 


2* Wmtemztz, cp eif., n, p 356 

2- Ib,d, p, 154^ See also Shjs Dands, Bi^dhist Birth Bforiv, Intio, pp 

3. TTmtemiiz, op «(',JI.pp loo 

4. ‘WmteinitE, op ec/ , Zos eti 

5 See I. A, XXXH , (1903) p 340 

6 BpigrapMa Btrmaniea, Tbl 11^ pt X 
7. Wintendt^ cli r IX pp 1534. 
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SECTION I 

GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 




INTRODUCTION 


A Systeuatio cluonological framework, however essential it may be for 
a cbaptei on political history, cannot be ezpeotccl from sncli a class of 
Uteiatnie as the Jatalas. However we do got here and there m the 
JalahaSi a number of clues, hints, indications or K)ino data which may really 
prove valuable m the resnsoitation of loose facts of political history supplied 
by Tradition. Thus this section will be based on such indicative data, aided 
by external corroboration wherever possible 

With the help donved from the Vedie, the Epic and the Pavrdnic tradi- 
tions, we have tried to work out a plan by which to arrange the loose but varied 
mass of traditional historical foots embodied m the Jdtahis, m some sort of 
chronological strata “As Bacon said, Science is possible only on generali- 
ties In a quest after the unknown, it is bettor to have an imperfect plan than 
no plan at all In Science, a hypothesis has alwa^, even when felse, the ad- 
vantage of suggesting researches and experiments, even though subsequently 
destroyed by these very researches and experiments According to the in- 
verse realisation of the legend of Ugolm, every good thooiy is a coagulum of 
logical thought and certain number of known facts 

In arriving at the plan of this work as suggested above, wo have neoes- 
aanly placed reliance upon other literary sources whwh preserve the n ame s 
of fcmgs and their traditional accounts, and which supply us with somewhat 
sy^matic and connected ohronologioal strata based on generally accepted 

On aualyBis of the contents of the Jdtahis as regards political data, this 
plan would divide itself as follows — 


Probable date. 


Pmod %n B%story 


(1) B C. 2000-U00 


„ 1400-1000 

(2) B 0 1200-1000 

(3) „ 1200- 800 

(4) „ 800- 600 


Ancient Pened; (a) femous 
kmga, some of whom are men- 
tioned m the Yedie Litera- 
ture, mentioned only m the 
Qd(has , Ancient Innga^ 
^ho are treated m detail 
The Hwu Pallcdla Etnge. 
Videha and the lesser Kingdom 
The Mahdjanapada Penod • 


A Boner]! 8 Mtn,J BOB S.ZIV.pp 880.9; 
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(а) Rtse ani Supremacy of Km 

(б) Ndga Ascenianty, 

(c) Fcdl of Em 

(d) Assala-Kahnga 

la accordance mtli the above sketch, the present section is divided into 
four Chapters dealing with the kings and traditions assigned to their respec- 
tive penods IVe do not, however, commit ourselves to an admission of the 
historicity or the authenticity of the individual kings or their accounts as 
herein given IVe have stated the facts, compared them with others and sug- 
gested the lunts or clues which may prove true in future Tins is the only 
thmg possible, we belicvo, in the present state of our knowledge of Ancient 
India, specially of the period ]ust prcocding the Buddha. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ANCIENT PERIOD 

1 FAKOUS TBADmONAL KINGS (2OO0'I40O>BO^ 

I T wouu) BEQTiiBE a gceat amount of couxage, now, to den^ the fact 
that theie was a E^inya tiadition sde by dde, and digtinot &om the 
Brd&fflonte one, after the problem has so fervently and ably been Omshed 
out by Paigitei.' And it would be possible, though not quite conect' 
to say that the Jdtahas preserve a third type of tradition, distinct from 
ihe other two, m., the popHar traitkon^ tradition whieh was a common 
heritage of the simple folk, and whioh was ntibs^ by di^erent sectarian 
hands for thdx own purposes. It may not be regarded as quite pure and 
unbiassed, as it Is handled by later Buddhist propagandists. But its 
rasence, as here and there perceived, will be found to be oleaily a popular 
one and hence interestang and valuable 

The Pttrdnoe, over and above givmg the reguki genetdogical lists, n e ro e 
some of the most famous ancient ku^ under various tiUes. Thus, some were 
CaJeranartins and others Samrak , others, agw, were those who became fam- 
ous by giving gifts to Btahmanaa, and so on. The names of these traditaonnal 
hia^ have been compiled by Patgitei^ as follows 

Mandhati, Hmifioaiidra, Sagara, Bhagicatha, Da^atatha and Rama of Ayodhyfi; 
oa^abindn and Aijuna Eartavtcya among the Yadavas j 
Duflyanta, Bharata, AjamJdha, Kuru and Santanu among the Pauravas , 
Jahnu and Gadhi of Eanyakubja , 

Divodisa and Pxatardana of Ea^ , 

Vasu Caidya erf Cedi and Magadha ; 

fmd Tinalmidn of the ViH«aU Kingdom, and U&aia and 


Kortte. TOknow,thef^iidji<B!mTepiaseivedfaadito^ amonnte of 
• 0^ fanga and th^, ato, lepiodnoe 'edogistia baUada’ as those in 

C Kgrtavlrya and otheis, which were onnant in 

j “mos aie to he found in tho J«nfeis 

^ ^t kiiAp toa the tiadildon about them beat with the Tedic 
^ f dwenssion about the lelation between the 

rf ““““ eoholata, though without deferite resulfa, and the gmlSon 

S ee veaed airf unde- 
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Tlio Nimi Jalala,' has the follovnog gathSs — 

“Dudipo Sdgaro Sdo Mucalmdo Bliogtraso 
Usinaro AUhalo oa AssaLo oa PatJiujjano 
Elo o'aillie ca rdjano UtaUtya Brahtmna bahu 
PuthuyaflUam yajttvdna Palam tc ndltvaUisun,” 
and the MahdndTadalaasapa Jdtala^ gives the folloTring — 

“Yafka aha DhatmaItJio Ycssdmitto ea AUliaht 
Ydmata (-da) ggi . 

IJsXnaro cap% Stvi ca rdja 

PanvaraKd samavahrdhmananam 

Etc e’aflile ea rdjdno yo Sallavisayam gala ’’ 

Bcsomhimg in some rospoots,^ but dilEonng m otlieis* £com, the 
Paardyioilokas, these gdllids stand as distmctfoims ofoomposition ombodjmg 
a distmct tradition The kings mentioned in the above gdlhds ore distinctly 
spoken of as belonging to bygone days {pordnalardjdno), and oited as lUostia- 
tions bom past histoiy (uddliaranavasena) Thongh the names ore jnmbled 
up together without any regard paid to a dynastic, gcnoalogioal or even a 
ohronologioal order, ‘ moat of those are included m Forgiter’s list given 
above and oan be arranged in some order m the light of Paurdnie ehionology 
as estabhshod by the same scholar. 

DUDIFA 01 Dujipa oan bo no other than the Paurdntc DiUpa But 
the Purduas know of at least throe Dilipns, viz,, 

(a) the father of Bha^iathn, (b) the fothor of Roghu and (c) the father 
of FraUpa of the Fauiavu Imo ® The most famous amongst these is, how- 
ever, decidedly the ‘Second Dillpa’ who is styled ‘Khalvdnga’ and who played 
a very important part m bringing Ayodhya mto prominence,^ and whoso eu- 
logy has been sung by the groat poet EAlidfisa in his RaghuvamSa ® AVe 
should not therefore hesitate m identifying our Dujipa with Dillpa II, the 
Atlavila Ehatvdnga of the Pwdmas It is mtoresting to hoar him praised 
m another place dso, in a gdthd which runs as follows 

“Mahdnubhdvo vasaasahassaglvi 
Yo pabbaji dasaaneyyo uldro 


1 J VI, p 09 Gg 420 421 

2 J TI, p 261-Q 1122 It Booms to OB thnttho third lino of tho^ Oise should to sWtM 
^to^^^Bcoondtofilluptliognp vhiohsoemstoluiisbocnuionglrpntintho prinleo ws o 

3 hVirinstancOtinthoconoialiiaiiiiiigof thekingsandtliexioaiiioniophiaBO codds 

those and othras Cf 3IBB , I, 1,222 ^ 

4 l?or mstanoo, in tho nso of 'SamanabriAmanii* and 'the Pete and Polio worlds, uhio 
have a Buddhistic tingo 

6 SoalsointhePurdsas Soo^ I H P.p 42 

6 Sea Pargitoi'B Table of Boyalgonoaologiesm^ 1 S P,PP 144149. 

7 IM , pp 39, 276 
8. Jfagiuoanja, I-U 
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Utvi 


rasa Du^fo pi jagdma Saggafn 


)»2 


f jirtATtA is the famous Pam&vui kmg Sagara, included m Pargite’s 
hst given above. His eulogy as sung by a ffdtAa of the BMndatta Jama 
runs as follows . — 


“Fo Sagaiantam Sagaro vijtlva 
gupam svMum sopnamaycm iddram, 
itssesi VessanaramaiadSno, 


In a smgle gdthd, the unknown popular bard has so eminently summarized 
the whole career of that mighty king as we read m the Pwaittw— his terrible 
mioads against the Haihayas and other foreign tribes, his zeal for Brahmaato 
ceremomea and horse sacrifice * He was an ancestor of Dillpa H Du^pa— 
as the Pwdnas assert, and should therefore bo placeed accordingly in our 
list. 

RTTi T.A No name oorrespondmg exactly to this is to be found m the Pui d- 
uus, as far as we can gather. Rut the ^dhdbhdraUi m one place,® mentions 
indeed on ancient kmg by name Sadaloya, who is said to have attained, by his 
penance, to the region of Indra. He should, for aught wo know, bo identi- 
fied with our Sela which is a Pah tendering of the Sariskt la Soda In the 
above-mentioned passage of the ilcJiabharata, &dalsya is stated to be the 
grand&ther of one Bhagadatta who is elsewhere known to have been the 
ifing of Pragjyotisa (N E Bengal) and to have taken port m the Great 
Bh^ata battle ® If this relation is to be credited at all, we shall have to 
bimg down Sola much lower and nearer to the Bharata battle But this 
does not appear to be probable, lookmg to the pious remembrance of an 
ancient kmg 

A surer identification perhaps comes &om another but less known direc- 
tion The Joina NdydihammakaM,’’ cunously enough, mentions a Selaa 

1 CS ior this ^aw, the follomng ilola {rom the Ha^Amninja 

1,10 

“8ma paruxahadiulmya dvayamefarUtaaSihmain 
SSsIrenolKsfAifS hvidktrmavrvl ihmvft attali '* 

2 VI, p 203-6 875 

3 I , VI, p 203-6 870 , Cf Utfaradhj/rtyQna Sufrttf XVIU, 34 Tbs JaktLa gaihd also, m 
tho PaurAnie fashion, conneots lus nano, Sahara with the ocean sAjiira Cf Hanuunsa, idv, 
29 , 7 mbm PurAao (Wilson's translation), p 370 But contrast Ibid , p 374 

4 Par^tcr, J R A S 1910, pp 0 10, 1914, pp 280-1, 1919, pp 353//, aUoA I B T. 
pp 270-2, Bagora is an ideal stanoud of conparison in the opigraphical records wherein the 
stock-phrase *BahubkiTuuudba bhukfa rdjabhireagarbdibhib' quite nequently ooouis. Bee for 
instance Bleet, Suplo iBscnptioiH, p 96 

6 XV 20, 10 ; Sorensen’s Into (o fht MahdbiSrala, p 182 

6 ^ I H P,p 291 

7. Chapter V, Bee I A, XIX, p 68 
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(or Sailabo) who was a r(y«rst-sago-king ’ Wo cannot, however, locate him 
definitely m our list 

MUCALINDA or MUJALQIDA. In another place in a galha^ he is 
praised as a groat sacnficor and as one who reached the divine Heaven 

“Mahasanam detain anoniavaiinam 
Yo sappina asaWit jelum Aggm 
So gailfialam tarn vaiato yajitvd 
dtbbam gatim Mvjaltnd’ agjhagaiUdn ’ 

The name itself is indeed eiinons and at first sight scoms to ho irroconoil- 
ablo. Muoukunda, the third son of the groat Alandhatt Yauvana^va, is a 
famous kmg in the PurSnae, about whom fables had sprung up in coutso of 
time ^ It appears that wo should equate Slucalmda with this Muoukunda 
Li doing this wo are not qmto without a base There is nothmg strange m the 
corruption or oorreotion of the word MuouLunda into Mitcalinda or vice vena 
As a matter of faot, we find that if Muoukunda is the name of a lake,* Muca- 
linda is so in our Jdlalaa ° This similanty forces ns, at least to suggest the 
proposed identifioation 

BHAGIRASA is obviously the groat king Bhogiratha of the Pautdnte 
&me, included in Pargitor’s list given above He is also mentioned m the 
Vedto litoratuxe ® Our Jatahas have nothing more to say about him 
Aooordmg to the Patirdntc genealogy, he oomes four steps below Sagara ^ 

hsInara 18 mentioned m both the gSlhat quoted above He must 
be identified with his namesake mentioned m the PurSnas and moluded m 
Fargitor’s list given above A legendary story about him is given m_the 
Mahahaiiha J dtala ® Sakka assumes the form of a himtor and, with Matah 
mode mto a tomblo hound, oomes to Usihara’s kingdom to punish the 
irreligious and restore rehgion At the end ho reveals his oharacter, declares 
the Law and strengthens the wanmg power of rehgion ® The Epic legend 

1 Hod 'Bela* anything to do ivith tho Aailana school of toaohon mentioned m the Vcdic 
hteratnro ? See, Fed Ini , I p 28S , II, n 304 The faot of tho diflenmeo as to one heing a 
kix^ and the other a Brihinaiui toachor anonM not alone frighten ub much, as wo hat^ 
oscamplos of kings like ViAT&nntra and otberB hamg tnmed BrShnMiDBS E>on tho wnse 

AdAmosd 6aAd* in our gSfAd, itself soozns to swgcst that some of them were 
nxanaa Of p also Jama epithet 'rajorsi' Sela ocouis as rao name of a great Brahmsiia in tne 
Sda Sutianta of tho dpop lip d, 8 

2 JpVIpp 202<G 874 

3 A I H T,-pp 41, 176, 202 

4 De, Oeographical Dicttonarjf, p 132 Muoalmda iSp aooordiiig to the same anthontys 
a name of a tank /6td Itoooanalsoasthonameof a free 

6 J , VI, pp 619, 6S4-G 200S , 685 Perhaps ‘Iiaifo’ and 'Kmia' mean a 
I cannot decide it irom Apte*s Biotionai 7 If they prove rool\y to be so, we shall ha% o a 
proof for onr identifioatim Muoalmd^ in X^li Literaturo, ocouis also as a name of a moan 
tiun,aKagaandatree SoeKom, jfaat(a2(^,Bv(2(fAism,p 21pnoto 0 

6 Jatnuniya Uptunaad BrShmana, iv 6, 1, 2 , Bhajeratha of the Bgve^a, X 00, 2, 
Vedto Index, II, pp 93 94 

7 A I H T ,'p 147 Bha^ratha is an ideal m the epigraphioal records See, 
instance, Gttpto Jnscr^fioiM, p 74 

8 J,IV,pp 181-6 

9 Are we to read here a faint recollection of some roligioiiB upheaval f 
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about him is di^eisnt. There he is depicted as rescuing and feeding the 
vulture' and giving away his flesh for the pegion.^ 

A^^THAELA. A natural Sanskritized equivalent for this would be 
Astaka And one A^taka is known to have been a famous king, both in the 
Fedtc Literature^ and the Pura^,* and is stated to be one of the sons of 
Vitv&mitra. His connection with Vitvamitra is attested also by the Jatdkas, 
m that ho is associated with him in both the traditional gaOiAs reproduced 
above. According to the Pmdnaa, he succeeded Vitvamitm in the throne of 
Eanyakubja " 

Atthaka is also mentioned in the prose and in the several ga^ds of the 
SarabJuaiga J dtaka^ as being contemporary with Bhimaratha and Ealinga, all 
the three being stated, in the prose portion of the story, to be subordinates to 
King Danflaki.’' Were these two then really one and the samel We do not 
think they were. As a matter of feet it seems to us, looking to the circum- 
stances, that Atthaka of the StmhhaAga JStaka must be a mistake for 
Assaka. 


AESAKA seems at first sight to be a generic name. Indeed the Jatahas 
themelves speak of several Assakas® who must however be placed much later 
in time. But it the present gSOia really means him to be an ancient king like 
the others there mentioned, he should rather bo identified with Aimaks of the 
PurSnas, the sou of Ealmasapada Sandasa, who is said to have been a 
'TdjarsV* 


PDTHUJJANO IS very probably the same as the Pawdgio Pnthu 
Vawga,' " and Prithi of the Bgveda and later Vedte Literature. ' ’ lie Jdtalas 
have nothing more to say about him. Both Pargiter' * and the authors of 
the Vedw Index regard him as a mythical personage,'* bnt without any 
tai^ble grounds He cannot, however, be arranged m any definite n lsec in 
our list. 

Of op etif'p, 20 — 'TChe stoxy of UfUutra's feeduiff of a Toltmo and nf fS.-n*- 

Jf.B ff, m, 130-131 j Law, Aaoieirf llii-Indtan Ktalnya Triba, 1, pp 167-8 
Aif BrShm , vn, 17, ASsblayaaa AraiSo Sfitru, XV, 20 , 70. Ini L p 16 
paigitor, A.I.B T,pp 142-3 , 288-7 ’ 

/hi , to with Sm, Ptatardana of K6fi and Vaamrumaa of *, 7 ndW 

PP- 2S-6. but 

J . V pp 135, 137-a 50, 144-a 85 
/hi 

J , n, pp. 165, 167-^IG, 112, 113 . 168 i m, pp. 3, 8. 
n. pp®iM 7 ? " i’wrtiaw reforencM are givon. 


of tbs' 
2 
3 
4 . 
6 


A.I a. 
6 . 
7. 


148-160. 

10 . 

11 
12 
13 
14. 

IStial 
IS nv-ntionod . 
Of also Fleet, 
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DBATAEATTHA is also a puazling personage Of oonrso the name 
rqpiesents Dhttaxastia But identity of names does not necessarily imply 
identity of persons Wo know that Dhitarfistra, the son of Vioitrai^a and 
fother of tihe Eaniavas, is a well-known fignio in the Great Epic, as also m 
tke Pmdnas ’ Again Feite Literature knows of two Dhitarasttas, sons of 
VnatravSiya, both of whom however ate taken to be identieal with each other 

but difierent from the Epio and Pauranie one, by the authors of the Fedic 
Index ® Hqpkms, on the other hand, seems to go to the length of saying that 
the Epic and Paurante Dhrtara'atra is not a realiiy of the period, hut only an 
irroqionsiblo borrowing of the older Brdhmamc king ® If the last view be 
taken as oorreot out Dliatarattlia must bo identified with that of the 
BrdJimanas. The question however is difficult to be dedded finally 

VESSAMIXTA is of course none other than the famous Vnivamitra He 
is a great celebrity both in the Fedte and the Pavrdnte literature The Jdtala 
tradition, as road from the gStlia, may be taken to lend support to the Epic one 
in representing him as first a king, and then a Brahmana * It is true that, 
“there is no trace of his kmgship m the Sgveda,^ but that he is, there, only 
a rst to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition® and is, in later 
Fedte literature, a mythical sago usnally mentioned m oonneotion with Jama- 
dagni But this in no way enables ns to diHmisa it as a ‘mere legend* as the 
Fedtc Index,® tnci> to do The unanimous Indian tradition knows him as 
first a kmg of Elnyakubja under the name of Yi jvamitra and then a great 
sage.® The Pouramc genealogy places him a few degrees below Sivi 
Au Dinara.'® 

TAMATAGGI or YAMADAGGI js ovidontiy on eqmvaleat of 
Jamadagni who is so wellknown to the Epic and PanrSnic tradition Accord- 
ing to this, he was the son of the Bhargava Jamadagni by Bennka, the 
pnnoess of Ayodhya ' * Bhs grandmother Satyavatl, also, was a Kfatnydnt, 
being the daughter of Gadhi, Kin g of Eanyakubia, and sister of the great 
ViiSvamitra ’ ® Thus he was more of a Esatnya than of a Brahmana ' ® He 
should be placed just one or two degrees below Vessamitta 

1 A I B us, 282 

2 KeitaUi BanhilS, X 0, Sal^patha BrShmma, XllT, 6,4,22, irbeio ho is a lang o( 
EUi Ved Ind,l p 403 

3 J A O S„13,pp CSC BaychBndhniT, P S A 1,-p 16, note BrnBybomon- 

tioned in passing that DhsteTotthB, in tho jatolos, is bIso the name of a NSgB king ooo 4, 
ni, p 267, VI, p 102 163-Q 70S, 180, 196-0 863, 106 . 200-0 867 , 219 0 946 , 0 /, 

^plans, £pio JUyfkoIbsy, pp 24, 140 

4 Bote the phtBse *efe 0*0668 eo r&jano Khttihye BrShmanQ bake * 

6 Fafw Inia, I p 311 

6 IbidjV 310 

7 Folic Index, p 311 Of our gSUC, whero also YSmataggi occurs 

8 , n, p 312 note 

0 Psmiter, ,4 I H T , pp 18, 161, 206 , Of BiruUa, 11, 24 , PaSeocimla S^imana, 
XXI, 12, 2 , also .4i( Brol , Vll, 18, 9 , Banv, VII, 42— “B^*nio«yoi* coiiw Oddh^f 

10 pATgitery op eit • pp 144 6 

11 Ibi^p 151 

12 Ibid 

18 He 18 eTen uudaded m the /todaiar^tla hat in one plaoe • See 
and hi8 roniavhs on the pointy p 40 Pot Iub glonoos oOTeer sooy Ibid , pp 
JSmadagnis are menticoicd m the loter Vedio hteretoie Vtd, Ind » It pp 270, 884 
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SIVI must bo identical with the famous Pauranie king mentioned in Far 
giter’s list given above and also mclvtdcd m the so^Sa-^ajtLa gioup.' He is 
also mentioned in the Bandhayana Smufa Svtra,^ as a ‘son of U^inaia and 
pioteg£ of India who saonficed foi him on the YSrsisBaya plam and saved him 
from feoi of foreign mvasion.’ ITrom him the Sivi people aie said to have 
onginated.^ 

Hie piety and Bolf-sacnfi.ce aio lelated in seveial gathSs of the Stvi 
JStaha* wluoh relates the stoiy of his giving away of his eyes to a Brahmana 
who begged for them.^ He was the son of D4inaia ° 

Our discussion about the ‘famous traditional kings' included in the above 
two ‘gnmp-gddids’, as we might call them, ends here. How leavmg these 
‘gioup-gSihd^, we search for the names of other ancient kmgs in the body of 
the Jdtalas, and we find several of them, spoken of also in the gathds, who 
should, if we accept the Paurdmo chronology, be treated as belonging to this 
part of the Ancient Period. 

MAUDHATB, who IS included m Fargiter’s list given before, is a famous 
Ancient kmg The J Stakas, in two places^ give his descent in a genealogical 
table, ficom Mahdsammata — a name meanmg a great personage chosen by tie 
people and hence, a btruda not a piop^ name — who is said to have flourished 
at the dawn of history {pafhama Kappe), The legendary table runs as follows : 

Mahasammata 

"1 

R<qa 

VararojB 

Kalyana 

Yaiakalyana 

Uposatha 


Mandhata 

Vaiamandhata 

Cara 

Upacam 

5 ^ S'.? 89 ■ ^ — 

(X. 179) to him* ^ ***’ ^ ^’’"‘hrammS ot the ^s-7tda aacnhes one hymn 

Fri.e *‘*r VH, 18. 7. rfiom the 

and tte Ahesuus (dsikni) m aiexanto’g tune ' who dwelt between the Indu 

6 cxtoHation in MBK , m, 197 


2 
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The table, of couise, has no hiatonoal value, since none of the names, except 
Mandhata and Upacaia, is known to the Puranas, or to Fedtc Liteiatnic 
The Mandlidiu Jalaka' gloiifics him in all the mystenous oolours famihar to 
the J Sialas, only to bring him to an nnhappy end, which was the result of his 
unsatiato greed ‘the root of all pams’ Leaving a&ido the mystetious eatcei 
of his victonos in heaven, this muoh impression wo may keep with advantage, 
tlint ho was remembered as a Cahkamllt, n long who had wide conquests to his 
credit This is confirmed by the Patadme evidence, which makes him the son 
of Ynvanafiva and the father of Mnonknnda ^ Moreover, wo know that 
eulogistic ballads m praise of him wore siing in those days and arc preserved 
m the Pttrdnaa ^ Onr JdUtka also, not nnsmpnzmgly, shares the credit of 
preserving a verse of those ballads The gdOtS runs jts follows . 

''Ydmtd CandvaiasHnyS (panharantt) 
disd bhmti V‘isecamdnd 
Sabbe va ddsd Mandhdtv 
(ye) pans paihavmmtfd ”* 

The Pawdyie parallel is 

“Ydcaf sHryasya ttdayo 
yavadaslamanam bbavet 
sarvam tad yauvandhasya 
Mdndhdluh Islmmvcyafe”^ 

Wo should place Mandhata above Mucolinda, if our identification of the 
latter with Mucukunda of the Pm dnat bo accepted as coneot 

AJJUKA Ho 13 the great Pavrdnie kmg Arjuna Kartavirya, the 
greatest of the Haihayos Ho is regarded as both n cahmmrtm end a somrdt ’ 
Evidently he was a great conqueror ^ 

The J dlalas mention him m several places The topic m connection with 
which he is mentioned is, in one place,® the performance of sacrifices ondthe 
givmg of gifts to the Brahmanas — where ho is extolled along with Ssgara, 
Bhagiratha, Dillpa and others — and olsewohre® that of sinnmg against holy 
sages ond consequent destruction — where on the other hand, he is associated 
with Ealabn, Hahkua and Dandalu 

I J , II, lip 311 313 

2. r«»nti P , IV, 2 . rspu P , 88, 08 , Purptor, A I S (P.pp 39 40 261 2 
n very fenunia long, a Calravartm and a Samut and extended h« eway veiy aiMljj over 
atubja and the Fauiavae nght up to GindbSTB ” He is also mentioned in tno Bi^vem ana too 
Aafepoffia SrBlmana , Fedie In^, II mi 132 3 Ho is refoned to also in many an opigtapmo 
rooi^ os on ideal king See for insfanco aitpfn /ascrtpfions, pp 146, 149 

3 Paigiter, op cil , p 28 They were sung by the histonans of those days — PafSaoj- 
Sttt 

4 J , n, p 3U-Q 22 

5 JlfBH , VII, 02 , XU, 20 , Faya P . 88, 08 , Fisaii P , (Wilson’s tr ) p 383 anl note , 

A 1 n T ,-g 40 and note 

0 Foigiter, op ei( , p 41 

7 Aid. p 161-3 , 206 jy 

8 J , VI, p 201-G 872 , OJ Hornaaie, oh 33, 14-10 , MBH , XU, 49 

9 J,V,PF.I35, 143-G 68,71, 207 0 94 
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Some of the epithets given to him in the gafftds deserve notice. As in the 
Fwtdtias^ so m the Jste&ipdlfiizs, ho IS called or thoussrud-ar- 
med. Two of the gatMs try to give a rational mteipretafaon for this term, viz , 
that he was so called because he had the power and strength to wield five- 
hundred bows together (fitkasUasa eSjpa saUtni paiUsa), or a single bow e^ual to 
them (maJassdso) ^ It seems much more conceivable, ns Fargiter says, that 
he had the name Sahasrabahu ^ 

Another point to which attention may be drawn is the epithet 'KehtlS.- 
dhpo’ — the lord of the Eehakss — given to him in a gatlia of the Samkiecot 
JataJea, * The Paurd'ttie tradition is unanimous m descnbing him as the 
ruler of Mahismatl which he wrested from the Rarkotaka Nagas and made 
his fortress-capital ’ This Mahismatl was, undoubtedly, m the south, which- 
ever identification we may accept ‘ Thus the Jdlalas would have us believe 
that the Kekakas or Eckayas lived m or around Mahismatl. This is an im- 
portant pomt which needs further orientation We must hold, then, if we 
accept the statement of the J dtaha gSOid to be creditable, that the Kekayas 
who are generally connected with the Northern people like the ^ivis, the 
Madras and others^ nugrated, at some period of our history, to tiie 
south ^ 

One thmg more, in oonnection with A]3una The Jdlalas seem to pre- 
serve a traditional account of the end of Ajjuna Sahassabahu The cause of 


1 Viyu P , 04, 11, 15 eto Jlfob^ P , 43, 14 etc .4 I B T, p 70 

2 <7/ the commeatary on the galhS m the ShSrtiatta JifaU, "SahanabhSku ti no Uaia 
Mmirnta Bahuiam paaamnam mm dhanugyahamUlmn Hhiimhamaia iLttighmhbrna ihmuno 

etora oKlto”— J . VI, p 202 , also p 273 See MSB , XDI, 162 —"bat he 
tadordmanly^ly^oathowe" InJ,V,p 267, he is atylod olilSyoandmJ VI, p 201, 

theteehiueal .oathetfaaa Lms, 

n- ■d IB T, pie "Tina was a name, so also Sabaarapad " Bee Sorensen’s Index. » t 
^ reomtly giya by Hr ^^ikar of tile Nannadn^aHey- 
iwotA in a leoto ho dehi^ at the Indian Histonoel Keaearch Institute, St XaviePs 
Colltp, Bombay, in which he md that the 1000 arms were really 1000 boats given to him (dr- 
jnna) as a present bom Batta Atieya 
4 J,V p 267-G 01 
6 Bugiter, op eii , p 163 156, 282, 266 etc 

1010, pp St, SOtS ^ attempts at the identiacation see Ptogitor, J B A. 8 , 


PP jfw,^p^!G“'l22^wi.£ ®»y'*““3hniy, P. B. 

PadcSIacsSrascUs^ndri^ *<«ether w 

8 Raychaudhury, P zr A I,p 42, 


A I 

together ^nth the 
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his dostniotion, thf^ say, was that ho sinned against, (aporc^jitva ; d^ga) 
nay, killed outright (Jidliayava),' a holy sago Augiiasa, also nammi 
Gotama,® or mote oorrootly, Angitosa Gotama,® who was so forgiviiig (JUianff), 
austere (iapassi) and a hfo-long celibate (ctrairahmaedrt).* It seems lUnsive 
to tiy to discover a real personal name of the sago, fox both Angunsa and 
Gotama are either patronymio or goira names.® And moreover there are 
instanoess of sagos with personal names who wore both Angiiasas and 
Gotamas.® So that it is quite impossible for ns to know fcom this golm- 
modl^ which Angiiasa Gotama the Jdlala-gdllid-oompilet meant.^ 

Be that as it may, our mam purpose was to see whether there was any 
sameness in the Jatala and Pauramo traditions as regards Arjuna Eartavuya’s 
end. The Pauro^^o tradition, as wo know, says that ho was killed by Kama 
Jamadagnya.® The cause given is, sometimes,® that Arjuna or his sons 
raided Jamadagni’s hornutago, lU-troatod him and earned oE his calf, but 
more often Iho authorities state as the oauso the eurse of a holy sage named 
Apava Vosistha whose ehormmg hermitage near the Pfimaloyos Aijuna burnt 
and destroyed ' ® And it is precisely hero that wo have to look for the much 
sought for agreement between the two traditions. It sooms needless now to go 
further into details ' ' SufSco it to note that the Jdtalas preserve a &mt 
remembranee of Aijuna’s oonSiot with the Brahmanos, bo they Bhargavas or 
others, and his consequent death at the hands ofthotomble Para juramor— our 
Yamadaggi named in the ‘group-giUJtaa’ cited above. ' ® The curse cannot be 
taken m any other light than as a pnestdy or a moralist’s feat of imagination 
BO familiar to Indian mmd. 

3 liAXER EIHOS OITS TRAIUTIONS ABODX XHEU (UDO 1300 BO ) 

In the precedmg port of this chapter on the Ancient Penod, we epoke 
somsthmg about those traditional ancient kmgs who are mentioned m the 
gaihS* alone, but, with two or throe exertions, ore not treated separately 
in the prose portions of the Jdtoikas This fact makes us behove m tbeir 
higher antiquity, for by the tune these verses were composed, say about the 

1 '*H^haptlxiSk'^ moans* according to the Cummontator* porcang W a noisoiied airov 
He givee a Btoxy* The king once 'wont on a honing* end stoppod ot a aoofaded pteeo m 
(d a deer Hot ytsry far* the eage 'w plnohing up £rmts from e tree for eatmg Seeing him rno 
deer did not Tenboie to oomo near The long wee engiy Tnth tbo sage and shot at him o 
Boned axrov 'whioh mecced tiie poor sago ontnght and foiled from the tree '* J * V* P* 

2. J*V*p 186 Jbtd,p 267-G 04 

3 Ibtd » pp , 243'4*G 71 

4 Ibid . , 

5 That ‘Uiere iraro definite fonubes whidi 'were both Angirosn and Gotame* is olouxrom 

the Vedte and tho PwrB^tG ovidonco * See for instance* V€die Ivdec, II* p 236 * Paigiter* op 
ci/,pp 167-161, 218 etc ^ 

b Por insteaoo Bahngosa the purohtia of MfithoTO' Vidcgha* mentioned in the Bpvwh 
1, 78* 6 end the Satapaika I* 4* 1* 10 o< see Yed Jnd , I p 235 , Poigiteffi y ^ 

p 224 Hitghatamas* elao e Vedio singer, was bt^ en AngTresa end a Gotoma rod Iwt 
X p 866, I^agiter,ep cil»pp 167-9* 218// 

7 for this Gwro-oonfusion in the Pur^nao, Fergiior* op ctf p 100 

8 Fergiter* A I H T 207 

0 /6fd*p 168 *C/ Haroacanta, Ch III 

10 Matoya P * 43* &-8 , Harwamia, 38 , JUBS XU* 40 * Faigiter op etf , pp 163, 206 

11 ThemisfortiineiBthatheroagainSLpaTa Vaai^tbaunotapexaonalnamebata patrosq^® 

nuo Of Faigitor, op cif * p 206 

12. Kant^ya names Arjuna* among otlietB, os one who penahod for bemg so aauffity »» 
to despise eli people Arihii&$(nti I* 0 
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ethoiStli oaatuiyB 0 or even before, those mi^ty kings of yore had 
evidently been reduced to mere names. Nothing definite about them could 
then be remembered except of course some exaggerated tales. 

Now we take up those kn^s and princes who are both meniaoned in the 
gS&as and treated m details m the prose portions and who in point of lame 
come later. 


BAna sASinaTHi 


The first among these to be noticed is Rama His story is told in the 
Dasaratha JataJca.' It agrees as far as it goes substantially with that given 
m the Rdmdyaiaa But it also difiers fi:om the latter in some vital points. 

It is not possible, nor is it neoessary for our purpose, to go mto minute 
details about the two versions But some of the more prominent points of 
diSereace may here be noticed. 

(a) According to our J dtaha, Da^aratha was a king of Benares and not of 
Ayodhya. This may be explained as, perhaps, due to the general tendem^ 
of the Jdtakas of showing special favour to tiiat city. 

(b) By his ddeat queen, whose name is not given, he had two sons, Rama 
Pajcdita and Lakkliana-Eumara and a daughter named Sitadev! 

(c) After the death of his eldest queen, the king took another wife (name 
not given), who bore him a son named Bharatakamara. 

(d) The palaco-mtrigue is substantially the same, but here the kiu g feax- 
mg some mischief from the queen, asks his sons to go to a neighboniiiig king- 
dom or woodland and live there as long as he himself is alive (the period of 12 
years is then settled by the soothsayers) and then return and takn nTinr gp of the 
kmgdom. 

(e) The exiled pxmces, Rama and Lakkhapa, together with their suiter 
BItfi, go to the Hi^ayas, and not m the south, though, as we shall see in 
another place, a gdSid indicates its knowledge of the epic association of Rama 
\7itlL ihd Di^^ka foieat in the south. 

(/) Lakkhana and Sita come back to KasI before the e^iry of the full 
term (at the end of 9 years), Rama remainnig in the forest to complete it. 

expiration of the foil term Rama returns, marries his sister 
Oita ana asatuaes the eioTm. 


These me some the most divergent points in the Dasaratha JdlaU- 
Na^y, the question arises • why and how this difierenoe « Does the 
JauAa present an older form of the Rama story, and if so, is it the source of 
tte Ramagava This mtrioate problem has been agitatjig the minds of 

byDAlwisml866.» The discussion resolved into three main thi, J. 

1. J , IV, pp. 124-30 ~ 

tianslatedby Bev. D C 

FoisbWlm 18™ " was mtitally edited with an English (t^Utun by 



U GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL ]il 8 TORI? 

(a) Tho Dasaratlia Jalala is an older version and tlio source of tike Rama- 
yana 

{b) It ts an older version bnt not tlio only source of the Ramayana 
(c) It IS ncitjic) on older version nor a source of tlio Ramatjana 

It was natural for those who attempted to solve this problem oailicr, vis 
D’Alwis,' Weber, ‘ and Burnell,^ to see m the Jiftola on older voisiou oftho 
Ramayana 


Tho first view has hod no sufficient baokmg Weber, ^ who partly held 
tho second view, said that an ancient Buddliist saga of tho pious prince Bama 
wluch glorified lum ns an ideal of Buddlust cquaminity was, later on, cast into 
a difioront form by tho skilful luind of Vnlmiki Ho was followed by Sen,’ 
and Giiorson,® who uphold tho some view with the help of fresh material 
But tlus view again has not been able to stand agamst tho sovoio attacks from 
Jacobi,^ Luders® Keith,® and Utgiknr,’® who hold tho opposite view, viz, 
that tho Jalala prose version of the Bama story presents a later oud more 
confused form of tho legend than tho Ramayana ' ' As regards tho gafhas 
oeautmg m tho Jalala, Utgikar’ ® has subjected them to a seatohmg analysis 
and has shown that none of tho four gathas, which have ony narrativo opph- 
cation out of tho total thirteen, scorns to bo tho fore-runner of tho Rdmdgante 
ilola Whether wo acoopt this conclusion or not, tho fact that some of tho 
stnkmg sunilantios,'® litoral or otherwise, still romom nnos^ilamod, holds 
good And oftor all has been said, our faith m tho priority of tho Jdlala 
version has not, wo must admit, boon shaken On tho whole, wo moy stond 
with Prof AVintormtz, who seems to hold a much sounder view’ *, vis , 
that at the time whon tho Ttpilala oamo mto bomg (in tho dth and tlio 3 rd 
cent B O) thoro wore bollads deahng with Bama, prohaps a oyclo of such 
ballads, but no Bama Epic as yet which was only created lotor on by 
Valmiki who utilised those voiy baUads ' ’ 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 


Ibtd 

Ibtdfpp 120 // 

Ibtd f pp 67-8 whilo roMo^ing FouabolPs oditioa of Ibo JStalw 

Ibtd , pp 120 ff 

Tkc Bengal Bam&yana, pp 7 /f 

J B A 5 , 1022 , pp 135 J/s wbiloro\u>Tiing Sen's nork 
Xhe SdmSmno, Oe^K^te vnd Inhalt, Bonn 1803 , pp Bi/f 
N Q 0 IF, 1807 , l,pp 40 jy 
J B A 8, 1916 , p 323 


10 Jbid , C7e)tfeff(irp Supplement, 1024, pp 203 // 

11 Ib it not more probable, on tlio contFarj , that tlie more oonfuaod tho form, ibo More 
iBit cintiquated, end the more rdincd a work, ibo inter ib il in tiino ? 


12 Op ci«,pp 207 jX 

13 Bosidoa tho apparent ogrocment of tho Ctb and tlio last g&thSs wiU| 

Solae, 1 can road some eamcnoxs, moy it not bo literal, of other gSthOs also Tl»i«s i, - 

u, 106, 2, oth— na , n, los, 10-24 , sth— na , n, los, ss , joih — rs . 11, ioj. ar , inii— «»• 

U, 106, 38 30 

14 Bwtorg of Indian Jt^feraficre, I, pp 600 10 s x u i th« 

16 Ono mozo remark of a scholar may bo notod **lt rather pnzsles mo that ™ 

equaUy late and mnoh tampered with Kdcya voraion of ^o really 

IB nassod Iw BoholoCT, tiie Jdfolo, a Bnddhut ^ orwon, which, from tho standpomt oi M „ 
m a mno£ aoimder aonree, ehonld bo viewod ^ith nnmitigated wopt^ 

S 0 Sarlfftr, fiomc Aapeets of the Barhest Social Binloru of India 1028, Intro, p lyno 
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However, leaving aside tins controversial matter, let us take the Jdtaka 
material as a whole and see what it has to say about Hama Besides the 
DasmaOia Jatala noticed above, there are two other allusions to Hama, one 
m a gaOid of the Jayaddtsa Jdtala,' and the other m a gdUid of tho Fcssan- 
iara JMaJta^ . The former says that Hama’s mother won salvation for her 
son who was absent in the Dandaka forest : 

“As Hama’s fair-limbed mother won 
Salvation for her absent son. 

When woods of Dandaka ho sought, 

So for my child is freedom wrought ’’ 

The lattei is spoken by Maddi, Vessantara’s wife 
“I am a banisht prince’s wife, 

A prince of glory fame , 

Aa Sits did for Rama 
So I for my husband care.” 

Here tho relation between Rama and Site, even at the time of their nmic 
IS clearly suggested aa bemg that of husband and wife, and not that of brother 
and sister, though the Commentator, it is worthy of note, with a surpnsmBly 
uniformily, naively holds the latter view even here * 

Such divergences m the body of the Jatabis themselves, puzdmg as they 
are, it reaUy difficult for us to say ‘how much’, as a learned scholw 
remarked, the unoertam drift of irresponsible tradition has to do with this 
process of distortion.'^ 


noiUFADA 

_I«niapad_a, the Paul ante Kmg of Anga, is mentioned in a GdtU of the 
Bltmtdatta Jatala^ which says of him as follows 

''Yaaadmbhavena SiibJioga Qangd 
PaoattaOia dadhtaaftfiam aanmddam 
sa Loampado paneanyarmraggvm 
Avgo aahaaaaltUuipmagghaganclu ” 


be taken 

2 J.Vl, p 587-0 2224 

3 J , VI, p 63S 

toaemblancc in n^ a say Thl 
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The idenfatj of this Cccca Upacaia with the Pauranie Caidya Upaiicaia 
Tasa has long since been lecognised ' That Upacaia loled at Sotthivatlna- 
gaia IS m fiill agreement with the Mahdbarata,^ which names Vasu’s capital 
as Sfiktimati or S^isahvaya This latter stood on the river of the same name 
identified by Fargiter,^ wi^ the modem Ken, thus locatii^ itself m the nei^- 
bonrhood of Banda. ^ 


The J iUaka statement that Ceoca conld tread the air is only in keepmg 
with the latter-day misunderstanding of the .title “Caidyopaneara” which 
means simply, ns rightly pointed out by Pargiter,® “the overcomer of the 
Caidyas,” and which he obtamed after conquering the kingdom of Cedi which 
belonged to the Yadavas. 


Further, the Maltabharata* admirably supports our Jdtaka in stating 
that Vasu Upaiicara sank down mto RatStala by telling a he, meaning thereby 
that he met an unhappy end 


Let us turn finally to the last prose passage in the J alaka. It mfoims us 
that the five sons of Kmg Upacaia founded five difterent kingdoms on the 
advice of the same old Kapila ^ This fact is corroborated by the evidence 
furnished by the MahShkdrala,^ and the Purdnas,® which also give the names 
of those five sons 1 ^ remembered by ihe JStaha They were UrTittHmtl.a 
Piatyagraha, Kufiamba snmamed Manivahana, Yadu or Lalittha or Mati^ 
and Mavdla. ' * Acoordmg to the Jf dlaia, the five sons founded le^ectavely 
the five cities, mz., Hatthipura in the East, Aesapuia m the South, Sihapuia 
in the West, Uttarapancala in the North and Daddaiapuia in the North-West. 
We cannot ascertain how much truth there is in the account. It is also diffi- 
cult to identify correctly the places mentioned. Hatthipura may however be 
^en to repent Hastinapura traditionally identified with an old town in 
J^waha tahsil, Meerut ’ ' Sihapuia may represent the Seng-ho-pu-lo or Sin- 
ghapura of Yuan Chwang, situated at 117 miles to the east of Taxila. > * 
puxa, again, may possibly be the same as mentioned in the Majjhwia AWyg'® 


2. I, 63 , in, 22 XIV. 83 . O/, De, atographieaJ Didmmry, p 190 

3 JuorXafi^ejfa Purana, p S59 ^ 

4 Ibid 


J , ni, pp 400-1 

1,62 

Fimtii P,, loi instance, IV, 19 

Paigitcr. d. / n. r . p US . Pmdhan, op tii . pp 03-4 
^n.Oei!! 7 niplyo/rBrfpB»ii*„m,p 24 

//, with Jalandhm “ identified by Jayaswal, Sis/ory 0 / lng,a, 150-350 d D , pp 89 

13 1.4,0-10. HereitisacityinthccoimtijofAfiga 


7 

8 
<1 
10 
11 
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and the MahcATiSrata ' UttaTapancSk is of couise vdl-known, cones 
ponding loughlj to Baieilly, Budaon, Farnikh&bad and the adjoining district' 
of the United Bcovinces ^ Daddarapura may be token to iqnesent a place 
somewhere m the present Dardiatan as wo have tnod to show i^ewhere ^ IF 
these identifications be correct, they would seem to refer to the kingdoms of 
Knm, Gandhara, Anga, Fancala and Naga kmgdom,* respectively Aocord- 
mg to the Pauilamc account, Brhadratha took Magadha, and founded the fiun- 
ous Brhadratha dynasiy, Ku^mba had Ehufambi, Pratyagiaha may have 
taken Cedi, and Yadova Koifisa while the fifth kingdom was probably 
Idatsya ’ Whatever the difiercnce, duo credit must be paid to the JaUtla 
for preservmg, though m a mjrthical garb, famt traces of traditional leoolleo- 
tion about Vosu Coidya Upancara and the foundmg of difierent kmgdoms by 
his sons Its Ignorance of real fact may only prove the antiquity of the hap- 
penings of the remote past 

After Upacaia, the Ceti country scorns to have sunk mto ummportnnoe, 
smee with Brhadratha, tho oldest son of Vnsu, aocordmg to the PwSnas, 
Magadha takes a prommont place in traditional history ^ Subsequently 
as will he shown, Ceti underwent a constitutional change when it became a 
republic 


THE fItoavab 


Tho text of the KunSla JStalea,* the only Jatahi which gives us a vemon 
of tho Pandava story, is quite unsatisfactory It is almost impossible, m many 
places, to distinguiah between tho vanous portions of the J atala We cannot 
ascertam which portions belong to the "atilavaUhu’ proper and which to the 
oommentary or tho 'paecuppannavaltJiu’ Both the gaOiS, which names the five 
Fahdavas, and the prose portion which relates the stoiy m detail are, m Fons- 
boll’s edition, prmted m smaller types, which fiiot, aocordmg to the general 
method followed m that edition, would assign these passages to the commen- 
tarial portions But lookmg mmutely mto tho context, a distmction might 
possibly be made Thus the piShif which is preoeded by the phrase otom 

ca pan vttareffm vdkyatn ’ — ^1000 too we have a further verse — should be taken, 
as we believe, to have been a part of the ‘attfttvaKhu’ proper While the prose 
portion which relates tho story in detail should be relegated to the comm^- 
tanal portion, smoe it only Treats at length, that is comments iqion, a 
which has already been said before This latter procedure has been rwo 
to also in respect to other stories of the same type ocounmgmthesame Jo » 


1 11,27,20 lulaterpcnoditwaa aseat of afendatoryflynasty of tho VfitS+akofl 

Jayaswal, Eulary of laita, 160-3S0 A D , pp S9ff 

2 BayidiBiidhmy, op at , p 47 

g See Infra, ander Googiaphioal LexieoD 

4 SeeJ.ni.pp 10-7, where tho DaddoioNSgee are mentioned 

e Faigitei, op at , p 118 

6 pajgiter, op at , p 282 . nMa evidently 

See J, VI, pp 480 //, where wo hear of dehrSiBiio-fhc kingoof Oeti, 

■ sals' 


an oligarcliical state 


8 J.,Vpp412// 
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viz., those of Soocatapayl, S^akat! and Knrangavi.' This however does not 
take away tiie value that attaches to the novel version of the story before ns. 

Let us then examine the story as it is. The QadtS says 
“A^ Jjjmo Nabulo Bhimaseno 
Yudhu^hh Saliadevo ea ra^S 
ete <pa& paUca-fnr-aiuioa ndt i 

bAtyjavdmanena pdpaniji” 


The lady, named Eanha ]ust above the galM,^ eays the gdtJia, not 
content with the five husbands sinned with a hunchbacked man. This inci- 
dent IS then further explained in the prose portion. Kanha was the posthu- 
mous daughter of a king of Eosala who had been killed in a battle and whose 
pregnant queen had been earned away by a oertnn Brahmadatta of 
Th^ arranged a svayamvara or choice marraige far her m Benares. Just at that 
tune the five sons of Kmg Panfin, Ajjuna, Nakula, BbTmaiwmft, Yudhitthila 
and Sahadeva, who had completed their educatian at Taldrasila and who were 
now travelling about the country, came to Benares. They attended the 
Svayamfwa and Kanha chose all of them as her husbands. Now, somstune 
after she fell m love with her hunchbacked servant. This unohasteness, dis- 
loyalty and depravity of hers were exposed by the eldest prince A]]uns, 
whereupon the five brothers in sheer disgust renounced the world to pass 
their remanung lives m the Hin^ayas. 

This 18, m short, the life-history of the Pandavas according to the Jdtaka. 
It IS m smgular contrast with the story as given in the Mdkabhmaia, or for the 
matter of that, m the whole range of Hindu lateratuie and tradition. 


As we said above, this detailed story appears to be a fabneafaon, or, may 
be, a corruption of the ongml, by the oommentator of the 5 th or the 6 th een- 
t^ A D The pimo^al aim of the story teller is here to show the feminine 
depravity. It is true. But why and how did he feU upon this particular in- 
stanoe--thB ^nha who is one of the most magnificent oharaoters in the 
whole of the Epic and later literature— 18 utterly inexphoable.'* That she 
was married to the five Pahdavas may be taken to be a/mfoowwMilt, in as 

mu<A as It 18 m perfect agreement with the Epic and Tradition. But there 
at least as far as we can see, not an inklmg, or even a concealed suggestion 
m her unohastity m the whole range of Hindu Tradition. Had she really 

^ “nyliow, have leaked out, 
^ h^ver t^ Bpw might to conceal it. The libel is reaUy mahoious, 
may be an outcome of blissful iRuoranco of facts. ’ 

J.y.pp 427-30 — — 

i 424-6 2S8 

but o£ the lsdy-Kanliil.K™iiS- 

of ^ ” 

tth or Sth. ocntm^A^D'ai oompiler in the 

aorar in tUo world ba ohssto w mamed five bnsbt^ 

and was mUnonced by lator dav “c BBunnw nooUnituin oi facts 

bnachbaolioa sc^t. ^ "splaaahona and Buddiigt motahty. And hs owated the 
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Two oliliet glaimg desorepanoies axe (a) tlie eduoaiaon of tlie five Psq- 
davas at Takkaeila and (6) the Kasl-Eosala incident and the oonseqaent 
double parentage (diiej>elihd) of Eanha Both of these can ho accounted for 
as due to the general tendency of the Jdtakaa to bring in, wherever they like, 
Taikkasila and Benares — traite which were common for the Mahdjanapaia 
Penod that preceded the Buddha and which produced these stones 

The fact that the gdffid makes A]juna the eldest brother may have somo 
significance ' It may not have been a fact But the early heroic bard, most 
probably, considered A]]una as a type of hero and had, therefore, given him 
the first place ho deserved The same idea was perhaps taken up m the 
gd(hd. 

The most valuable support that the Jdtala gives to the Epic account is 
m stating that Eaoha married tho five Pandavas. It was a fact, thou^ the 
J ataka may try m its own way to justify it as does the Epio itself ^ It seems 
futile and sentimental weakness now to try to deny or justify and explam the 
simple fact of an ancient family custom of polyandry That the Pandavas 
belonged to a difierent family, or rather a tiibo, at a level of oultuie lower 
than that of the Kurus or the Panoalas is a fact difficult to deny ’ It would 
bo muoh wiser in the mterests of Truth to face and xecogniso the foot 

Fmally, tho J ataka does not make any reference to tho Great War or to the 
oonneotion of the Paijdavas with Vasudeva Krsua or to the death of Jara- 
sandha.* 


VaSODEVA EANHA AUD KAUSA. 


There is nothing in tho Jdlakas themselves, it is true, that can support 
us in our attempt to speak of Kanha and Kamsa just after the Pandavas Our 
attemjit is due therefore to an mcbnation to aooqit the Paxetdmo traditional 
genealogy as worked out by Pargiter’ to be plausible, if not absolutely cor- 
rect. 


1 Siddhftnta, Th$ fferotc Age oj Indta, p 0^ ooto 

2 
8 

XndtOf pj 
tbe ’ 


to snggeat tho ibreigu ongin of the ^ftudua Ibid Dr Xteyclmodbury s attest ^ 3 
his oppOBiboii doea not carry mnoh wreight That Fatafijoh obIIb the Taodw 
NtyogalA hnowmi to be on ancuont Hudu ongtom and is not for frw Poiyan^,^ oooura 
Sooi' H.A /,pp 2e0.Eorfpffi»liifyo/tt»Vai»»»«*SMt,PP 
in a flStala 11,98 90 0 66, as the name ol a bong Does it eignily anything ^ wi i See 
4 Whothm Enm was really eonneoted with tho Panclaros, m any v»}y" j 
Tirintomite,EMlTOo//ji*aniiIe™(Kr«,I,p 467 and note ?'’// “Lt^on logerding 

dias narrated by week writoie undonbtodly proyre the antaquity “ 

this oonneotion 0} Bay^ndhoiy, Eorly ffHtory (ht Po»»«oi»£edi P 
B A1 a r.pp 148, IflC, 2B2 4 Abouttto wla^hotwom^^^ 
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Our source here of the history of Kanha and Kamsa is chiefly the Ghata 
JSlaka^ The main purpose of the Jatola as related hero is assutediy to show 
the of wailing after death. It is quite natural, thweforo, that at 

the end of the story it should, as it really does, come to a point where this 
.mtiwiBiit is exemplified. And the major prose portion of the story, ^ns, 
devotes itself to the main theme — the legend of Krsna and Kamsa— while it 
is only towards the end that thepofSos embodying Ihe above sentiment are 
introduced. These gdthds, though they may have otherwise some significance, 
have no direct hearing upon the main story told before, and are practically 
of no use to us to ^ean out something historical or traditional from them. So 
that we are left soldy to the prose portion to extract whatever material we 
can for our purpose. This may, however, appear to discount the value of our 
results, but, as we shall presently see, on comparing it with other data, it would 
a^ear to preserve, substantially, a correct version of the tratition about 
Kr^na and Kamsa Let us then turn to the story itself 

Emg Mahakamsa, who ruled m the city of Asitanjana m the Kamsa dis- 
trict (Kamsabhoga) in the Uttoiapatha, had two sons named Kaihsa and Upa- 
kamsa and a dan^tet Bevagabbha. After his death, he was succeeded by 
Kamsa, Upakamsa becoming the viceroy. 'VThen Bevagabbha was bom it 
was prophesised that a son bom of her would destroy the Kamsa hue together 
with the Kamsa country Mahakamsa, her father, could not put her to death 
out of oflechon for her and when Kamsa came to the throne, he too could 


not think of doing so for fear of a general outcry of condemnation from the 
people So havmg resolved not to give her m marriage to anyone, the two 
brothers put her in a solitary tower built for the purpose. She was given two 
attendants— Nandagqpa and her husband Andhakavenhu. At that very time, 
after the decease of King Mahasagara of Uttara Madhura, his older son Sagara 
succeeded him, the younger Upasagara becoming the viceroy. This Upasa- 
gara fled from bis brother’s Kin^m where he had mtrigued in the harmu, and 
came to his old ftiend Upaka m sa Th»e, in Asitanjana, he again began to 


pay stealthy visits to Bevagabbha m her solitary prison. The lady was easily 
won over by him. By and by it became known that she was big with child 
and Nandagopa was compelled to relate the whole story before the two broth- 
ers who then thought, that if she gave birth to a son, they would at once put 
1^ to death, and if it was a daughter she should be spared. With this deci- 
sion they married Bevagabbha to Upasagara, ‘the discredited young pimce 
from Madhura’. A daughter was horn to them and was named Afljana. The 
two brothers now allotted to the pair an estate— a viflage {bhogagdma) named 
Govaddhamana where they settled. In course of time Bevagabbha bore ten 
sons successively— VasudevB, Baladeva, Oandadeva, Snriyadeva, Aggideva, 
Vatunadeva, Ajjana, Pajjana, Ghatapandita and Ankn ra, They all were 
managed to pass as Nandagopa’s sons, and the ten daughtws of Nimdagopa 
shmlarly passed as the dauhgters of Bevagabbha. 


J tIV,pp 70 


^ stoty aa Rented hon bos bean exunmed with a view to 
D Jf.O 43pp 493//, Hwdy, tbii, 63. pp 36410, 
. aadWmtenuKop 471-3 to aU rf 
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The ton biothora, now known as the sons of Andliakavenhu, grew big and 
strong and fierce and ferocious withal, they wont about plun^uig Emg 
Kamsa came to know of those plundering raids The real idontily was then 
disposed and Kamsa devised a plan to put an end to them He invited ihe 
two brothers, Tasudeva and Balodova, to a wrestbng fight. The two corns 
to the place makmg havoc all the way through Baladova easily put the two 
ii^al wrestters, Canflra and Muttluka to death, andVasudovakilllod Kamsa 
and his brother by throwmg a wheel The crowd winch had gathered to wit- 
ness the poiformanoe was terrified and at once aceeplod Vasudeva as thoir 
protector. 


Then began the eareor of conquest ton biothois first of all sur- 

rounded the oity of Ayojja, cleared the ]unglo around it and took the kmg, 
Kalasena, prisoner From Ayoj]a they procoodod to Dvaravatf Now, this 
was a wonderous oity On one side of it there was a moimtam and on another 
the sea Bomg unable to capture it they took the advice of sage Kanhadi- 
payona who was their &iend They fixed four iron pillars at the four gates 
of the city and clumped them with ohains of non Thus enabled they entered 
the oity, killed its kmg and captured the country After tins they conquered 
throe and sixty thousand cities all over India and then hved at DvaravaH 
dividing the kmgdom in ten shares At the generous suggestion of the youngest 
Ankara, his share was conferred upon lady AfijanS lii course of time their 
parents died 

Then died one dearly-loved son of King Vasudeva The king, overwhelmed 
with grief, gave himself up to mourning, neglecting everything. Then Ghata- 
pondita, wishing to rbheve him, made a tnok. Ho said he wanted the hare 
withm the moon’ ‘This was absurd,’ pointed out Vasudevo Ghata, thm, 
showed with wise sayings, that his mourning too was futile Thus oonsoled, 
Vasudeva MahSiaja ruled the kmgdom righteously 

After a long time the sons of the ton brothers visited Kanhnd 5 ®yona rf 
divme insight {dtbbacalMuia) to test him They procuied a young lad an 
dressed him up and by bmdu^ a pillow about his belly, made it appear as 
thou^ ho were big with child “When, Sir, will this woman be dehvere 
they asked The sage pereeived everything He replied, "this man on o 
7th day from now will brmg forth a knot of accaoio wood (JJiadtragn^^^^ 
with which he will destroy tiie Ime of Vasudeva ’’ “Ah, folse ascetic 
said they, “a man can never brmg forth a ohild,’’ and they killed the sage a 
once 

Some time after, the kmgs proposed to enjoy a sport in the water a 
gorgeous pavillion they sat, ate and drank. They b^an to go ^ . . 

and divided themselves mto two groups At lost one of them luoto * 
from the erdka plant, which, oven as he plucked it, beome a dub o 
wood m his hand. With this he beat many people Thw imo ©am 
did the same, and oudgellmg one another they rfl wore killed. ^ 

Baladeva and sister Anjana fled m a chariot with the pwolwto, whil 
was on. 
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Bnladeva was killed in the foiost of Knlamuttkika 1)7 Mutthika, tlie 
wiestlef, wko had been bom again as a yaWha Yasudcva, with his sistei and 
the fimhia came to a ftontier village. He lay down in a forest, sending his 
sister ond the yurohtta into the village to get some food. A hunter named 
Jam, passing by the way, took him to be a pig and threw n spear which 
pierced his feet. The wound proved fatal Thus excepting Lady Ahjana, 
theypcnidied everyone, it is said 

It will be readily seen horn, the foregoing summary that, leaving out some 
statements of purely mythical and legendary character, there is a nucleus of a 
leally historical tradition. Our task must be to compare this version with 
others and get at the Truth, at least to a probable degree. 

lust to take the identity of names Our Jatala knows that Vasudeva 
was also called Kanha (Krjna) which was his gotta name. ’ His father’s name 
IS given as Upasagara, quite an unfamiliar name, while the Epic,* the 
Pufflucs* and the Jaina Uttatadhyayaua Sutia* unanimously give the name 
yMudeva. His mother’s name, accoi^g to our JataJca, is Devagabbha, which 
is identicsl with Devaki of other authorities ® That ho had a yonnger brother 
named Baladeva is vouchsafed by other sources also.® The names of 
Ahjanade^ Eanha’s sister, and the eight brothers^ seem to be free inventious 
of the laterday commentator. 


Dr Raychaudhury, in his valuable monograph on 'The Emly History of 
the Vaisnava Sect’ has thoroughly esammed all the available sources for the 
Irfe history of Krsna Vasudeva and has mamtamed witli good reasons, that 
&sim Vasudeva of the ChSndogya Upamsad,^ the Astadhyayi of Panini,^ 
the Indila of Hegasthenes,'® the Jama XJtlaradhyayam Silfia," the Gha/a 
Jatala, the Maiiabiiasyn of Patafi]ah,>® the Maha-bhaiala,'" ond the Pura- 


19-80-GG 139,147,148, Of alsoJ,VI, pp 421.G 1486 SirB Q Blian> 
da Aar took the tvo namea aa denoting two different indiviHwatB vssiulavft m hta nmniAn *.» 

"■ 1'“*" - 

2 MSS xiu, 147, 33-5 

3 See Bargiter, .4 / H T.pp 104-7 

4 SOaratSisdsana Sutra, \xii 

taabiytipef^ Fleet, 0 I So 13, p %4 TOjranefrfiw Bataripnrna Bfano DetaH 

6 MSn , H, 79, 23 ; Utiarndhyayana SGtra, 

® Satee-oytU. Of. 

8 m, 17, 0 

IV, 3, 95 ; IV, 3, 98-99 

aad An, as. p 201 

J , IV, pp 79-89 

See X«d Ant , HI, 1874, pp 14-0 
Ofu S&ensen^ Index to the Ilah&bhi^rata. eub, wc, 
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ms/ is one and the same person.^ Tln^ illumuiatmg identity does not at 
all seem improbable \rhen we try to visnaliso the simple, inomato and human 
fignro of Ersna from out the entangling 'prodigious after-crop of fable’ that 
has grown around liim It is a romarkablo way of looking at tbmgs Icgendaiy 
that has led scholars to interpret Ersna ns n solar divinity, ^ or a god^ or 
even a vegetarian deity,” liko the Greek Dionysos It was the same ptoceas 
by which that talented Pronoh Savant,” was dragged on to represent Gotama 
Buddha ns a Solar type, and the history of the reformer as a sun-myth It is 
n wrong process, this, to begin at the wrong end with the late opio and 
Paurdnic legends wluch have completely overshadowed the original lignie, 
instead of at the right end with the earlier sources which preserve it in its 
ongmal colours ^ 

Ersna is not a mythical personage Our Jdtaka lends support to the 
Upantsad and the Jnina TJUutadhyayana Svlra in manifesting the simple and 
human ohnractor of Ersna ® The Jdtala presents him as only a powerfiil 
warrior and a groat king ‘who lias not oven sufficient self-control for oheokmg 
his feelings at the death of his dear son, and some wise sayings of his brother 
Ghnta Pandita,® restore him to his normal peace of mind ’ 


The Jdlaktt knows that Vnsudeva was a soion of the royal family Ae 
Yddava, Satvatn or Vrsni of the Purams-ot Mathura— Dttara Madhura 
The oiiatenoo of a oity named Asitanjann and n separate distnct of Kamsa 
IS unltnown to other sources ' ' 


1 See FargUcr , it 1 H T.-pp 101-7 jn.-nmo 

2 Bayohandlrary, Early llirlaryof tte Fnniioto Sal , pp o M note, 

and Ponrtme Krona with tho UpantMiiie Kjonn lo denied ^Jlei Meier, S B w . IjP „ 
iSodonncll and Keith doubt It Fed /«d.I,p Tnd rtiS 

Pelieion* 0 / Mta. p 108 sf Keith “Tho opie ha. a god, tho Vpammd a man. end the meem 
of oomwaon uro not apparent ” J S A 3,1015,]) B30 

3 Borthp op eti , pp 100, 107 and note 

4 Hopkinflp Bcligwns of /nffro, p 407 
6 Keith, J B A 8, 1016, pp 830 J/ 

6 Bmilo Senart, Esaax 8ur lo V^tnde du Buddha, 2nd cd , PariB, 1882 

7 Bayohaudhuiy, JSarIpKtafoayo/rte FawwaSecfpp 24 

8 Though, we rnuet obserro hero, tho iffifalo acenw to 

oation of him in that hu epithet Koaava, so widl-knownin the the SavdhSyano 

and used by, the nos 139, 144ofthiS |/3fattf *"-Rj^«ohaudhurT, Sorty 

11, 6 , 24, was an epithet of MoSnphahed 

of tho Tatsnaia 8oeU p 02 Gneiwm pS ««“ 

fiotasearivasthotimeof mim(8thBC)7 4®iW8,p 268 Botthiswaww 
ttoveny See Jayaewol flindu P<d.(y, I, W 120-2 / ^ ^ I ^ jSd 

409 // 866 0 Bat Epigrmhio evidonoe 8ho^TB ^at the 
B 0 Bee Laden, BfatoH/McrtpftoiM,^ 1 , X, Appendi%, nos 6,669,1 

e There IS nothing to eonohointo this ineidontwIu^MawtoMo ^^^^^^, 

naagmation of alattor-day oommentator Ono may howerobo ^ ctardoyya 
^^een these gSffids of Ghata and ths pMosophu^ of GW 

^ Snh^Bla of . . 

10 Of the statement of Megasthenes regnidmg tho „ , jgiala, VI, p 280 G 

Kw» afiady deified) with th?Bon.asenoi (Su^ena i. menteoned in a Jauea. 

1,28) and Mrthora MoCrmdle, jUanosMsiiM end Arms, p 201 PiMiter.OP «' 

11 lnthaEpieai,dtheP«r«»<»,iti.Methur5 0T»twhiehKaniaarnIed Pargitsr.a? 

pp 107,171,282,291, 
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It is not n littlfe surprising to learn that the Jdtaia takes Andhokmenhi 
{Andhalavr^i} as a name ot one paitieular person who was the slave husband 
of Eandagoplr, the maid servant of Devogabbha in her confinement,' and 
after whom and his brothers were known as Anihakavenha[dsapuUd, 
the sons of Audhakavehhn, the servitor.^ Whereas the Pawdnio tradition, 
we know, makes Andhaka and Vrsni two sons of Batvata, the YSdava, after 
whomtheii descendants were together known as Andhakmrsnis.^ 


The J dtabu does not give ns any definite account of Vasudeva’s childhood, 
ezeept that he and his brothers am said to have grown very naughty, plunder- 
ing wherever they liked/ Neither those miraculous youthful performances 
of his, so elaborately desenbed in the Purdpos, not his questionable relations 
with the 'gopis' are thrust upon us by the J dtaka which only knows the 
simple story ® 

The story of his quarrel with Eamsa, and the eventful death of the latter 
oppwiB on the other hand to bo founded on fhot. As early as the time of 
Patifijali (2nd B.C ) this event was clearly remembered, thim^ believed to 
have ooeutred at a very remote time, and was the subject of dramatic tepte- 

^tation" The real cause of this quarrel is unknown to the Jdtohfl which 

does not portray Kamsa m ossentially bad colours as docs the Pawdnie 
aocomt, but makes him, on the contrary, a bnd king who readily heats and 
dTOid^ the oomplaints of his subjects The prophesy, both here and 
tisewhete, is only an ignorant sheath for the t eal cause '' The incident of 

a j”. lY Banmnia, B9. 

Oa tho other hand bo old an aothonty as ^ndezt H, pp 289>90 

IV, 1, 114 , VL 2 84 EnxuL knows bowi of thimi as a joint name • AstHih-. 

iGl Oiiai w gerwrolly Hupnosod to bdoM to 
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the wrcstUnij mat eh may have some lihtotical haiia, since it is commonly 
related by TOrious nnlhoritics.* 

After tile deatli of Kaiiiw, the peeplr ehesc Krsnn to be their lord and 
protector. Then followed the tiiicer of (.omjUGsls Only two out of these 
conquests are spccificsllv mcntion«l in tho JalnLn Fust, they invaded the 
city of A}0}]n, captured il niid look its king Kalnscna prisoner. Then they 
proceeded townnls DM'irnvaU which Iho)' could not easily capture. It tras 
only after various tnelies lenmt from s.-i»e TCnohndlpdyana that they were able 
to take possession of il and llienthej «eHled lliotc.* 

The Jiiliila does not nl nil rofer lo Krsna's connection with tho Pnedaves 
or iTnrusandlin which must have been intimate if tho Kpio and FawSnie 
nroniinis arc to ho lieliesed ® 


The MahSimmnqgn Jiilula prosnrses, it seems, n gcmihic tradition when 
il slates in a giilhii that VSsiidei.a Kanlia had for his beloswl queen .Tnmba- 
vati, a Oniidula woman, (he mother of King Rtii * 

The slorv of tho Andhnfcavenlm youths testing tho divine sight of the 
wise sngo Knniindipiiyann, in n rather indecent manner, and tho consequent 
rage of tho latter and tlic (ilnjdng of him by the youths, might appear to have 
boon originated in fact, ns it is related bv various other authorities m 
common.’’ 


This brings ns lo tho finol phase of tho life of Krsnn ond his kmsfolk, m , 
tho final destnicfion of the /Vndbnkovonhus Besides tho detailed and well- 
nigh picturesque account given in the present Jalala, there are two galMi 
wlitcli summnriro the episode, in a nut-slioU ns it were Tlio one m the 
Kilihli/in Jnfolfl® any.s — 


“ *Twns after drinking this, I woon, 
Tho Andhnlms and Vrsni race, 
Itoanung along tlio slioro, wero scon. 
To fell, each by Ins kinsman’s maco ." 


1 J , IV, pp 81-2 , Hftlararito, Act V ; UaniamSa, S3 , rt«n« i*., I'» ^9 i, < at 

2 Accordins I® Hi® o'®®* testimony ol Iho Epio nnd tho J’lir®''". '^-TYSn^toMlliw 
JarStandfaii, tho miRhty foe. ond their incompetence to resict hiofwccstii»isr» 

w ith all his people miniated from Miathort to 111 araLS, See 6 L Katre, op cii , pp 

883 5 Poigitor,A / H T.p 282 See lot an interesting aoBgcstion from Dr uojonsuu- 

P B A J p 100, rogording the piabablo oanso of this Yodavo ovonns to 

8. See Supra, also soo Katro, 1 c Some may ventnro to boo a conceslca te 
JarSsandhauitbonaeatthoaamo JarB, thehuntar,inoiirJdf<iIn i.iMBio- 

4 J , VI, p 421.G, 1485 OJ Fwim P . V 37 , IV, 16 , BJociron P , 
dooBe, pp 70, 81, all oI which name tho son ns Samba notqoifo duBimilar a nMW 
Pasim, the poet, is said to have composed a poem nsmod jawfaro/J^riaoj^ nnoted m 
ol Jamhavatl Bhsndarkar, Oojtuta Worl,, II, pp 1C7, 300, m 308 
Thomas, .KBilndroiacososointieropo, pp. 61 ff Soo Keith, A Sulorp ifoiiit 
np 46,203.4-, 430 , saostoir 

6 JlfPg KV1,1. Fwa«P.T.37. Ar«ofasfrn,I,6,4nt(ipgdmfa«aoi gP 

of KanhadlpSyona — ^tho famerns Knna DvaipSysna Vysso, tlw StSVH’' 

tho groat Epio— ns found in tho Stefa and tho KanhaAfpSyam pBSSt 

pn 27 ff has boon osamincd with its pataUol m too gr»t Epio 

IV INS ) pp 120-4 Tho irrovorcnt attitude of the Andhnkavonhns tomra^^^JJ^ qj , 

ha-vBoomo oignifioanoo in conneabon with Aryan oapansionil too^iww^ 
BaraohMdhSyTp E A I , p 100 TgdaTBS as an Asnra tnbe. see A Bmwji w. o 
India, pp 8®//„ _ „ 

0 J V. p 18-G, 67 
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and the other in the Samkucca J atala^ reads . — 

“Assailing black Dipayana, the men of Yr§m race^ 

With Andhakas sou^t Yama’s realm, each slam by other’s mace’’^. 

This incident of the pathetic ruin of tiie Audhakavetihus by fratricidal 
strife, which occurred a few years after the great Kuruk^tra war,* must, we 
think, be regarded as histonoal fact.^ 

Vasudeva and bis favourite brother Baladeva were the sole survivors.* 
Both of them leave the fatal place at once. Baladeva dies on the way and 
Kmqa hims elf hves a few days more ’’ Thus ends this tragic, but completely 
imsunderstood, chapter of the remote pouod of our history which, though 
unsupported by any defimte contomporar}' records, has sufficient naturalness 
and vividness to be taken as histoiioaUy true. 

The disunited remnants of this great and distinguished family of Dvara- 
vati (Dvaraka) then abandoned their mam stronghold — Dvoraka, on which 
the sea encroached as the Paurantc accounts say — and retreated northwnrds 
but were attacked and broken up by the rude Abhitas of Rajputana." 
Th«r descendants, however, reappear m history as one of the powers which 
ansB on the rums of the Mauryan Empire m the second century B. 0. and the 
name of their corporation (tdjanya gana) has been preserved by a unique 
com.® 


8. SOME LESS KNOWN KINGS 


Here may also be included, we think, the names of some less-known, but 
apparently ancient, kings who ate known to the Jdtaka gdthas as anoient and 
xxaaitiozLal ones 


1 Ibid p 267-0 67 

3 0/ MBU. KVl, 3 , Fwnit P , V 37 , ArthaiSsIra, 1, 0 , Anlaiadaiiuao, pp 80-2 

0 0/ MBS, XVI. 3 V.X.PW 

M JSfcrti*™ 3^0 death of Krpis 


j.y JUIOWn as 

R»yohauahucy, Ufe m Anciml /ncTics pp. 279-80, 
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With Ajjuna loading, those lungs stand in one line i c , those who accord- 
ing to tho Jatalas sroro romcmhoroil to Imvo perished long before for their 
snong deeds. 

The gdtha,' nhioli ooulaius tho names of four lungs together is this 
' YaiJid aha DandalX Ndhhiro 
Alh' Ajjuno Kuldbii cdpi rdjd 
tesath galim bruit supdpalammanntii 
laUh’ itpapannd tstnam viicthnld” 

From amongst these four kings, Ajjuna has already been dealt trith 
Dandaki is a later lung as n ill soon appear. Here wo should thoroforo take up 
the other two. 


KatASU 

Tho KhantivdH JdlaLa,^ relates the whole story in detail, how a faultless 
and forgiving sago mot his unhappy end at the hands of this cruel and arrogant 
long, Ealabu Towards tho end of tho story there are two gdlhdt? wtoh 
contain tho purport of the storj’ in short Tho prose-portion says that Kalabu 
was tho king of KasI So also docs tho Sarablianga J dtala* whioh also knows 

the story and has the traditional gddd * Wo have no mention of thw Wng, 
as fat as svo can gather, m any other literary or traditional source It 
bo noted, en passant, that 'Idbu' and 'alabit' from whioh is appaiently 
tho word laldbu, are words of Austro-Asiatio origm and mean, in JWli^ 
language, ‘gourd’— Lagenaria vidgaris ® Kalabn, then, may perhaps be fo^ 
out to bo a king of one of the islands of farther India or Greater India Bu 
this IS only a delightful surmise, a speeulation. 


KAUIKinA 


ydltUra IS a curious word indoed It seems N dhkira, 
and Ndrtkda are all only different pronunciations of one and the s^o 
connected with the coooanut tree.’ Tho goAd* cited for hm is in 
line as the others. For torturing a sinless osoetic, NSlikira, it says, p 


J,V,p 143-0 cs 
J,nx,pp 38 XT 
/till, GO 40, 60 

3.V,v 136 

Ibid, p 144-0 73. 


6 Ibid , p 144-0 73. « , md P'S 

6 See J nzylmki, ‘Noit Aryan Loans in Indo Arym'—^sdbuPrs^^^ , j , limsK 
ei Aon m India, pp IBSff “Ka ig a prefix fregaently mot with m these lengo 8“ 

^alimun Wnnmbn.ialSbs „n cH n r-'« O/WSm*' 

7. The ohenge oi Vo* into *Io* anfi met etna ii o woU-hnown pnon 
ratayorobhxdith 

6 Je V, p. 144.G. 72 
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The oommoataiy on tho galM, which also gives tho stoiy of this sinning, makhs 
Nalikua a king of Kaluga ' This is supppoiled by the Ceylonese tradition 
also.^ It is not improbable, for Eahnga is rich in ooooanuts.^ 


BBARU 

The Bharu-J dlaka* relates the story where two bands of ascetics fall in 
di^te with regard to a banyan tree They go to the king to settle theii 
dispute. Each gives him bribes. The case is settled, and both the parties 
have to repent. But the king, it is said, was destroyed with all the land sub- 
merged into the sea, because he took bribes So the abhiscmbuddh'i gatha' 

“The King of Bharu, as old stones say,^ 

Made holy hermits quarrel on a day : 
lor the which sin it fell that he fell dead, 

And with him all his kingdom perished ” 

'Bharu' IS obviously tho Pah form of Bh'igu ® We cannot ascertain at 
present whether here is any indication of some histoncal or a geological fact.’' 


HEJJBA 


There is a GS(hd m tho Mdtanga J atdha,^ 
speaks of King Mejjha thus 


repeated elsewhere,® whioh 


“M»]]ha, for famed MiaUiga’a sake fell from its place of pndo 
The laud became a wdderness and kmg and people died ’ 

Thence it was, it is said, that tho land was osllod M^hatannam ‘the forest or 
desert of Mejjha’ The story is told, m full, in tho MaUmga Jaiala,' ® where 
BUiteen thousand Brahmanas of Benares who were made 
to ta^ the Iwyugs of a Oandala and were put out of caste by other Brahma- 
nas, departed, in shame, from Benares and wont to the kingdom of Mejiha 
they Uved with tho king of that oountiy Tho above fact, wo mMn 

1 J . V, pp 144.6 

B Hardy, Manual, oj Bumarn, p 63 

3 Sue J B 0 B, 8 , xv, p 028 

4 J , II, pp 171-2 

vhich vas not very far from 

P , V, 38 , P«r«te(to. IV. o“ Bharu r^Im See 

upon tnB awe that 
ii now form the HSIikera 
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that of tho oxcommunioation and tlio oonsequenl migr at.mn of tlie 
of Bonaies to a presumably foreign country,' may have some lustoncal signi- 
ficaneo, though we have nothing to nscortam it. Mojjha, it u however inte- 
resting to note, seems to be a Pah rendering of the Samshtta Medhya and ftom 
the MahSbharala,^ at least wo do get tho name of Mcdhyaranya cerre^ond- 
ing to our Mojjharannom, and also of a river called Medhya But this identi- 
fication does not lend us any further It may, moreover, be mentioned in 
this conuootion that some of tho Pala Insonptions^ name tho Mcdss along 
with tho Andhrekos and tho Candalas, ns low-oaste people, thus suggesting a 
posmblo olfinity with our Mojjha, But this again gives us nothing more than 
that it raises a suspicion whether Mojjha had any comiection with the Medes 
of Ancient Persia M do St Martin connects tho Mcdas referred to fay Manu 
and named in tho Pdla Insoriptions mentioned above os low caste peopK with 
the Maococabngno of Flmy and with tho Mage peoples who ore in their turn 
to bo assooiatod with tho Median Magi * 


MAGA 


This very naturally brings us to an mtorcsting reference to a Mags king 
in a gdihd of tho Samhcea J dtaka^ which runs as follows — 


"go ea rdjS adhammaillio ratthamdihamsano Mago 


lapaytlud janapadam Tapane pccca paccali." 

From tho nature of its occurrence, it is difficult to hazard even a surmise 
of what IS meant by this Maga king 170 have no reference, as far as we know, 
in any other Indian btcrary source to a Maga kmg, exoeptang one of the 
Edicts of Adoka* wluch does mention a Maga Irmg of Cyrene along with other 
Hellenistio kings— Antioohos Theos of Syria, Ptoleny PhiladeJphos of 
Egypt, Ant^onos Gonatas of Macedonia and Alexander of Epims (or of 
Cormth) 


But as regards tho Maga BrShmams, we have ample authonties These 
Biahmapas gave tho name to the country of their lost adoption— Magadha, 
i c , magdn dkaragaU or Maga-lond. “The inhabitants of this region 
It Maga,’’ says Bapson,’ "a name doubtless derived from Magadha. The 


1 It must ]i*T» boon a foroigo country or ono mabited ty Nou-Aryaa 5°”® ham 

not objoot to tho» ‘defllod’ Biihmanss, bat ntboi, Treloumo thorn «» i* sooim to a« 
noggested m tho Meliha king’s fsTonsablo trostment towards those Brahmsoas 
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Vis^u and the Bhavisya PurSnas, it is interesting to note, relate in detail the 
teachtional migration of the Magas from ^ikadvipa or Persia into India.’ 
Even one of onr Jatalas knows a Biahmana boy of Magadha styled Magaku- 
mSia ^ These sun-worshippmg Maga Brahmanas are doubtless the Magi of 
Iran as Sir R G. Bhandarkar® showed long ago However, for ns it is qnite 
impossible to see anything substantial in the solitary gathd quoted above — 
as to whether it refers to a king of the Maga Brahmanas doimoiled in India or 
to one of the Magis of Persia * 


1 See Wilaoiii Vuinu P , luteo i pp XXXIX*XLI 

2 J.X,pl99* 

8 Collected WorJet tV, pp 218<21 , 7or Haga BrEhspinas andthoir conneotioxiTnth Uie 
Ilian of Feisia, see Spooner* J P A S>1015, pp 422//* MeCnndIc, and 

pp. 183-4 and notes , A Banerji-Saain* Aswo India* p 72* Hodiwala* Porsis o/ Ancient India* 
pp. 28, Xf 73//. 

4 What does '‘raifhavtddliaagana** *'the ^atro^r of the realn;** of onr gathi refer to f 
Does it nies to the rerolt of the Msgians against the Zoroaatnan religions lerolntion* the sett 

im by tiien\ as hug of the false Sinerdis* and the suioide of Cand^ses at Hairan (522 B C ) 
wmoh brought the sternly Zoroastnan Danns* son of Hystashxs to the throne of Bgypt T See 
Com&ridffe Ancient Pisfory* m, p 813 




CHAPTER II 

THE KUBU-PA{fGiLA KINGS 
(1200-1000 BO) 


W E RAVI! SEBIQHATRD the penod with which wo weie conoemed in the 
preceding chcpler as the “ancient period/' in order just to retain its 
obsoure and niioortain character. It has not moreover been possible to give 
anything like a historical narrative, of that period The only chronological 
strata that can he discerned are those of ancient traditional kmgs, mentioned 
only in the gatMs, and of those others who are treated m detail in prose 
portions The time limit, ranging from 2000 B. 0 to 1400 B 0 , given to 
that period, cannot he anythmg but arbitrary or at the most approximate 
It must bo remembered, howovoi, that this approxunation rests on the 
assumption, that some of the names of kmgs ^cussed here are to bo 
found in the Tedte Literature, which, acoordmg to the majority of Vedto 
scholars,' corresponds to the oarhor period of Indo-Arjran expansion- 
second millemum B C 


Dnrmg, and piobably long befoio, this period the Aiyans -nore pourmg 
into India, through the North-west of India along the high moimtains of 
Himavat, Mdjavat and Tnkakud, and across the nvors Suyaatu, Kriunn and 
others ® We see them commg mto confiiot with the Non- Aryan Dfisa people 
of the east and south and with the Asuia people from along the Sindhu-SarM- 
vati waterways ® The conflict termmatos with the Dasarajna battle on the 
Parusni (Eavl) where the Aiya-Bhaiatas emerge victonous and lead lieir way 
mto the 'lutanor' The Asura-Purus, with their ten aUios, sufier defeat and 
are pushed to further east The Dasa is also vanquished and dnvcn away 
among the hills * Then fbllows a remarkable process of amalgamation, by 
which the Trtsn-Bharatas merge into the Kurus on the Sarasvati, the ura 
FOnis mto tho Panoalas,® and at last m the Bralunana Period wo see e 
United nation of the Kuiu-Panoala’ mliahiting the region whic er y 
becomes the hallowed Kumksetra “Indo-Aiyan genealogy storts a ttesu 
page with the Kum-Pnnoaln — Pauravos of Ilnstinapnro 


1 See Keith in C 1/ 7 , 1, pp 70, IMjCf. ’.i ^ 

Aliareya BrShntana, I, Intro , pp 47 Xf , Kaegii ^ 38 J[, 
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This bnef and rnnning sketch of the period, which' must have absorbed 
oentories, only supphcs ns with faint, though impressing, glimpses of the re- 
mote post — of the civilization bnned under the mms at Mohenjo-daro in Sind 
and at Harappa in Pan]ab ’ Wo felt it necessary to give this sketch in order 
to mamtain the connecting link between the story and the detached periods 
with which we have to concern ourselves here 

The next stage in Indo- Aryan history begins, as we saw above, with the 
appearance of the Knms and the Pancalas who were, in the BrShmana Period, 
settled m the Middle country— the madlyama dil of the Attareya Brahma'na.^ 
Even though the two peoples are often seen to be referred to m the Brahma'yas 
as a united nation,^ it does not necessarily follow that both lived nndei one 
kingship As a matter of fiiot, the relations between the two were sometimes 
friendly,* and then tied with matrimonial alliances,'’ bnt at other times, 
hostde This oonflict drags on till the great Bharata war,® and later It is 
precisely here that we should usher in the Jdtala evidence for this period 
which forms the 8ab]oct of this chapter. 

As the JatahaB do not give ns much that can be said as co-relative to the 
two kingdoms of Kuru and Pancala, it would be better, we tiling for the sake 
of oleamess, to treat them aeparatdy and notice the relation between the two 
wherever possible 


THE KDBITB 


The Kuru kingdom, as known to the Jatalag,^ had an extent ofthree hund- 
red leagues Its capital was Indapatta.® (modem Indrapat near Delhi) 
which IS sometunes said to have exten^d over seven leagues.® The reigning 
dynasty belonged to the Yvdhtthla gotta, i e , the family of Tudhi^thuV® 
a feet which shows that the Jatalas are femiliar only with the events that 
occurred after the Great war, one of which was the inclusion of the Pandavas 
in the famous Kumlme . • ' The date of the Bharata war is still a matter of 

3 itoh«i]oDSroanilh>ltiiu.Oxvil.zaf«m, (London. 1931.) 
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oontrovorsy. But between tlio two pknsible extremes of 15th century B 0 • 
and the 10th century B 0 we may take the 12th century B C ns the cio 
media ^ 

The JataJiM mention only a few kings of this Ime Those who find 
mention are Koravya,^ Dhananjaya Eoravya,^ Sutasoma^ and perhaps 
Benu'^ Of these, Dhanafijaya Eoravya appears to have been the mc^ fanu- 
hai, as he must have been also very popular m those times, and his relation 
with his minister Vidhurapandita forms the subject of some of the stones, 
Who is this Dhani^jaya ^ In the Epic Dhananjaya is an ordinary ^thet of 
Arjuna.’ But there are indications m the Jdtakas themselves wkeh tend to 
conneot it with Yndhitthila himsell. Thus the gStMs of the Sainhhma, 
JdtaLa have the refrain : 

“Rafliio 'hampihilo dvlo Loravyassa yasassino 

AUham dJummam ea puedkesi ‘tCBabravt YvdhiiOnlo" * 

Agam Dhanafijaya is said to have been remembered for his skill in the 
game of dice (g^mUako),''^ whieh qualification, accordmg to the Epic, 
apphes well to Yudhisthira " He is moreover desenbed ns a pious, righteous 
and charitable long,’® which again is in complete agreement with what we 
know of Yudhisthira from the Epic'® and later Hindu tradition’*. 

With Dhansfijaya Koravyn is mentioned his almost inseparable compan- 
ion Vidhurapandita ' ® who is generally known as a minister and a teacher of law, 
morality and pohty One Jdlala' ® prose unncoessanly makes him the jraro- 
lata of a kmg of Benares, though the gatlids do not suggest anything of the 
kmd. Similarly the prose of the VidltUTapatfdila JdtaKa'^ seeks to describee 
him as a BriLhmana and the son of a Brahmana Canda, whde the gathas are 
clear m representing in'Ti as a Huru councillor, holdmg the status of a noble 
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of the royal family of the Earns, though bom m a natural state of servitude* 
That he was bom of a slave is proved by his own declaration ‘addhd h% yoniUt 
aJum pi yafo’,^ thus agceemg with the Kpie account of his birth, though 
related in the usual nuraoulous manner.^ 


Vidhura is a just and truthhil mem, possessing great power of eloquence, so 
much so that aU kmgs from India ore said to have approadhed him and — sat 
at his feat to hear the Dhtmma.* His discourse on a householder’s life and 
happmess, andhis advice to young aspirants to the king’s court, testify to his 
gemus and political msight ^ In the Dasa-Brahmaya JataLa,^ he figures as 
an advocate of a revoltmg opmion about the Brahmanos of his time, which 
may well have some histonoal aignifioance.’’ The Vidhurapandita J ataka relates 
at length, predonunently m gdlhds which run m the epic strain, the story of 
Vidhura and the Yakkha prmce Pnnnaka ° the Naga queen Vimala’s desire 
for the heart of Vidhura, the prmoeas Irandata’s search for a husband to fullfil 
that desire, hat umon with the Yakkha prmce Punnaka, his victory at a dice 
play with kmg Dhananjaya and the consequent wmiung over the wise man, 
their return to the Naga capital, the queen’s humbbng down at the sight of the 
groat man, and his final release and a gift of a precious jewel &om Punnaka 
which he dehvered to the Kuru kmg— all this may only be a &ble, pure and 
simple, though as old as the second century BO.® 


One more pomt to bo noticed m conuection with Dhananjaya Eoravya 
In the Dhum^ari Jatala' ® he is represented as showing fevour to new comers 
(dgarOakamm yem samgdbam aldsi) neglectmg the old and faithful soldiers 
{poranakayodhe aganelvd) This policy was responsible for his defeat in a battle 
m a disturbed frontier provmce. He came to realize his mistake with the 
hdp of his wise councillor Vidhura. How far this incident can he taken as 
historical, wo ate not able to asoertam, it bemg left uncorroborated, as fet as 
we know, by further evidence 
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For Sulasonia’s lustoiionl existence, wo oaunol vouch In the long, dieaiy 
and opio-hko stoiy related in the Maliaswlasoma JdlaLa,' wo find him as the 
Lord of the Eunis ^ TIio king of Bonares turns out a man-eater. Sutasoma, 
with his masterly gomus, restores him to his senses and, at the end, ostahhshes 
liim on lus throne In the intorvcmng gdtJtds wo are given a glonons desonp- 
tion of Sutasoma’s virtuous reign, * The man-eater kmg, who is m the 
gdthds towards the ond^ named Kammnsapada, restores the kmgs whom ho 
had captuiod to liberty. The 8 tor>' of Falmosapiida, the kmg of A3rodhyo, 
IS well-known in the MalidbltSraia and the Puranas ® But it has no reference 
to Sutasoma or anj’ other person named in (ho JStaht story The story, with 
almost the same oft-ropoated gatMs, occurs in the Jagaddisa JdlaKa,^ nhero 
however the horo-ldng is Ja3'addisa of Fanoala All this makes ns doubtful 
of the teal cxistonoo of Sutasoma ’’ 


Snell IS poihaps also the ease with Kmg Bonu mentioned in the Soma- 
nassa Jatala « The JdlaLa makes him the kmg of Kiim with Uttarapafi- 
eala as his capital oilj', wluch is rather interesting Wo cannot say whether 
this statement is bns^ on fact or is on outcome of the confused ignorance 
of the JaUxl/t compiloi It must however bo admitted that there is nothing 
improbable in this, since wo know that 'a groat struggle raged m ancient 
times between the Kurus and the Panonlas for the possession of Uttnrapan- 
cala’,” And kmg Renu, m (his case, might m all probability have takim 
possession of Uttarapafioala after a bitter struggle with a Pancfila long and 
made it his seat of government 

The story relates, that oneo a rebellion broke out m the frontier ^e 
kmg wont to suppress it, loavmg his son Prmoo Somanassa (by queen Sudh- 
hamma'®) in charge of the government On his return a false charge was 
brought against his son by a deceitful ascetic Trusting upon the ascetoo, 
the kmg ordered the pnnoe to bo oxooulod Ho however soon came to realize 
the frlsity of the charge, and then began to implore his son to take the oh“S« 
of the longdom which the latter forsook m disgust and turned an awetie J.ms 
18 a story on which httlo rehonco can bo placed, m absence of further evi ohm 
to coiToborato it A long by the name of Bonn is mdood mentioned m tee 
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DTjflio-Nifcaj/a' and tko Mdkawalu,^ but tbo name of llie kingdom over whiah 
he mled is not specified.^ The Epic and the Puransw also mention a king 
Eenu of Ayodhja urhoso daughtot Benuka was mamcd to Jamadagni, father 
of Faxotoama^. But those scanty and imperfect evidences carry us no 
foither. 


Sr. Baychaudhuiy^ draws our attention to the Jaina UttarSdihyayana 
Svimt which mentions a king IiSukaTa ruling attho town called linkara m the 
Kura country.^ We are at once reminded of a king of the same or similar 
name Esukaia of the HatSnpSla Jataka,"' who seems to have been passed un- 
notioed by the learned Bootoi. The story of Esukui, as related in the above 
Jataka, agrees remarkably well with that found in the Jama SSba Even 
some of the gaOids m both the versions agree hterally ‘ Those &ct3 load us to 
identify the two kings — Mufcara and Esukari But there is one chief difior- 
encB between the two that cannot be parsed over. The Jdtaha-Esakarl 
reigned m Benares and not m Ij^ukara (m.Kura kingdom) as the Jama Sutra 
says. But here agam, is not the J alaLa m all probability guilty of foisting 
upon the Kura king its own pot kmgdom of Benares ? It seems the Jama 
tradition is much more rebablo, and wo may toko it that Esukari was a 
Kura Idi^ The mtorestmg and untoward reference m a gdtlia of our 
Jdtaha,* to the fact that Esukari’B queenoonsort was a Fancali, may, 
mdeed, lend a signihoant support to out conclusion 

^e long ond short of the story itself, even if wo conano ourselvos to the 
gatktts alone, is this : Kmg Bsukarii had no son. So he wanted to tthiVa one 
of the Pwdhia's sone king, but all of them turned out ssoeties. So did also 
the PwohUa and his wife ; then the kmg also embraced religions life, and 
last the queen 


“Thus Esukari, mighty kmg, the lord of many lands, 

Etom Kmg tnraed hermit, bke an elephant that bnrstB hie bands”.’ ® 


1 n, 2 so jf , Dta/ofiiut 0/ fkt Biulittct, II, pp sue jy 

BonwM ib m me midstrf 

UseU. mal 

bjon very ansumt to to tihe oommon souns oi the Un SSa ^ Balhor and Son must have 

“ entooor&alUanco toS^me 
mm tlio Knru kmg ^ ontoome of whwh was the mauiage oi a Fafiogb pnnoess 

® (“‘Ws.buddfc, Buflia). 0/ mo Jama Sstro, los s.l. irtuoh quotes 
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It soems probaUoj ’ says Dr ILwchaudliuiv ' “tliftf jiftoi. fi. i 

ofthemamroyalfanxdytoKa«.AboZrmlmt^^ 

small states of whioU IndapatU aad Kakara ^cto aTO^Kilrf “ 
W? to save place to a Saogha or r^abW> 


Hero fimahos our information about the Kuru hny 
Jatakas, and iro may now take up the Panoala Rmy 


as suppbod by the 


thc fahoalas 

T7ft -TT *»«» foundation of 

Uttarapanoala by a Cell Prince, may or may not have any histonoal value < 

The Jnfalas euriously enough, apeak of Ullnrapaacfila both as a capital city 
m the Kingdom of Knmpilla= and ns a kmgdom with Kampilln ns its capibd 

7 1 *** ““ that not a single gdlJia m the whole of the 

Jatala book mentions Uttarapancala, but that it is Pancala simply that finds 
repeated mention in a number of gatMs ’ The tw o terms must therefore bo 
clearly understood No trace of such a division of Panoiiln ns the northern 
{UUma) or the southern (Dalsma) is to bo found m the Pcdio or B>awonio 
Literature ,■ They know the Panoalas,® and the town of Kampilla ’ » whioh is 
really known in later times to bo their capital It follows, then, that this 
division must bo a later one Even the Groat Epio itself, if wo to 

bolloyo ifc, clonrly says that the division took plaoo somotimo bofbro tho Groat 
war, whon tho Pdi3.d^vas defeated Drupada king of Panoala and banded over 
tbo Paficala kingdom to tboir proooptor Drona as promised, who, by way of 
kmdiiness, kept the northern half of the kingdom for lnmsiilf and returned 
the southern half to Drupada, nvor BhagXrathl fnnp iTi g the dividmg line ' ' 
Tho capital of the former was at Ahicchatra whioh is unknown to Vedto 
Xiitoratnro, and that of tho latter at Sampilya, Pedtc S&mpila Alnct^iaird 
appears to bo a Inter form of AdhtccJiatrd preserved in the famonsPabhosa cave 

1 P E A I, j> u 

2 heppoi^ IQ the reign of Nieakra, the fifth Bocoessor of Janamojoyo Pariksita 
when Has^ftpura the old capital vaa dca^jod by the Oaogaa 'flood* or ratW by tho 
inroau of the loousta (maloefti) proaumably a few ooatnnoa^nor f^o Groat War, /6id, 
pp Hif d6*7 

3 ArlteSSflffo, XI, 1 Tho o'oiotoaca of ibo Kamo oon be traced as lato as the time of 
King Dhaimapala of Bengal (SCO A D ) Dott, ArjaaiMlioa of Mm, p 12S 

4 J , HI, pp 4Q0-1 Supra 

... ^ , m, p 70 , IV, p 430 , V, pp ai, os , yi, m 301-302, 400, 41s, 420, 

461, 466 It la onco a oity in Kncn ki^dom as already netiocd 

6 J , HI, p 370 , VI, p 405 

7 J , n, p 214 G, 104 , lU, pp 80 GQ 00-1 , 381 G, 04 , VI, pp 337-G 1455 , 424 G 
1401 , 477*G 1677 The name of SaUchinapafleftla la ooiupioiioiialy alwont Iron ^e whole 
of the tMtoXa book PafioEla rooghly oexxoaponds to Baroifiy, Badaon* Burnkhabad and the 
adjoining distnota of tho United Frovinoes jRayobandhmy, PS A 7 , p 47 

8 Bayohandhnry, P B A I m 47,94, Ved Ind, l,p 469 Thoaohtaiyreforenoom 
a later Vedto text to the Braoya Fafioabs may perhaps only pomt to tho S^tem inhahitanta of 
tile coimtzy and it ooxmot wol! he taktm to refer to a diTiaion os snob 

9 Fed 16 Jndea;, I, pp 468-9 

10 Jhid, p 149 

11 MSB • 1, 104, 168 , Bontiamia, 20 , Bsyohaudhiuy, P TT w4 7 , p 94, 
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Insoiiption of tlio second centniy B. C..' It seems ptobablo tbeiefoio that 
the above division is a latoc product when perhaps Adhicchatra rose into 
prominence and succeeded in securing for itself a separate port from out the 
renowned kingdom of Fanoala. 

How then are we to reconcile this with the Pawanic acoounts which, 
actntdly, ^ve long lists of the two dynnstios separately ^ ^ Wo must admit 
our inability to decide the precise facts in the present state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fart that we have the confused Pauraifie accounts as 
our sole guide in tbs direetion. We should leave this problem for further 
h^t that future research may throw. 


There is a very remarkable evidence, as regards the family or dynastic 
connections of the FaScala kings named in the JataLas, which has not gained 
the prominence it deserves. As will be seen, most of the Pancala kings ore 
connected with, what seems to be their fimuly title, Brdhmadatta. And a 
Brahmadatta is a famous king of south Fanoala m the PurA^s ® Now, to 
co-ordinate various other facts, two gdllias, at least, m our Jdtalea book,* 
preserve a dim recollection of the dynastic descent of the Fahcala kings from 
theBharatas of old, as the epithets BharatHsabha andB/iarofo given to these 
krogs dearly show. This latter fact lends valuable confirmation to the Fedic® 
Epic® and Paardnic’ evidence.® Thus it seems legitimate to infer that the 
Brahmadatta Dynasty of Faficala was of Bharata-descent Then again, as 
pomted out by Dr. Bayohaudhnry,® a king of Ka^ named Dhatarattha is 
represented as a Bharata prince in the UaMgomnda SuUanta of the Digha 
mUya "The Bharata dynasty of Kaai,” adds the learned scholar, "seems 
to have been supplanted by a new line of Blmgs who had the family name 

Brahmadatta and were probably of Vrdeho origin”’® We may or may no 
sohtary reference about the Bharata oonncctiot 
with Kasi But as regards Brahmadatta bdng a family name of the Kan 
monatoLs, our JAfoios are qmto oxphoit, as will appaar” Aquestion«i 
Mt^y an^ i had this Brahmadatta dynasty of Kafi anvthing to do 
the simdatly named one of Pancala « This is a subtle and anbterest- 

al Dr^ri. be shown later on, have 

led Dr Rayehaudhury,' to assign a Videhan origm for the Brahmadattas of 

1 |^.ffrapfe«.J»4B,,UpS4S„dnoto See MijaaHar, O 4 0 I pp. fl 2 704 J 

a ^iglter,op Ctt.pp 42,04.6,69.148 IlUfi sirt -Pm/iv. s 
4. J . IV. p. 43S.Q. 1^ . V, p * PP 

B 408 

tie Ep... £ maraiarM m 

7 Moixya P , 50, for instance 

P liay^mdhn^P J 888-9, A 1 B.T , 

Baatn,«p eit.pp 6^9 Ee^f f pp of India, y 108, A Banerji 

10. Im] ro J • V. P 317-Q 84 where a K5s! ting is addressed as Bhinia 


n ®p“|^'^>^.Ow«.c»ncl£ectam,,19l8,pp 50.7. 
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ES4i Stray, and thoroforo insufficient, ns those icforonocs are to -warrant 
such a conclusion,’ they aro not altogothor nntenablo IVhnt is more, as it 
seems to us, Vidcha must have acted as a mediator between the two king- 
doms of Pa&cala and Ea4i m supplpng the title Brahmdaita to the latter 
from the former By a mysterious process of alliances, unknown to us, the 
Biahmadatta kmgs of Pancala, very probably through the medium of 
Vidoha, transferred, and perpetuated, their dear title to the kmgs of 
Benares ‘ 


To return to thoFanoalaa Tho<IiftoIas, aswo]ustsaw, knowthePan- 
oala-Bliarata connection, that old merging of the Vedic Bharatas mto the 
later Faficalas Wo also saw Uint most of the Pancala kings, mentioned in the 
JataKas, boar the family title of BralmadaUa As sueh, tJiey may perhaps be 
eonvmcmgly regarded as kings of South Pancala of the Pvrdnas. We shall 
now take up the mdividual kmgs 


Biunmukha seems to have been a famous personahty Aceordmg to the 
KumhIiakSra Jdlaha,^ his kingdom was styled Uttarn-Pancnlatattha His 
capital was Eampillanagara Ho is represented to have renonnoed the world 
in company -with his contemporary kings, viz , Karandu of Eahuga, Naggap 
of Gandhara and Hunt of Vidoha * The contcmporarioty of these four Emgs 
IS also attested to by the Jiuna ViUirddhyayana SStra^ in a similar gdlM 
The Vedtc ovideneo, os pointed out by Baynhaudhury,® also goes m support 
of this "Dnrmukha, the Ponofiln kmg, had a priest named BrhadukHia,^ 
who was the son of Vomodevn ® Vamadeva was a contempoiaiy of Somako, 
the son of Sahadeva ® Somaka had close spiritual rolotionship mth BUma, 
king of Vidarbha, and Nagnogit, kmg of Gandhara” ’ ® Thus if the obove syn- 
obronism bo accepted os oorreot, -we shall have to bold all these kmgs to be 
contemporaneous with one another, viz . Somaka Sahadevyo,’ ' DurmuHia 


1 See Son, op at , p 61 

2 That there -were -iraw between the PaaoSIes and the Videhes « clear Ireffl tta 

maaMae irer aa frem the SeoOH/,I,pp 

Btrnggle, there jnust ha-ro hcon matnmomal aUianen Iwtween the ^ S j ojose 

laot proved by the JBIaka inataneo of PoBoSIaeaedra jnaimge with Ved^a 
relMa^ teta^en Vidoha-and KosT aro hnawn li^ ^ 

Thus theca is nothing unprohabla in thw procces of tranafeircncc, though we mint 
hypothetical only 

3 JpIIIpP 379 

6 S l’ll,*mv,p 87 0/ alao J J Hnpor, giada r”?"’ ^ 

variant fonne of tho naines in different versions tSom reinatha So ^ c,/ n 

iwa®. » e™»f« onginelity, of the BnddhisUo versions op cil , end toe c« n 

0 P B A I. pp 67-S 

7 AtUtnytt BrSkmanOf -pxn, 23 , Fed Ini , I, P 370 

Bah/paHn Brtlhniaaa, XHI, 2, 2, 14 , Fed. Znd , II* p 71 m the 

IV. 16, 7-10. PredhMi op eil. PP 99-100, S<«n,ta.,<“’a 


9 ^ 7«to, IV. 16. 7-W. PradhMi op cU. pp 
posBase oftha Atiareya BrAhmanOp^mietred to aboro. oro oanaected wjth tho r , 

cTOrnna Soo Vcd Jnd . U. p^4i9 niLiilim DaxvdvTodhflh 

W A*iar^ SrAhmana, TO, 34 , tho passage names another kmg-Bohlixa wiivn™ 

a. a hreg^of sooth PaBeala 
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Pafioala, Bhima Vaitoblia aad Noguajit Gandlara.' Tho Vcdio texts do 
not mention Kaianda ot Nimi.^ 

Ora JSiaket. as has been stated above, d^ots Dummnkha as lenonnoing 
the world on seeing the InstM natrae of animals and their consequent luin.® 
The Aiiareya 'Btahmatia, on tho other hand, describes him as a groat oonqnotot. 
“This great of India,” so deolares tho Br^mana, “Brliaduktha, 

the seer, peoelmmed to l^ramnkha, the Panoala. Therefore P ramn l di a Pah* 
oala, bring a long, by this knowledge, went round tho earth completely, con- 
quering on every side.”^ It would seem probable that Ms renunciation, 
about which there can be no doubt,® took place towards the end of his 
glorious career as wotld-oonqueror. 


It is difScult to assipi to him any partioular date or place among the Pah* 
oala kinp known to us. Janska’a Pancala contemporary, as we know,® was 
the famous Pravahana Jaivali. If the Nimi mentioned in our Jatoka as a 
contemporary of Dummukha be the same as the penultimate king of Janaka’s 
&mily mentioned in tho Nimi JSiaha^ then Dummukha must be placed 
after Janaka, and. hence later than Pravahana Jaivah.® But this does not 
seem possible, for it would bring down Dummnkha much lower in time, and 
would thus go against the unquestionable verdict of the AiiimyCi Brdhmapa 
which refers to Mm as an ancient Mng. Dummukha, therefore, appears to 
out mind to have lived prior to Piavfdiana Jaivali.* 


Another really great kmg is Oulani-Brahmadatta mentioned m the Maha- 
TJmimgga tiabi&i.'® We maybe qnite sure that this Culam-Brahmadatta is 
identioal with that mentioned in the VVaTodhyaymia Sutra,' ' the Svapnava- 
mvadoMd, a play by Bhasa'® and in the Bifnuiyana,'® though the stones 
told about Mm m these works difier fiom one another The VUarSd'hyayana 


1. This sjnxilirojium agnes, nun or less, with the findings of PsKiter ezo^ tiwt Snt* 
maUu and Nagnajihr aie not mentioiiad in the genealagual lut giTon by him A, I. B. S’,, 


S. NuoI'b idoxtifioation with hTonvi BSpya of the Yedio texts is, os Bayohandhnnr nMnis 
out, mote 01 lest, proUeinatual t F, B, A. 1 ,'S 67 

8 It u inteiesting to note that the eante of lennnoiafaoii ia diSennt m the Jaina vanUin. 
tta JStdka and the Jaina -msioiiB have the foot OattOt rooken the four kmgg but 
mule the JSIaka le rebeent aboat the reapeotiTe naniss of tte imga, &e Jama etoiv eitbs 
« om md, at anch, may he taken at more oorreotly informed Aooordiiia to the lAtet’. 
Bomnha renomieed the world whan he beheld the bamut ot Indra fall down, See ^indu 
•tWet, p, 144, 


4. AtUtnya SrMrnana, VJJl, 23 j toantlation by Keith, Bg-Vtia BrShmaiKu, p, 338. 

_ 1;, a’i»efa»J'o^(SohiB£iwtaiid.Babtoii)p Hand the DnwSmdaBO (Cowell and Ndl). 
BP fill, 217, lememher him as a rn— a sage. 

e. Bayohandhoiy,?.!!. A. I.,pp. MjP. 

7. J., VI,pp. 96j{r 

8. Of Baydhandhnry, PSA, I., p. 49. 

B I,p 121. 

10. 3;, Vl,pp 391 jJP 

"wJrfaa^TO i ® Bamhhadatta it a wioked king. 

12 5iupaatS«nU(fo(ea (ed Gantpati gStW), Aot. V. 

18. I,38,18j6r. 
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SiUra seems to be mote correct in mterpretmg tbe name of the king as ’Brdh- 
madaUa, bom of (queen) COlani tban the jRataSyana ti iuch inrcnts a fanofnl 
sto^ of the sage named Ciili urho, through his austenties, bestowed upon a 
lady a son named Biahmadatta. The fact that he is a popdai figure m all 
the various versions only strengthens out bebef that he is a real historical 
personage We cannot however ascertam at present whether he can be iden- 
tical with the Brahmadatta of south Fancala found in Par^ter’s dynastic bst.^ 
The least we can say is that the two, if not identical, were most probably con- 
nected with the same dynastic or lineal relation This may gam confirmation 
by the &ct that some of the direet descendants of the PaurSuie Brahmadatta 
are, as will he shown, known to the Jatakat, though m a different garb 


The story as related in the MaM-Ummagga Jatala embodies in itself a 
great oonflict between this great Pancala Inng and a 'Vldeha king. Bven if 
we solely confine ourselves to the gSIhSt, we do visualise the piotnie of the 
conflict, with its vanons a^eots, so vividly as to render the aooount historically 
probable. 


On the advice of his BrSbmana minister Kevatta, so runs tbe story,® 
JHng Oulani Brahmadatta started a vigorous career of conquest and succeeded 
in estahlishing his sway over the whole of India ezoepting Videha Twice, 
in his attempts to capture Uithila, the capital of Videha,® be &iled, owing to 
the diplomatic imposition of the Videha mmioter-iMahosadha ® Baffled in 
these attempts, Brahmadatta now, again through Kevatta’s advice, offered 
to marry his daughter PaHoalaoandf to the Videha kmg, and invited him to the 
mty for the purpose, with the ulterior motive of putting bun to death during 
his stay there*. The Videha kmg was ready But the unfailmg alertn^ 
of Mahosadha again saved him ftom the treacherous design of Kevatta He 
caused an underground tunnel ficom Mithila to tiie Pancala city, had 300 sh^ 
ready within a short time, and m a most ingenuous manner earned out Me 
safia esoape of the kmg from the enemy’s country, with ^Soalaean^ w^ tto 
now his wife, Panealaoanda, the PaSoala ptmce, and R'anda, Brahmadatta s 
wife®. Final leoonoiliation was then amved at between the two km^ 
After the demise of his master, Mahosadha, as promised, left the kmgdoin of 
Videha and passed the rem^der of ht life with Oulam-Brahmadatta, now a 
sincere appreeiator of his 


1 VTTT, 1, "Oetanit Baaihadiitio ” 

2 A I.S T.p 148 

i 14Sl-B—‘PaaeSh tabiattTiSsia SrahmaiMo 

fla tt. M«y. “«yo imUya H.lhUS rS!j<rfMnr 

tommaranVianalt" , irta Wiriki hlvnja Kiat 

444.a,i666. 
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The 8tot7 may esseatiaUy be legaadoty. Bat the easy flowing and the 
ballad-hke galhas, inteirening the naTrative, could not but force us to 
reproduce the account in a nutshell, with a view only to have a tentative 
recogmtion of its main historical character.' 

Oulam Brahmadatta must really have been a great conqueror as the title 
of ITniversal Monarch’ given to him by the TJUaraikyayana Sutra cleariy sag' 
gests It seems probable from this, that he hved durmg the period when the 
erstwhile powerful Idngdom of Videha was on its wane and when East had 
not yet raised its head agamst the powers of the North and the Bast On the 
other hand, it is mterestmg to note that two in our Jafoha seem to say 

that the kingdom of KasI was under the overlordship of Cfilani Brahmadatta, 
smce the latter was prepared to give away ei^iy villages m East to Maho- 
sadha by way of gifts * This again is not impossible, in view of the fact that 
Easi, durmg this period, was an easy prey* to the more powerfiil Euru- 
PanoMa kings.’ 

Pmally, we should notice, a kmg named Sankhapala, ruling over the king- 
dom of Ekabala, is mentioned m our Jdtchas^ as bemg contemporaneous with 
Oulam Brahma^tta and busy preparing for some war The reference is made 
m a manner whioh would appear to locate this kmgdom somewhere outride 
rndia Noithat the kmg nor his kmgdom can however be idnnrifiAii 

The JayaMua mentions two kings of Pancala, viz., Jayaddisa 

and his son AUnasattu. The story relates an enooimter of sifaig Jayaddisa. 
while on a huntmg with a man-eating ogee, Eammasapsda, and the final 
taming of the latter by Prmoe AUnasattu.® Little rabance can however be 
pl^ on the story, and we have nothing to offer to prove the histonoal 
0&Bt6iiOQ of tho two Sings nainod hoto ^ 


Sueh an uncertamty also pravads, we think, as regards the few other 
unnamed fcu^ of Pancala menrioned in the Jutefeis. A Ponoala kmg is men- 
faoMd m the SniS) 7 KKfa«o Jafofe*,® another in the SatHgumblia Jdtafa^ and a 
riiirf m the Ckt^^xniu Jaiaha ' ® All these kmgs may be purely legendary, 
y the stones toH about them are too much chi ldish, except, perhaps, the one 

1. »S.I630. 1638 

punas 7e3w Inisj, I, p M3 , 333 * ty Ssfaniks Sifiijlts, a BhStaia 

4 J.VI,p 390 

5 J.V.im sXjf 

uxnam 
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wliose oppressive measnies over his subjects and the devastated oondition of 
his kingdom, are so vividly and naturally descnbed m the lUuminatmg gaihat 
intervening the J^eiku as to give a histonool tinge to the whole narrative.* 
But what IS of more importanoe and value in this oonneotion is the histoiioal 
asBooiation of these unnamed Fanoala Kings with BrahmadaUa, theu fionily 
taGe* and BMrata their dynastic title.^ 


Frof. D, B. Bhandarkar* has identified Vissasena, Udayabhadda* and 
Bhallatiya of the Jdtahas^ with the Patwanio longs Vdvaksena, Udakasena 
and Bhallata respeotively. The identification was based merely on the stok- 
ing agreement in names, which is after all not a very convmcmg aigument, 
and doubts os regards these have rightly been enteitamed ’’ Bnt several 
oiroumstanoes now tend to go in support of Frof, Bhandorkar’s theory 
First, the immediate predecessor of the PaurSnte kmgs is Brahmadatta of 
South Fanoala ; ® secondly, Udaya of the Gon-gamala Jatala,^ but not Ud^ 
yabhadda of the Udaya as Frof Bhandaikarhastakenhimtobe,is 

called by the family name 'Brahmadatta'' ’ ; and thirdly, our above disoussion 
on the relation between Brahomdatta and the Panoilas results m favour of 
this identification In view of this wo may be inclined to hold that these 
three kmgs, whom the JaUikat regard, possibly through their usual obstinacy, 
as the kmgs of Kad, should be taken more correctly as kings of South 
Fanoala m agreement with the Paurayio lists. Bnt here a fresh difficulty 
faces us as regards BhallSta. A smglo verso from the Mahdbhdtala, ' ® which 
mentions the ooimtiy of BhaUata with the mountain BAktunat, has boon the 
basis ofdiSorentthoorieB with regard to the identification of this Siml^ 
mountam Dr. E 0. Majumdar*® identifies the monntam with the Bniai* 
man range and BhaUata with the Rgvedte Bhalanas who hved, aooor^ to 
Zimmer, m oast Bhbulistan and after whom the Bolan pass was namto ^ 
is supported by Bant Bnsiia Deb and Jayuswal ' * But Dr BayohauMury, 
with good reasons, comes to a different conclusion According to him the 


1 J.V.pp 102-7— QQ 316 42 , 

2 In J in, p SO, G 89 nddressw the kmg u 

go <ui4 01 — eddieae bun ■■ "the loid. of the PMma $' , in J , V, PP 102 Jf> hae the 


3 J., v,p 99, G 308 addioMBS the Pefioale long M the hes of 

tiafM, while J, IV, p. 438.G 169 hse the eppelistum 'BUraa 
Owmvthad Ltitima, 1918| p. 07* 

6ea note below. 

*Bn^af^?^:i.®.rt'?PP^»9 TO, the«fent.6,.t.en»itf. 

Ala a’pP X48 

11 J S,? 462 ^Um Snamadaita rf* « 

this Udi^s end not TTdsyabhftdds of Bbandwtar, wbo » Artmotly 

J IV, p 1X8 Ot 68, and who u to be identified with the Paiiraeio Udelwea 

12 IL 30* 6 — Jtaye SmmanUtmea vanatam 

13 Pmcadmgt, Second Onenlal Oonfmnct, 1923, pp 609 ff 

14 . liiA.piefeoep nlui 

15. Slvdiet i» InAan AnHsmtue, p. 12C. 
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BtallSta oounfjy and consequently Saktimst wore situated in Central India. 
“Tka evidence of the MaMbhdrafa points to some range hetwe^ Lidrapiastha 
(Delhi) and lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as <he real Saktimot”* ; and it also 
seems to locate Bhdlata before EasI and after Eutu, that is to say, in the 
re^on inhabited by the Pancalas.* 

Thus Prof. Bhmidachas’a identiflcation holds good and our inclusion of 
the three kings among the FaScalas seems to be justified. 

The foregoing discussion would appear to show, that some of the Pancalas 
referred to above were teal historioal personages, and must have lived 
the period that may be said to rai^ between the 12th and the 10th centuries 

Be 


1 Ibtd , p 160. 

m ESsi snyvlun sad 

a,}. • So»drthua«ti«. 
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CHAPTER III 

VIDEHA A2!lD THE LESSER KINGDOMS 
(1300—800 B.O) 

THE VIDEHAS 

XTISESA. HAS fiAiEED aa unmoital fame thiougli Janaka, tlw great 
V pjulosopher-king of the Vpanisais, who even to this day is revered by 
ovoiy pious Hindu. The fame and prospenty of the Kingdom are kuown 
also to the JStakas. 

It extended over three hundred leagues and was situated m Jfajjimadesa 
or Middle Country. ' It oomprised 16000 villages.* Its capital oity Mia.ia 
covered seven-leagues.* At its four gates ware four market towns {n^youw- 
gdmas] * The following fine description of the city is given in the Mahma- 
naha Jdiaha^ . 


This Mithila spaeious and splendid, 

By architects with rule and line laid out m order feir to see. 

With walls and gates and battlements — traversed by streets on evoiy side 
With horses, oows and ohariots throngeA with tante and gardens beauti- 

fieA 

Videha’s far-famed capital gay with its kmghts and warrior swarms, 

Clad m the robes of tiger-skms, with banners, spread and fiashing arms, 
Its Brahmins, dressed m KasI cloth, perfamod with sandal decked with 

goins. 

Its palaces cud »D thoir queens with robes of state and diadems ” 
Videha roughly corresponds to the modem Tirhut m Bihar, and Mithila 
is identified with Janakapur, a small town within the Nepal border, north of 
which the Muzafiaipnr and Darbhanga districts meet * 

The MaJAddeva Jdtaka7 and the Nwm, Jdtaka^ mention a Inng named 
Makhadeva as the progenitor of the royal hne of HBtiula, while the Bdmdyana* 
and the Pwdnaa^° name Nmu as the founder of the Yideha dynasty. Bo^ 
the latter anthonties, again, mention Mithi as the son of Nimi and the buildei 
of the oity of Mitliila ’ ’ Some scholars’ * are inclmed to take Mithi as identi- 
cal with our Makhadeva But this IS not plausible. Beal identification how- 


1 J.IH, p SOS, IV, p 316 
2. J,m,p S87-G 76 

5 Ibtd , p 365 
4 J,yX,p 330 

6 Ibid 46 7, also J . 17, pp 358-9 
O A V J^p 718 The teiiYitoiy snffared beaTilj dnnsg the reoant eatthqnalse 


7 (T , If p 130 

8 J, 7x, p Of the ItaUiSdetfa Sutlanta, oi the 

Attna J^iASya and Oulla ITtddeea, p 80 

9 1 71 8 

10 KSV»J*,80, FwJwP.IV.e, A I ff s*,pp 84,95 

11 JsVl, p 47-Q 155 names Somanassa B5 the l^der of the (ufgr So/Mtuu> 

tgutt ** 

12 Sen, op eil, p. 14, Bayohai^nry, J*, ff A I, v 35^“HitIu m remiouoont of 
IKthara " 
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ovei is to be sought, as already suggested by Rayohandhiuy' between. 
Mathava Videgha of the SiiapatJia Bidhmana,^ and oiu Makhadeva or 
MoghadeTa of the CvUa Niddesa and the BatW Stupa Insoiiptions^ The 
remarkable passage of the SatapaOta Brahnapa has, smeo the lime of 
Weber, been talmn, perhaps nghtly, to indicate the progress of Vedto 
Iryan civilization finm the North-west towards the East from the Sarasvat! 
to the Sadan&a.^ Whatever the merits of the mterpretations given to this 
passage, it is oertam that it refers to on earlier connection of Mathava 
Tide^ with the Tideha pet^le. And moreover there is no difficulty, as 
shown by Bama and Smha,' in establishing the phonological identification 
between the two names, Mathava and Maldiadeva, both of which are but 
dialeotioal variants of one and the same word, Mahadeva. Thus the Jdtala 
may be given the credit of preservii^, m common with the oldvX Btahmapa, 
the tradition about the man who should be regarded as the earliest known 
kingof Yideha, 


Makhadeva, in our Jaidkaa, is represented as a pious and roligious ruler 
[d^mmiko dJuaiimatraja), After a long reign of peace and prosperity, he is 
BMd to have renounced the world and assumed the garb of sn ascetic, on 
his hair turn grey ® ® 

The Jdtaias also know of more than one Jamtkas reigning at 
thus agreemg with the Poio'avw statements about the 'JamhavamSa' or the 
Jana^ dynasty of Yideha ’ The Mahdjanaha JStahi'‘ furmshes ns with 
the following genealogical table which, of course, should not bo taken as 
wholly celiable — 


Mahajanaka I 


Antthajanaka 

I 

Mahajanaka II married ... . . x 


Folajanaka 

I 

Sivalidevi. 


IMghayn. 


1 P B. A, I fm 35-J 
4 


ceg 

BaTra^8mha,op ci(,pp 78-80 
o. 1 0 * also Barna, mLHQ TV Sn /spp « 


1-8, Law, Soma 
P 267 { Bay. 

, lot Dr. VoBgaV. objaahoa to tho^ 
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Now, whioh of these two Jonakaa is idontiflablo with the one known to ns 
tom the P^antso* and the Bpios ?. Dr. Rayohoudhuiy ' seems to be inehn- 
W to identify the Vpantsadie Janakn with onr Mahajanoka I. But the theory 
does not seem to bo supported by strong reasons, as ho himself n-iwUi 
loMned dootte does indeed tooogmso the parallelism of a verso oommon'to to 
. „ fonabharaUi and the Uttarmyayana Sutra. In the JafeJle * it 
IS Maliajanakci II wLo gives uttorance lo this famous vorae >- 


“Susulham vata jivdma yesam no natlTii Kifleanaih 


Mithildya dahyamanSya m me Jifict adahyalM’',^ 


In the Great Epio,* too, m a similar context, the same verse is attributed 
to the philosopher king Janaka of Jtthila. mereas— and this is to one 
stumblmg block for Dr. Rayohaudhury— the Uttaradl^ayana SStra* attn- 
butos this saying to Nairn. Thus the ^pio and the Jdlata are at one with 
regard to this fact. The Jiiina versiou should not make us hesitate in accent- 
ing the above identifioation. For, it is a simple tot of substitution of the 
name of Namt, who is more mtimately known to the Jainaa, for that of 
Janaka, the Brdhmamc philosopher-king.^ 

Furthermore, the Jdiala does not say much about Mohajanaka I, who is 
only mentioned as the father of two sons, toittha Janaka and Polajanaka, It 
is, on the other hand, hlaliajanaka II who is the central figure in the whole 
story. Ho is ‘a towering and luminous personality, a cleor-out historieBl 
figure, having had a unique oaroor m his early years and, m the later part of 
his lifo, oxhibitmg a groat spmt of renunciation’ This spirit of rennnciation 
and the general outlook on life bear a great deal of kmship with the ehoiaoter 
of the Fedio Janakn. And oven the MaMbhSrata’ relates an 'old meident’ 
(ttthdsam puratanam) of tho Yidoha long’s lenuneiation, and the discourse 
that follows between him and his queen who, gnef-stxicken, makes a pathetic 
entreaty to alter his resolve — ^which bears a remarkable resemblance to that 
which IB relatod m our Jatala All this makes us feel oectarn about to 
identifioation of Mahajanalia II with the Fedte and Epic Janaka * 


1 P B A, I 37~-‘*BaV, he hentatos, “proof u lacking.” 

2. 3., VI, p. 61-0 2SS . abo V, p 2S2-Q I6i Of. IBammtpaia, 200 
S “The nttoranoe'* so adnlita nwohaudhnrr, “mdoed reminds ns of the groat pbUoto. 
phw long”— -P. A. A / , p 30 The burning of 'Uithiia os anggoatod in this wmoiu dffiS u 
however not a hutonoal toot ■ See Beiwads, Onatlal Oenfertatt, u, pp 

IMF. 

4 Xn, 18, 13 — “Jfifhifdpdm pnidCpldydiS no at dahi/alt liSesnii” ; eho XU, 219, SO 

5 IX. 14, iS JB.P , XLV.p 37. 
e Bejwsde, op eif > n, p 123 

7 Sen, op. eif , p 13 
a X1I.U,12. 

9. Thu view seenu to have been entertamed abo tiy Bhya SaVidi, S /., p* 26. 
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With regard to the Ratndyanio Janaka, the father of Site, no oonoludve 
proof is forthooming to identify him wth the Vedic, the Epic and the JStalca 
Janaka. It seems however that this SitadhvBja Janaka was a different king 
whom later hteratiite, through his oonneotion with Rama, the divine person- 
age, naively identified with the older Vedie king.* 

Neither the Vedic Literattire nor the Bpio and Pawanto accounts supply 
us with any information of histonoal value regarding the early life of this 
famous Janaka. And the Jatofco story depicting lus adventures to Suvan- 
nabhumi h-ti^ his mamago with his own cousm Sivall seems essentially to be 
legendary, and no positive reliance can be put on it ^ 

Dr. Baychaudhury’s identification of Anttha Janaka of our Jdtaka with 
Aristanemi of the Pardnas^ has no good proof exciting the similarity in 
names * One chief objection to this identification is that Ari^ (-Nemi)’s 
predecessor was Btujit and successor finitayus,® while Antthajanaka’s pre- 
decessor was Mahajanaka I and successor Mahajanaka II. l?hiis, we adnut 
however, is not a very solid argument looking to the legendary nature of the 
JaUika evidence. 

Another Videha king who can claim some historical importance is Nimi 
(or Nemi) mentioned m the Malchadeva^ Kmibhakdra’ and Ntmi^ Jdtakas. 
The evidence at our disposal would seem to mdicate that Nimi ruled after the 
great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign of the dynasty ^ Bis 
identity with the 7e(2ic1nngNamiSapyn [Vaid^Tajd)'" is, as Bayohaudhury 
lemarlm, more or less problematical. But os to his being identical with 
Nami of the JJUaradhyayam SHlra'^ * thcTe|scems to be no ground for any objec- 
tion Though Nimi appears to have boon, like Janaka, a family title of the 
Vidoha kings, and there must have hvod several Nimis, as there were several 
Janakas, it should be admitted that the famous and popular Nimi was one 
and one only, as the ‘Janaka’ was * ^ 


A. See Fciltc Jndttc, I, p. 273 j.uuuu]utiuicauQiioi unnassox vioeiia ana tbe f athoi 
of SIt& is loss ora to objestaon but it cannot bo proTed and la somewbat doubtful " 
Bayobaudhniy, F.B A / , pp 36, 66 It is indood strange that Dr. B 0. Sen, op. cit. 
p. 13, takos tniB identifioation as a /ai( aecompis. 

2. The tradition hovsver os ombodiod in ths JaUtla oan bsshown to be as old ss the 2nd 
OeutuxTB. 0. smooaBoenefroiaour,r6falaiBBQsnHimlTitnnulnns.vMi,nfrnX+i.. 




ima Eoo inBonDnon * janoko rsia aivtuiami " — frhA 


strali : Oamunghiim, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xliv, Bama and Sinbop op, eti , p. 9i. 

3 P. a. A, I„ pp. 87, GO. 

a. Mhh&janaka U is. 

6. Soo Targitor, op. et( , p. 149, 

6. J., Lcf 137-9. 

7. J., m,pp. 379ir. 

8. J., VI, p. 96. 

9 J.,I,p 139; VI,p 96 

® ** hoTsver, as wo saw above, thatHanu Sauya 

MWha-m Vidsgha who should be regarded aatho earliest kn^ 
Idng, if not the fonudw, of the Vidoha hmgdoin. Of. Dutt, ilrpuauaftoa o/Indix? ppllM 

11. 5 B £ , XLV, pp 87 jy. 

12. Bapehaudbury, P. B. A. /., p. 67, 
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_ Tho JdUilas represent Num as a groat long, devoted to pious andoharitaMe 
aotivitios The greater port of tho Nttm Jataica, however, confused as it is, 
is devoted to the aecount of Kmu's puinoy to heaven and hell in conqtany 
with Mfitali This ts nsoloss for our present purpose. The only thing that 
may ho taken notice of is, that ho IS depleted os a seaieher after tho Eternal 
Truth. Ho IS said to have ontortamod a sinoero doubt whether almsgiving 
or holy lifo is moro fruitful : 

“Thcio IS long Nuni, wise and good, tho better port who chose. 

King of Tidoha, gave groat gifts, that Conqueror of his foes ; 

And as those bounteous gifts he gave, behold this doubt arose 

TVhioh IS more useful— holy life or giving abnst who knows*’”’ 


Tho KxmhhakSra JalalM as well as tho VllmMhyayana B&ha, as we have 
seen before, make him a oontomporaiy of Huinmukha of Pafionla, Naggaji 
of Gandliara’ and Konindu of Kalingn This may well be taken to n^resent 
a lustoneal fact, though oondusive proof is laolnng ^ 


Moro valuable is tho statement of tho IWmi Jdtala, repeated m the 
MaUidieva Jdlak a, that Nimi was bom to round off the royal family of Vidoha. 
‘like tho hoop of a ohanot wheel’ ( — ploy on the word ‘ATm*’) “Great Kmg” 
say tho soothsoyora to the kmg, “this prmoo is bom to round off your femily . 
This your family of hermits will go no further ”* 


An ri the Jdtaha ends with a significant statement that "Nimi’s son Kala- 
rajanaka brought his Imo to an end ’ ® Whether we accept or not this rela- 
tion between Ninu and KalSra — for we have no other reasons for either— the 
association of the termination of the hno of Vidoha with Kolarajanaka may 
readily bo acoopted as corroot, m ns much as wo have some oorrobocativa ovi- 
donee on tho pomt The AxOuiSdsira of Kautilya’ m the chapter on Indn- 
yajaya mentions, among others, Kaiola Vaideha as having penshed along 
with his kingdom and relatioiis for a lascivious attempt on n Brahmana maiden 
This fact is confirmed by tho poet Advagosa who says “end so Koralajanaka, 
when he earned off the Brah^na’s daughter, meurred loss rf caste thereby 
{avdpa hhamSamapyeva), but ho would not give up his love This Karam, 
tho Vaideha, must bo identified, os already pomted out by Bauohaudhnry, 


1 J , TI, p 102 GG 131-2 . Of n Hinilsi tbbo In the Gn»t Emo . 

lanato gurudriyaUs “UBB , m, 181, S , the qnostion is nskod hj Tudhistlim to au 

2 AOandliSrnlaiigimdaVidohakmgaroBiimlinlyiissooiatodBlsointheJ.III.pp 3M 

ff lefstnng, perhaps, ioMna and Eaggaii 

to err on this pomt» wh^ wo find tlua oU ogroeing m a striking j^axmor 


4 J » I» P 130 VI, p 00 . I, 

6 Xbid , p 129-Path pamuaa Kmrajanal/t »Smo to* iwwtfo® wpoeoSifiiilw# opwWj* 

G Arfhe^ilra,T.t 0 

7 BuddbacanUi, IV, 80. . “ 

8 P S’ .4 /»p 38. 
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with otu ElalSiaja&aka who, as stated above, biooght the line of Videha to an 
end. KsiUtejaiudia is again id^tifiahle with the Paw^o Kithi with whom 
the laee of Janakas is smd to have ended.' 

'V^en pieoisely this impoitont and memoiable event, viz , the tennination 
of &e Videhan monaiohy and the maugoration of an anstomatio i^ubhc, 
piesDinably the Vajpan Confedeiaey, took plaoe, we are nnable to deoido.* 
But Its teimmus ad qmm may, not unreasonably, be taken to be the 8th cen- 
t^ B. d., sinoe it must have taken at least a century for the new powerful 
oos^eiaoy to have been firmly established, as wo find it in the tune of the 
Buddha and Mahavlra m the 6th oentuiy B. C. ' 

Here may end, properly speaking, our discussion about the Videha khcgs. 
But there are yet several '^deha ku^ mentioned m the Jabtltas who must 
be notioed here, thoi^h for their iustoriaal osistenoe we cannot speak with 
any certamty 

The SSdMna J Staka* mentions a kmg named SadMna who is said to hare 
been very nghteons m due aooordanoe with the proverbial fame of Videha. 
The same JStai/i names Nsrada^ as seventh in direct docoont from 
Sadhina, which is rather moonoeivable. 

The Suruei JaUiha‘ presents a rather interestmg story Kmg Snruoi 
I of Videha had a son named Soruei n The latter, while a prince, was a 
great feiend of a Barahmadatta prince of East Both of them studied tngAeT.«,. 
at TakkasiK. Later on. when Sumci 11 was seated on the throne of Videha 
and Brhma^tta on that of Benaixe, the old finendship was strengthened by 
a matnmonial alhanoe. Prmoe Suruoi HI was mamed to Snmadha, pTHinPu .; 
of Benares. The new pau had for a long time no issue ’’ When at last a 
child was bom, ^ete was great jubilation in both the InngilnTn B, The cTiiM 
was named Mahapanada Of this Mahapanada it is said : 

‘ Pa^difo nanw so raja 
Yassa yupo suvay^ayo 


„ ,,, ^ P W. The itafiObhinUi alsoauabons KaialaiAnalu hnft m 

2 Eayohftttdhmy, P B A.I,p 68 

»ma«fa us ,i the fate of the 

oStaow rf ttTnSS ^fS?Zdhv ST™. ^ “ S.T’ » “ ^ 

PB.A I, PBS TO Confederwy. 

4 J.IV, pp 856 IT 

e jflV, zboJtii p 3394} 217. 

8 J. **‘"■'5* 4»nj palhauiam akam" etc. 

p. 22 ’* P 325 G (’) The vorao also ooottrs in Thera0ih& (P, T, 8) 
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“Xhis great palace of golden pillate” that he had built sunk dorm in the Ganges 
near Payaga (AUahahad) ' 

The McAanXradahtssapa Jaiahfi mentions a kmg named Angati, rrho rras 
a lighteons ruler of Mhthila. He had a daughter named B&jA and three mud' 
stecB, Vijaya, Sunsma and Alata. Onoo he paid a msit to Guna, of the Eas- 
sapa family, an asoetio and a great soholai. The kmg imbibed heretical views 
£n>in him. His daughter Bfija tnod hard to prove the worthlessness of Guna's 
dootrmes. It was Narada Bhssapa, howovor, who succeeded in wmnmg him 
bock to the n^t path. The dootrmes preached by this Guna Kassapa,* 
beat a stnkmg resemblance with thoso of the famous Pntaiia Eassapa, the 
elder contemporary of the Buddha. Guna is an ‘‘annihilaior’ (Uooheiavddt) 
and an unbeliever in the results of good or bad aohons, that is to say, a behevet 
in the theory of the passivity of the soul’— the Jaina Akvnydvdda. Such is 
also the philosophy of Purona Eassapa * If this identification be accepted as 
oorreot, and if Angati is proved to bo a real histonoal oharaoter, which is not 
impossibls, and to be a contemporary of Guna, then he must be placed some 
where m the earhoi part of the 6 th century B C.. 

Anyhow tho longs of Vidoha, notiood m the latter part of our discussion, 
are more or less doubtful oharaoteis, and they must remam as such, until 
further corroborative evidence comas to their help and proves them otherwise. 


BIVI'MASDA'SIALIia-aanDBABA'KAHBOrA. 


Somewhat less m importance, ficom the view pomt of tho Jatalas of 
course, were the kmgdoms of Sm, Madda, Malla, Gaodhera and Kamboja, 
which must have flourished during this penod (t e , 1200-800 BO), and 
should therefore be notiood here 


The kingdom of Sm appears to have boon very ancient The Siva ^ople 
of the Rgveda^ perhaps occupied this kingdom Durmg the tune of AImm- 
der the Great, there were the Siboi pei^Io “It is probable,” says Bay^n- 
dhniy, "that Siva, Sm and Siboi were one and tho same people, . mhaoi 
ants of the Shorkert region in Jhang 

The earliest kmgs of Sm known to tho Jdfalas are Uslnaia 
Sm, tho two famons traditional kmgs of the Ancient Penod disonssed pwu” 



Pmg»to of Kalmge, PSndnk» of mteus sna jHapeira m. -onrfoM- 

2 J , VI, EP. 219 jf Tho rtray is a lengthy 

tion, which mafces It impossible for n» to dutmgnuhbetwwn Hio difloi««l>»™ 

8 Jbtd I pp 226-6—QGt 979»990 g. *SiS 

A, 3vniA, A. BxBtwy of iht Pn Buddhistic Inivin Ph^uopkyi pp* ^ 

SsrthealTeaeherPmBuddkiMtioSiudictf’pp 74 ^ 

5 Ses Vedm Index, ^ pp 381-2 
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Vossantara, i.e , VWvanlnra,' again lommds ih of a Vdie pnnoo n«»n«d Vi^- 
vantara Sausadmatia (dosoondant of Susadman),* wlioso oonfliol with Jus 
priests may well load one to ostablisli a oonnoction between the two. But this 
too IS hazardous.^ 

Tlio Kingdom of Jladda, with its capital Sagala (modem Sialkot), is often 
menliottod in tho Jalalas As a tribe, the Maddas appear in the AiUtraja 
BrShimrfa and the DitaJaraiiyala Vpani^d * Madda, in the BraJtmantc 
Period, appears as a centre of learning and noted for rolinomont in manners ® 

Tho Jttlalas, in common with tho groat Epic, roprosont tho os 

living under a mouarohical constitution They do not unfortunately supply 
us W'lth tho names of any of the Madda longs. Nor do they give us any infor- 
mation about tho maiinoih and oustoms of tho Maddas The only prominent 
foaturo toforrod to about tho Madda fangs is, that they quite often enter into 
matnmoniol ollianoos with tho ncighbounng, and often far-o&, royal famihos. 
Thus tho Madda house, ns wo havo soon, was united with tlmt of tho Sivis 
tlirough tho marriages of Pliussatl and MnddI with Snnja}^! and Vossantara 
rospootivoly. Princess PnbhfivntI, tho cklast daughter of a Madda fang, was 
mamod to tho ugly prinoo Kusa, son and heir of a Malta fang, Ohlcaka ® Then 
Candavati, tho ohiof quoon of tho far-oft fang Ensiriijn of Bonnros, was a 
daughter of a Madda fang ^ So was also Subhaddo, tho queen of another 
Benares fang “ And lastly, a Madda pnneoss was given to a Eabnga 
prinoo." ^Vhothor those albanoos are historically tmo or not, we havo 
nothing to prove But what sigmeant foot tho Jalalas do porcoivo- is, that 
tho Madda princesses, owing to thoir exquisite beauty and vutuons demean- 
our, wore in groat demand in other royal families of India.' ° 

It IS intoroslmg to note m this oonnootion, tlint for from being a bliss, the 
beauty of their daughters was, not infrequently, a source of danger of invasions 
upon those Madda fangs by other fangs And wo tw lOo ' ' hoar tho threatening 
sound of tho fangs who had bosoiged tho capital of Madda for tho hand of the 
pnneoss. 

1 A galha, honovor, donvos tho naiuo from * Vcaavfthi* tho Veom or Vatijpi Btreot, when) 
ho 19 said to have Inen bom d VI, p 482 Q 1700 Ant this Bconxs to bo only a jran on 
tho word Tho real form, aa ir oloar philologiool^, shonid ho VifiTODtoTb which wo find in tho 
Tibetan torsion Ttbelan Tala, pp Sr,7p 

S AtUrena BrShmana, VJI, 27, 34, J4, 7 8, Vtiie Max, II, p 300 

3 Tho otoiy of Vitiontora is dofmeatod in a frcsoo-paintmp at Ajanta cavOB, whoro the 
scone of Banishmont is so touching and thofooo of the Brabmana Jojaha with all its greodincss 
19 so tmthfully loproscntod 

4 rrdie Index, U, p 123 

5 Bayohaudhury, P II AI,-pi3, hav. Same Kmtnga Tnbet, pp 211 S 

0 J,V,pp28BA 

7 J,VI,p 1 

8 J , V, p 39 

D 3 , IV, p 231 

10 at tho doionptionB of PabhovoU, J V pp 283 J GO 8-4, 37 44 She MsMa 
\7oncn iduhrootonted as \thLto {jjaurl) in the iiwfS&AAroto, VlXl, 44, So Blmbuara 
la said to havo mamod a Madda pimooaa O if / , 1 p 183 , Attdcf, vifo of PondOf » a 
\roll knonm pononokty in the Gioat Bpio 

a. JoV,i>p 300 jf, IV, pp 230-1 
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madda has no plare in the tcaditional list of the Solasamdhajanapadas, 
which floudshed a httle hefoie the Isme of the Buddha> The leason is ncit 
fin to seek. It is beoanse of the &ot, as Mr. E. C. Bay' points oat, that 
inthe period represented by the Nthaya and the Bhagavati Sutra, it was 
annexed ter one of the neighbooiing ‘Great, Ooontnes,’ probably Gandhara. 
Thosit'seems that Madda, an independent kingdom, fioonshed in a period 
prior to the 7th century B. C 


The kingdom of Malla, with its capital KusavaM, is mentioned in at least 
three JSidkat.^ The MaJtSsuiassam Jdtaka mentions a king named hlaha- 
sudassana whose queen was Snbhadda In his reign the capital Eusavati 
was a very prosperous oity * 

The Kusa JSlahi^ mentions a Malla king named Okkoka (Ik^vaku) with 
his queen Sflavati. Eor a long tune, says the story, he had no son, and the 
people became anxious lest the kingdom should be seized and destroyed by a 
foreigner At last the queen gave birth to two sons who were named Kusa 
and Jayampati. 

This Okkaka is sorely not a personal name, and cannot therefore be identi- 
fied. But, as Dr Baychaudhury® n^tly infers, the name probably indicates 
that hke the Sokyas the Malla kin^ also belonged to the Iksvaku 
family. 


King Kusa, of all the Malla kmgs, bears a remarkable appearance of a 
histoncal character Though we have no positive evidence to prove this; the 
long ballad-bkeyatJes of the Kusa dtSaita speak of him in such a fervent and 
sympathetic maimer as to make us feel confident and certam about his real 
enstence. He is there said to have been ugly.^ His marnage with Pabha- 
vatJ, the^ Madda pnneess, is however accomplished with much dexterity.® 
Pabhavati, after a short tome, recognizes the ugly face, and out of sheer 
disgust flies away to her parents. Kusa, an ardent and sinoere lover of hers 
^ after her and, bent upon getting her back, he lives disguised m tiie 
Madda palace, employmg various ingenuous means to have a sight of his 
beloved. And at last, when the mty is beaded by a host of kings who 
wenM the &ii lady s hand, he comes out to the help of his fether-in-law 
and drfeafang the enemies by his valour, obtains back Pabhavatt now 
completBly reconciled ' 


1 / XS B,(S S),1922.pp 257 J, ~ 

^ ?? detailed aoemmts of Ute Uadna see B C Rot J 4 a b /w o , 
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Kuaa IS styled os the ‘Chief ruler of all Indio.* 
to bo the grandfothor of o Vidchn fang. 


In one plooe* he is sidd 


Wo know from the Buddhist works, that before the time of the Ttnddh i 
the Mollo monorohy had already boon replaced by a ropublio, and once the 
prosperous metropolis of the kingdom, Kusnvnti, had sunk to the level of a 
little wattle and daub town, a branoh township surrounded by jungles, and it 
hod ohanged its name to Ktialnaro (modern Knsin, in the cast of the Goiakh- 
put Dist ) * 


The kingdom of Gandhnra with its capital Takkasila, is mmUnnnwi not 
mfroquently.^ No names of Gandhara kings ate spedfied, except that of 
Naggaji who figures, ns \i o saw before, ns a contemporary of Nimi, Dummukha 
and Karandu Tlio kingdom included ICasmlra * 

The fame of Gaiidhiira, during this period, rested on its capital Takkasiil 
which was a great aoiitrooflcarning and a resort ofstudonts from all parts of 
India". Udddlnkn and his son Svetaketu, the two great celebrities of the 
Vpamsait, ato roprosonted in the VidSlaU Jdfalofi and the SOaldti JStala’ 
respectively, as having studied at Takkasila under a world-renowned 
teacher." 


Bi the Cth century B. C. Gaiidliata was subject to the Aohaememdan 
Empire " 

Eamboja, constantly associated with Qandliara m later literature, finds 
mention in a solitary Ad of tho BhUndalla Jatala which snj's — 

“Those men oro counted pure who only fall 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or inscots os they will— 

Those are your savage, customs which I hate 
Sueh as Eamboja hordes might amulato’’ ' " 


1. J,VI,p 3S8 0 (1) 

S. Soo nhrB Davids, D / pp 10, SO, SC ; Uajnmdiir, OorporaU Ltfe m Anciini /Adt% 
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3 J, I, pp 101, 273, 286,317,3051 n, p 217 IH, pp 364,377 GandMta OON 
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aamo aurvivca m Kandahar Tho nuna of tho groat oapital oiW sic unoarthod noar Saiaifcala. 
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4* J , m, pp 305, 378, Thia la oonfirmed by tho ondenoo of Hofaataioa of Ihlotoa, ^ 0 
549 480} who nfoia to Koapapyroa (KUyapamua. t o , ESimlro) u a Gandbane mty : P a 
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This indictment of baibarity must have been a product of a period later 
than that of the Biaftmapas whaoh seem to speak of Eamboja in favourable 
terms ' As pointed out by Eaychaudhury,* “abeady m the time of Yaska 
(8th century B.G ) the Eambojas had come to be regarded as a pec^le distmt t 
bom the £cyas of the interior of India, ^eakmg a difcerent dialect”.^ 
Kamboja horses are praised m a gdOia of the Campeyya J atahi * 

Ancient Eamboja is located more defimtely now by Prof. Jayacandra 
Vidyalankara^ m the GhMcha Territory north of Eashndr. 

Other countries that remam to be noticed here are those of the Maoohas, ^ 
the SSrasenas^ and the Eekakas^ associated with the Eums and the Panoa- 
las just as m the Brahmana period No names of kings survive 


THE HAHDSHA EMHBE 


Towards the end of the period which witnessed the waning power of 
Videha, the South of India was, it seems, undergoing a process of Else and Fall 
of some states of which no sufficient connected records survive A delighthil 
ray of l^;ht coming from the Sardbhanga Jdtahi^ enables us, however, to 
peep a httle throng the darkness that surrounds this penod 

The Jdtala mentions a kmg named Dapdaki, ’ ® as ruling over an extensive 
realm of sixty ijqjmm with Kumbhavati' * as his capital city We are 
told that withm his realm mled his throe subordmato kmgs, (ossa laithasssa 
antaTaratlhadhipalino] viz , Kalinga, Atthalca and Bhimaratha.’ * Of tbaa., 
Dandah evidently represents the Samshta Dandaka, associated with the 
forest of that name m the South Bhimaratha, ogam, must represent a South 
Indian king The Mahdbhmata,'^ the Ptadnas'* and even the .dthneva 
Brahmm'^ know Bldma or Bh&naratlia (of winch Bluma is a shortened 


’Pre-Aryan el Pre-Dmviiian gam Inge,' te BageJu, 
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fotni)', as kmgs sssomatod witih iDio Boatheat kingdom of Vidiuabba,^ 
modem Becar, Ealinga is of coiuso a kmg of the Ealmgs oonnti7. Natr 
what about At^ka ! Kb long of this name is, as fia os tto ate awste, to be 
found elsewhere, except the one montionod before as bdongmg to the 
Anoient Fenod, and identified with Emg Astoka, son and anooessor of 
Yi^mitra, or more appropriately, Yifvaratha ^ But that ancient Attliaha 
referred to as an inspiring example of ideal kmgslup seems, most probably, 
to be a different personage from this Althaka of the Sarahlianga Jalala, 
who IS more real and mtimately associated with the othei South-Indian 
Icings * How IB it possible for a Koith-lhdian king to be associatod so 
intimately with the fiar-ofi kings of the south separated by the great monoi- 
ohies and even physteal barriers of Central India < "Wo are molmed to think 
that, if the JStala is not to be aooused of moonsistency, m the present case 
at least, — and we have no strong reason so to behove — , At^aka should 
be taken here os a oorrupted form of Assoka,’ and all onr difficulties vanish 
m a moment. Assaka or Admnka, as wo know, was a promment South 
Indian state, situated on the nver Qodavarl, and closely rdated to the 
neighbouring kmgdoms of Dandaka, Vidarbha and Kahnga,' 


It then comes to this. Dandaka, Bhimoratha, Assaka and Eahnga were 
oontemporones. But unfortunately none of these, except BhSmaratha, is a 
personal name, and therefore it is very difficult to identify any of thm. 
Dandaka is not known to the Bi aknianas or the Dponijuds The Pauiamo Daiw 
or Dandaka is, as rightly pomtod out by Paigiter,^ an eponym to aocount to 
tbe of the forest, because it clashes with the other statements about the 
many knigM that occupied the Deccan But whatever may 
pemonal name of our Dandaki, he is most oertamly identioal with Dai^^a 
ofKautdya® and Dandaka of the Mmaijam^ and the MoMbhmata end 
also of the Jaina Tusashialdlapw'usacanta ofHemaoandra.’ ' For, allomese 
refer to the dire destruction that befell his realm He was most probably a 
post-Fedto long as may be judged by his absence &om the Tedto texts, moi^ 
this argumentum ex silentio is never oouclusive, we admit We 
oertam, agom, with whioh of the several Bhimas of Vidarbha of the Pwrame 
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mentioned in Patgitei’s liet' are wo to identify om Bhimaiatha, or wbethei 
the identifioation is possible at all. Nor is bis identification with Bblrna of 
the Aiiareya BrSkmteifa possible, for m that case we shall have to cany him 
back to the early Br^masia penod to make him oontempoianeoiiB with such 
compaiativdy ancient tangs as Dammukha and Nagga]i, which is, to onr mind, 
inoonceiyable It appears therefore that BMmaratha was later than the 
Brahmaitic Bhima. Similarly, the Eabnga king mentioned in onr Jata&a 
must be taken as later than Karandu of the earlier period. Assaka’s identity 
remains unoertam So &om all this it appears reasonable to hold that these 
four kings, whosoever they in reality may have been, lived at a time when 
the Northern powers like the F^oala and Videha of the later Yedio penod 
were showing signs of collapse and w'hen Easi had not yet risen to its Imperial 
status capable enough to oaptnre Assaka and other powers of the Sonth.^ 
The period may with a fair approximation be dated as 800 B C. ^ 


The fate of Dandaki and his kingdom must bo regarded as histoncal fact, 
since all onr authorities are, as we saw before, at one on this point, though they 
ascribe difierent causes to it That he made a ‘lascivious attempt on a Brah- 
mana girl ’is attested by the ArOwUSslTa* and the Narndpana* and also by the 
Jama TnsajtMSaZfl&jpujusaconto,* while onr Jatolo'' says that he treated 
the holy sage K&avaccha very contemptuously. These causes, of course, 
cannot be viewed m any other light except as later-day mventions of moralists 
and seetanan propagandists who, to suit their own purposes, ei^lained away 
a feet of natural phenomena as resulting feom a human sin “ Any way, the 
feet remams, as the nnammons testimony of the above sources forces us to 
think, that the kingdom of Dandaki round about the nver Godavari and the 
distriets of Nasik and adjommg parts of Mahaiastra sufiered from some ter- 
nbla natural visitations. The statement of the Jalaka” that the land was 
destroyed by a shower of ‘fine sand’ {tujehumavaukavassam) is m stnkmg agree- 
ment with that of the BATnuyana ivdmiuvsTSeTta).^ ^ 
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BImally lot us uotc, that tho groat aago Sarabhanga, to whom tho three 
southern kings disoasscd abovo are said to have approaohod for instruction, 
living in a hermitage on tho nvor Godavari with a large nniubor of pupils, 
figures also in tho Bdmayana' in a similai sottmg It is again mteresting to 
note, that Sarabhanga is styled 'KonAa/Mia' {Kaundmya) in two of tho galliot 
of our JSfaka ^ And we hoar of a sage called Vidarbhi Ejmpdmya oven in tho 
Bihaddmnyaka Vpanisad * The two sagos may or may not have been iden- 
tical, but this folly bears out Sarabhanga’s nssooialaon with Vidarbha,^ and 
also tho fact of Blmnaiatha’s being a Vidarbha king 

Witli Dandala, fell his great Empire of tho South We do not hear what 
happened of his three subordinate kings For from ronounoing the world, 
as tho JStala would have us behove,® ouch of those thioo kings, must have 
engaged himsdlf in right earnest, first to make his own position secure and then 
to gam tho overlordship that had boon loft vacant.® And not long after we 
shall hoar of their doscondants quarrollmg among themselves for power and, 
m their turn, falhng a prey to tlie fast-growing powers of tho North, like Kasi 
and the rest 
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CHAPTEB IV 

THE MAHiJAEAPADA PERIOD 


(800-600 B, C.) 


TEE BIEE AHD SEF&EUACS OE EAS! 

r B AGE OE THE GBEAT Euia-Pancaks had passed awray Tho house 
of (Maha-) Janaka had Men to an nmmpoTtant position aftet 
^latajanaka, making loom foi the anstocratic ii^blic ^ the Vajjis. 
Such iras also ptohahly tho state provaihng in other Northom and Korth- 
Westem states like Sim, kladda, Eokaya and Moeoha-SOiascna. So that 
out of the sixteen ‘Great Eangdoms’ of this period— wo call it tho Mali&jana- 
pads Fertoif— mentioned in the Anguitaia Stkdya and tho Bhagamlt SHlra,' 
only the Eastern and Southern states soom to hove been tho more piomment 
ones These were the growing langdoms of Kad and Kosida, Anga and 
Mi^^dha, Assaka and AvantS and Eidmga, and the predominant feature of 
pidian pohtica of this penod appears to have been tho frequent conflicts 
between these nei^bounng kingdoms 

When wo first oast a glance over the state of aflaus piovailing at this 
pen^, Kam stands out to be the most powerful state There seems to be 
muflli truth m Dr Eayohaudhury’s conjeoturo* that ‘Kafii probably played a 
pmmmont part m tho subversion of the Videban moiiBichy ’ Already in fte 
later Frfw penod it tried hard to raise its head agamst the powerful ’mcmar- 
ehies of the North, includu^ Videha itself It had Med.® Time was not 

r t weakoiimg of the Northern Powers that 

it agam ventured to push forward its Impondistio pohoy. 

not wantog to show that its capital city Benares became ore long the chief 
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The ohiof stiuggle that tiio KasI kings had to oaii^ on for many a genera- 
tion 'wns with thoir neighbours, the Sosalas l^mmlartKamanto) We have 
several vivid, if not wholly hiatorioal, instoncoB of those Struggles Thus ftom 
one JatalM^ we loam that Brahmadatta onoe wont against the ting of Kosala 
with a large army Ho took the king of Savatthi prisoner after entering the 
city He sot up loyal officers ns governors ftajaguUe (kapitm) and hunself 
roturuod with a largo booty. The Hosala pnnoe Chatta had however escaped 
in disguise, and by strange tactics speedily recovered the lost kingdom He 
restored the walls and watch-towers and made the city impregnable against 
any possible attack from outside In another place^ again a Brahmadatta 
of HasI, owing to his having an oimy (aampannabalavahano), seized the Kosala 
oity, slow its king and carried ofi his ohiof queen to Benares and there made 
her his queen-consort King Manoja of Kasi is said to hove begun his vioton- 
ous career of oonguosts by first capturmg the Kosala kingdom ® Two more 
Jdlakas* relate an invasion by another Brahma^tta, when DigUti was Emg 
at Savatthi Brahmadatta dew Highiti and took his kingdom of Kosala 
Digluti’s son Fnneo Digayu escaped in disguise and m course of tune became 
very friendly with Brahmadatta The Kasi kmg, highly pleased with his 
conduct, gave him his daughter in marriage and restored his father’s kingdom 
Could this Dighayu bo identified with the one mentioned m the MahaVkanta^ * 

Ihfataatod with their viotonos over the nei^bourmg kingdom of Kosala, 
the Kasi monarohs now turned their arms towards the South and the Ebrih. 
We oan hoar their footsteps losoundmg past across the Vindhyas, where the 
paramount power of Dandaka wos no more and the smaller states of Vidarbha, 
Kolinga and Assaka had probably begun weakenmg themselves throng 
mutual quarrels Takmg advantage of this, one Kasi kmg captured Potali, 
the capital of Assaka on the Godavan, and made the Assaka king his vassal ° 

Aspirants for an All-India sovereignty (setha rajunam aggaraja) sevotsl 
Kau monarohs are desonbod to have led extensive campaigns, strengthemng 
their forces as they prooeeded ’ The Crown of their gloiy must have been 
reached when king Manoja, of all, oamed out asoocessful campaign tbrou^ut 
India and earned the title of ‘aggatSjS ’ The mmdentB of this campaign are 
preserved m the 8ova-Nanda JataKa ® He is there said to have first subdued 
the Kosala kmg and then, leinfoioed with the defeated army, he marohed 
against Anga and oonquered it Similarly he brou^t Magadha, Assaka and 
Avanlu under his sway ® Thus he praoticEJly became an All-India Sovereign 
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"BajSlMrSjS Mmugo «a jayalain pnli’’' ■ such most hare been, bis eulo- 
gies pievslent at tbe time His capital B^nasi vias then siyled BiahmaTad- 
dhana ^ He is once’ addcessed as BMtaia. 

Sevetal Easimonaiehs aie said to have been dating enon^ to go as fat 
as Gandhaia m the extceme North-west of Bidia, and attack Hbs capital eity. 
Takkasila But their power was eSectively checked there Twice* we heat 
of them preparing for an attack on the city, and arousing their soldiers with 
martial words ® Bnt they had to return without uehieTing their object, be- 
cause the city of Takkasila itself was formidable and impregnable to enemies 

However, the pohtical influence of EiasI was established, as we saw, in a 
conaderable portion of the east and the south of India. Naturally enough 
Benares became an eyesore to other kings and we hear, quite frequently, of a 
Teaguer of sevenkmgs’ drawn aroundthis enviable city but it was of no avail.® 
"All the kingdoms round coveted the kingdom of Benares”, says the 
SItojajaMya J&ila And the lustful remark of the es-minister of KasI in 
the Maihdiaiava JdtaKa^ that ‘Sire, the kingdom of Benares is like a goodlv 
honeycomb untwntedby flies’, is a Morions tribute to KasL Thus, as remarked 
by Iteyohaudhury,® “Benares m this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
medieval Borne, bring the coveted pnze of its more warlike but less civilized 
neighbours.” 


HAaA ASCESDAKOr. 

m su^maoy of Kasi, however, does not appear to have been of long 
diMtion. We are now oomiiig to a stage when, if however we read the indh 
Mtions ooiraotly, KasI is coming m a dose gnp both from the North and &om 
the Bast. In the North its old adversary BCosala was only waiting for a snit- 
able opportiTOty. But before we advert to that struggle which paved the 
^fM the down-M of Kern, let ns have a look on the other growing feetor 

^ Jranoja/fte most 

of the monarohs, as we saw, Afiga was a vassal state fl3ie 

Mmed D^vahana as occiqiymg the throne of Benares. This 
m proba% a remiMi^e of, if not identical with, the king of ASoa 

v8hana,knowntothePurd7iasandtotheJaina Liteiatnrr^^ 
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Bnt fai moio important than the Auga kings in this oonneotion were the 
allied Nagas, who, oconpying the iivor settlements on the Yamuna and the 
Caihpa, seem to have begun, at this time, to take a promment part m the poh- 
tical oonfliots raging around them 

Tho Hagas wore a bronoh of the Asuras * The Asnros— the Assyrians— 
in India had a remarkable history reaching back to tho so-called pre-histonc 
times. Their history, so emmently traced by Or Banerji Sastn, gives us an 
idea of their conflicts with tho advancing Aryans and their consequent ^road 
from tho North-Wost and west to tho Eastern confines of India and still fbither 
East beyond the seas. “The Veihe struggle drove tho Asuia Aram the Indus 
valley , the opic oonflict routed them m the Madhijadeia, and the subsequent 
le-adjustmont lost them tho Gongetio vnlligr and pushed them southwards. 
Tho Nagas wore tho spearhead and baokbono of tho Asiira people in India 
With tho downfall of tho Ndgas ended tho organised Asura siqpiomaey in Ihditt 
And tho remnants of Nagas who onoo ruled Gotmga in Ehotan, had to seek 
shelter in places still boarmg then name e g , Nagpur, Ohota Nagpur, and ate 
completely absorbed and assimilated m tho now firmly established Aiya- 
Asuia-Basa body politic of India” * 

Tho Jatakos, as is well known,® in common with tho Hmdu mythology, 
roprosont tho Nagas m their ammal character, not unofton blended with tho 
human Conccalod behind those avowedly mythologioal legends lies a famt 
rommisoonco of tho Aiya-Asura conflict of tho remotest ponod What else 
does the Kvlavaha Jdlala* signify m dcscnbing tho war between the Asnrss 
and tho Davas ’ It is interesting to note tliat this confliot is said to have token 
place round about tho Siimoru mountain in tho Trons-Himalayon region wh^ 
tho AsujohlKiuana-Asura realm— was situated. Tho Dovas (Aryans) hurled 
tho Asuras down, so says tho story Tho Asuras rose agam "Sakka 
India) wont into the groat deep {samvddapMe) to give them bottle ’ But 
bemg woistod m tho fight ho turned book and fled away along i^t oftM e»st 
of ‘the southern deep’ maohmg tbonoc tho Sitobahvana (Snbnohdvipa 
Chaldia) ® He soon returned to his onginal ploeo and tho two eamps wore 


agam ready. — 

"Impregnable both ratios stand between 
Infiae-fM guard, watch Ndgas and Oatuks 
EumbMndas, Oablin s and the Fow Qreat Kings' ® 

1 Animti Prasad 

foim of tt Bonea of attioloB oontfCibuted to tho S 0 S S Vola xn Be® 

OJ. «..pp ms, -The tho carueat »!««., 

Asuras, tho latest tiie i6irf\p 34 

3 0/ J VQgal,I«dia»Scrj»enfioie,pp 133// - 

5 See J^Pi^ylufti m Pro Aryan and Prt Dravidian i» India t pp /-S , 

IT -D 635 . A, Bwinerji SSstn, Atura Indta, pp 80-7 nt the ‘coarf®^ » 

^ ^ J I. u 204-G (?) The ongiool yStha baa the mysterious ® 

Vraga, JTorali, payaasa ca Mrl, vutdanayua and the catnre euarde do not all 

400 8. 
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How temarlably this conflict corresponds to the liya-Asura conflict on 
the Sindhn-waterways terminating in the Dasaraj&a battle on the Pamsnl 
(BavOi^^fl^cnbedbyDr. Bonerji^' To notice faithei : The Noitb-westem 
oncost of the Nagas is also known to the Daddam which locates 

them in the Daddara mountains. These mountains arc evidently connected 
with the present Daidlstan, to the north of Kaimir ^ Then again Vaiuna. 
the Fcdic Sea-god of the Asuias''— an Asuia pat exedlenoe—TS femiliar to the 
Jdtdhas.^ The intimate connection of tim Nagas with water, whether in lakes, 
rivets, islands or seas, is known ® “My children are of a watery nature,” says 
the Naga mother in the BMrviaUa JalakaJ Their repute as great builders is 
sung in many a gdiM of the Jdtahas ® At the same time their tcmble nature 
lb recognised.^ The names of mdividual Naga kings are sometimes given : 
Canda, Mamkandia, Sankliapala, and Dhatarattha.’ ® Thus we see that the 
Jatahas preserve in not a small degree, faint traces of a remarkable, though 
much-naglectcd, chapter of Ancient Indian annals. 


Lot us proceed with our narrative. We had stopped at a point where 
Kesi was beginning to show signs of decline. It was most probably at this 
time, os we said, that the NSga settlers on the Ganges-Jamna Valley — their 
castem-most river settlement — must have ag^iin been roused to activity and 
tried to assort their etslwhile personality by intorfermg with tiie political 
conflicts of the time The invasion of Benares by a h^ga Iring narrated in a 
story 18 m point Dhataratfha, the Naga king, wanted to marry the Benares 
Princess Samuddaja. Ho marched with a great host towards the oify and : 

'Bonaius mty prostrate lay 

Before these wild mvading bands 

Rising their arms all begged 

And prayed • give him the daughter he demands.' ''' 


and the two kmgs became intimate 
n^ls It appears thus, that the Nagas hod as yet no direct aim at power 

but wautod simply the alliance nitb other Royal powers. For. the samf thing 
can be discerned from another moident, where the Naea kmir rUirhru^ 
H Anga-Magadha conflict, sets the Jfogadl^ king over^^ 

ho kingdoms, and receives from him a tnbuto in lotum of his Sees ' * 


1. .Snita /nilia, pp ssjjr. 
2 J, m. pp 18.17 


/»dw,p%‘^° ««> oecnpation of Ksfmir by the STSsas ' itreor 

4 /M, pp 7CF 

■> J.VI, pp 257(r 

T ^.np mo"’ PP »'■«' PP vr. p 18t.G 750 

rv MA. ’’’ pp >7'*^ Off 707-71, 209-00. 1104-70 Cf. Aiura 

9 J.,VI.pl02. 
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ai.IMPm OP POLITTOAL niRTOBY 


Wo onnnol Imovor say with oortamty m to wliothcr wo oro to road hoto 
tho nso of Iho Sidimngns— tho so-oalled ‘first hislouoal dynasty of 
ns thoro is a division of opinion among soholarh regarding tlio nwj" of the 
SiSunngas ’ It is not our Jinsincsa hero to outer into the merits of the oon- 
trovorsy. But uluit is of iramodialo importanoo for our present purpose is 
to recognise the fact Uiat tlio Jalabas do preserve a record, though a dun one, 
of the period alien Kfisi’s poa er was fast dcolimng and the Nngas wore begmn- 
mg to oslalilish their influcneo on Iho Mhgndhan politics This influence, it is 
possible, and oven probable, might have later on terminated m the final ocou- 
pation of Jlagadha by f lie i^i<unfigas Tliese findings, if proved eorreot, w onld 
seem to favour the view that makes tlio Sifiimagas ns coming after Bimbisfira 
who ivns, according to that viorr, a scion of the Unrtjaiilnluh ‘ But the 
problem still lomams unsolved. 

Tiir. TAU. OP KA8i axu Tnr, nisn or Iv0.sala 

Wo may now revert to the Kast-Kosaln relations and rencli the logical, 
and also tbo dironologicnl, Jltiiilr Roveral sncccssful invasions of KtisI by 
tbo Bosnian monarclis are rccoidod Tims two unnamed Kosnla kings ate 
said to liavo invaded and successfully captured the kingdom of Benares ’ 
The Oliatn JSldka* again informs us that, oarrod by the banished nunister of 
ICasI, tlio Kosnla king Vanka soiiicd tlio kingdom of Benares and took hng 
Gliala prisoner He was however set free The oombinod evidence of the 
and tbo Elmaja shows that the Kosiilau king Dabba- 

sena captured the inlor of Benares, lilaliasllava, w liilo ho was seated m the midst 
of his mimstors, and subjeoted bun to severe physical tortures as a pumshmeat 
Here also tbo Benares king, who is ropicscnted os a very pious and religious 
king with no desire of kingly power, is said to have regained Ins longdM 
In all those instances, as rightly judged by Dr Son,’ wo can mark ‘a spint 
of propagandism wbioli deliberately seeks to protoot the sonotity of specially 
favoured country like KSsi, wlicio the Master turned the Wheel of Law, even 
though tlio foroes of history have already begun to operate m o reverse diieetion 
by proclaiming its politioal downfall ’ OUior Kosala longs who can perhaps- 
be located during this period may bo mentioned here Malhka, who was ‘rough 
to the rough and mild with mildness swayed’, mastered Hie good with good- 
ness and paid the bad with badness, was an equal with the Kfisi kmg Brahma- 
datta ,® Sahbamitta is said to have abolished wme-drmkmg from his kmg- 


1 Jayoawol, J S O S 3 , 1, pf 07 ff, •/ A 3 S, 1913, acwpla tto “'*^0 
mslong the nso ol tho SiionSsos prior to Biisbusta Hio now is ohaUonged by 

relying msmly os the Coylonosoaoeoants, tsko tbo SiinnSgas os coniiig Inter than niinui^"> 
Bhandiirker, O L , 1018, pp 07 jf, FtscUuui, Ohrojulagp 0 / Amtmt Znim, pp Sli 
obnutUinTy. P -ff A / , pp 81-2 

2 Jhd Haryaska was a king oE Augs See A,B OBZ Mt, P ^ 

3 J , I, PP 400-10 , V, p 430 

4 J , m, p 163 QG 20 30 


5 J.i.ppaflsj’ 

6 J,in,pp 13-4-G 10 


7 op ciE,p 0 

8 J.II.PP 
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MaMtoasla, m the sixth centniy B.O , BAai formed an mtegt^ 

Kosalan monarch) « We have thna reached a 
the last m m Jatakas. The next age with its 
reflected m the early Buddhist hterature, is dommated 
Buddha and Mahavira and pohtioally by Mahakosala and Pasenadl m 
B imbisara and A]atasattn of Magadha. Udayana of Kos^hi and toda- 
paijota of tTijeni As regards this age, we may note fii^y, much valuable 
ifl town by the Introduefcory episodes of oni Jatakas wluon, laiongn 
oompiled mueh later, embody earlier tradition and have been ably anadysed 
byB O.Sen’ 


tasiXA iiHB xmwoa 


Of the conflicts between neighbouring kingdoms, which were the ptedonu- 
neut feature of this Midmjanapada Period, those of ^Asi and Kosala and 
Anga and lUagadhA have been abeady notioed. We have now finally to 
notace the relations between the Southern states of Assaka and Kalmga as 
recorded in the CuHakSiviiga JaUUca ° 

The gSSm of this mterestmg Jataia ooutam a bardic narration of the feud 
betweeu Ihose two promineut states m the South — ouoe the vassal kings of 
Pandoka. The Assaka king named m this /dkito is Aiqpa,’ while no name 
of the Eabnga king is unfortunately mentioned. The Assaka kmg had his 
capital at Potah and the kmg of jCaiinga ruled at Dautapura The war was 
an aggressive one ‘mflioted on the ku^ of Assaka by the Eabnga long who 
snfierod&om the mania for war and love of conquests ovei the whole of India’ 
It was fought on the frontiers of the two kingdoms (JJhlmrum mjjiirum m- 
lore) The ^hnga long had come with a large army (miipi^mMamham, 
malmUsmSy^ but the valuable direction of Nandiseiia,'° the Assaka com- 


1 J.,V,pp 13j5r..G. 69 

2 J , V, pp. 428.30 

8. C{ A Vimkatasiiljlmh, 1 A , 1931, jip Il3di 
iaij P A ^*U0**' H2-G>9> Bhys Davids, BadittreIjMimp 33, liapoIuHid- 

0 ttid «>(.pp 244!. 0 180. 

1 TOWlppSljEf 

fl J ’ VTl* 3.8~GG 1.4 

10. 26W*. ««MTO«w 
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mtuidoi-m-oliiof, succeodod in gaming victoiy for his mastoi and dioro umy 
tho onomy from tho battMeld Foaco iras ultimatdy rostoisd botwoen the 
two kings, which probably lasted until tho loign of Ehaiavola who, in tho Ist 
oontuiy B. 0., occoidmg to soma scliolats, seems to hai’o marched iqion Assaka 
m his victorious oaroor ' 


Tho very facts, if they aro truly embodied, that Fotali and Dantapuia are 
montionod as tho capitals of tho Assaka and Kalmga kingdoms lespeetirclr, 
would seem to bo enough to regard this episode of Assaka-Kahuga war as much 
oarhor than tho time of tho Nando kings, ‘ but later than that of Manoja who 
had subdued Assaka os wo have altoad soon*. 


Out task has now pmotioally ended In final, wo should note down other 
kmgdoms mentioned in tho JStahts whioh must have flourished together dur- 
ing this period, but for which wo liave no hisloncal matter in tho Jatalm them- 
selves Tantea, with, its capital Kosambi ruled over by Kosambika kings,* 
of whom Udona — ^tho contemporary of tho Buddha — ^is once® mentioned, 
Dasan^, in the Madhyadc^a or Cental India ;® Stitdha famous fonts horses,’' 
Sowa, with Boiuva os its oapital,® and Suraifha Jawpada AvavS 
with its oapital UjjonI j’ ® Malum tala on tho Kannaponna,’ * Seriiss and Aniha 
separated by tho nvor Tola^aha,•* and Damdaraitha with its seaport town 
Savliapattona. ' * 

Thus in tho preoedmg pages, lot ns say m oonolnsion, we have tnrf to 
link up tho stray and detached and loose data of politwal bistoiy mto a Jnnn 
of continuity which is or should bo tho ossonco of all histoncol nowm'W 
Our findings aro bound to bo dubious m character. Our sole resort s 
been tho J&tala stories from out of which wo hod to sift 
histoneol ingrodionts from legendary and purely imogmaiy ohoS 
had to bo taken to other literary souiocs to supplement the kno^eoge 
aoquiied Unfortunately no arohaoologioal or epigraphioiil leooras surw 
which, with thoii dofimto and cortom ohaiaotoi, eon help us m oar y 
throng that dreary, labyimth-hko past from across which 
presently had a flittenng expononoe. lYo must await light from 
lesoareb. — 


1 gee Barue, (Hi Brthml JiwwyKWM, p I/O ir»UnIt» 

2 The HathmampUS Bucription of KhBroTBlo infoi^ ne thet tto o»piW oj 
bofon tho iid\ antol king Nenchi of Ango-Megodhe u a> Piling® S“ 

3 Dr Barae, howoTor, with hu notion utmgeanwoffljjjwrf too 

JStala, haa tnod to apply thtan to thoao monhoned m Khirovolo a .“i. monienfi 

tog with KhS»^ and aeoug in tho yeiola atojy only o totor r^oa of to|^^ 
of to Ufa atoty of KhSnvola Ho rogaida the nanio M mS^howowr. oonola- 

1^08 a teto manipulation BaruaTop eif , pp a* S no ovitooa la noli however, 
aiTO and to aiaulantioa of incidcnta may na woll ha acMdantol only 

4 J, IV pp 28, ee. 

B 3 , HI, p 383 , 

5 J.HIp S3S-G 30,71 p 238.B 1005 „ «oi,2()3 

7. J,I.pp 178,181, n,p as, Vp 2590 46 VLpp 47-0 170, 49 G am, 

8 3 £tCp 470, 

10* Aa to Can^apaijoto being oarhor toaa too Buddha, ace Jyotoinoy S 
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(In the 
diBCOssed in the 


list is 
m 


list have been included the Kasi togs who are not 
ehaptci, since they have no historical oharaoto. 

■ ■ ■ The object m giving this 

in future, 


Bfame 

Befstence. 

Bemarhs. 

tnnrtanna 

V.iWT-ei 

k Magadha Prince^-eduoated at 
Taliasila— oooupiod tlxo va- 
cant throne of Bonaios — hia 
son was D^havn. 

AsadiBa 

n,87. 

.. a. 

Adasamnkha 

II,307jJ'. 

Son of Janasandha. 

Uggasena 

IV.4fi8. 


Bharaja 

VI,131jf 

Son of Vasavatti— oapital city 
Benares known as Fupphavati- 
had a pnest named Khan- 
dhahala. 

Eandan 

V.437 

Very handsome— his wife Kin- 
nais intngeud with a cnppled 
man— King ^gusted-episode 
sculptured at Bsrhnt. 

Eiki 

VI, 481 

<3f. Majjhmia NoMya H , Pta- 
dhan. Chronology of Anctont 
Iniia, p. 215. 

Ohata 

in, 168 . 


Janaka 

111,341 

Had a wise preacher named 
Senaka 

Janasandha 

n, 299 ; rV. 176 

Also known as Dasaratha-Father 
of Adasamuldia who suceeed- 
edhim 

Juhna 

IV, 96-7 

Son of Brahmadatta— studied 
atTakkasi^ 

Tamba 

in, 187^. 

His wife was Sussonijd, a woman 
of ejMeedmg beauty— She was 
abducted by the long of the 
Naga Maud of Seruma who 
used to come to Benares to 
play dice with Tamba-She 
was returned. 
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Name 

Bofotenoo. 

Remarks. 

Dalhadkimma 

111,383/ 

. 

DhanaSjaya 

HI, 97/ 

. ... 

Dahmmapala 

ni, 178 

Son of Mahapatapa, flio ciuol 

Padanjah 

11, 261 

Son of a Bialimadatta— a 


‘lasy loafot— pmaonlod from 
asoondmg to tho tkrono 


Pavanya 

V, 443-4 

Contompoiaiy aitli Bakn, king 


of Benares — Cf Piaankn- 
ambavana near Hnlanda 


POiyakkha 

VI, 75/ 

Wont on a huntmg oxonrsion on 

tho banks of tbo Migasammatii, 
fatally wotmdod a young boy 
Sama, son of a hunter 





Baka 

V,410 

Contomporarr with Pavanja 

Balinpultaka 

IV, 424/ 

Built a tako Khema named after 


his queen 

Bhojanasuddhi 

II, 319/ 

Damty in eating 

Madbara 

m, 337/ 

A Magadha 

Slahapatapa 

m, 178 

Had bis son, Dhnmninp.sln, 
seven years old, o'tccutcd for 
a slight offence on the part 
of lus mother Caudh. 

Mahapiugala 

III, 210 / 

Wicked and iinjiist-oppiessoil 
bis people. 

Yasapw 

II, 186/ 

His fvTohm Mas Dliainmadd- 
dhaja and commander in-o!iiof 
■nos Knloka— Kilaka used to 
take bribes— Dliniiinuddliaja 
appointed to judgeship m- 
stead — KSliikn jcsioiis- -killfl 



by angry people. 

Va\a 

III, 213/ 

Son of a Biahinnd.i(ts— I’li'l to 
guard himself ngamsi 
nltaik', of hisjomi’jto'l «ho 

grow iinpilicnl for flic tlinm'’ 

Va<!aiftWi 

VI, 131 

Ruled at Piiiipl-ns.Kl, ano'hnr 
iiniiioof Btiwrc.-lii'W""*'' 



Ekutiij'a. 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Bemaiks. 

Sabbadatta 

IV, 119 

Ruled at Bonuna, another name 
of Benares— had two sons 
YuvaSjays and Yudhitthila 

Samyama oi Seyya 

V,354 

Queen Khema 

gimataja 

11.98g 


Snslma 

n, 46 jfif 



genaka 

ni.373 

Had friendly relations with the 
Nagas. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 




iNtR6DUGtlOl4 


I N the pceoedmg seotum ve tESTetsed the 'whole diffieolt field of Political Sis- 
toiy, i.e., the stoi^ of some of the kings and thwi Ungdoms, as vie'wed ftom 
the Jataha : £tom aciose the dim past we elowfy, but steadily, emeiged mto 
the cleat and easy path of out ioniney. tJntil at last, when we amved at the 
Uahajampada Period (800-600 B. C. and after) we felt that our gmde — the 
dstalAs— wem growing mote and mote informative. It is this penod, as we 
have pomted out bofote, which should claim the light of lofleotii^ the political, 
economical, social and religious conditions of the country. Thus now if 'we 
leave the pohtioal histoiy as it was and pass on to a deeper study of the admi- 
nisttation of the country, wo should for the most part keqi our eyes to this 
period, mz., the penod just preceding the advent of the Buddha and, to a cer- 
tain degree, contemporaneous with, and subsequent to him. In fact we should 
t^ard tils penod as tiiclii^ round the luminous figure of the Buddha— two 
or three centunss before and two or three oentnries after him. 


^e materiel for swh a study, wa mean of the Administrative Machinray, 
furnished by the JdUUns, though meagre in quantity is none-the-less very 
valuable in quality. The JStahu, as we know, ate nob administrative 
which esn supply ns with a full connected and systematic aooonnt of the vari- 
ous aspeota of administration of the time like the ArihaMstra or the Dharma 
Sutna. Maturally thereftirc wo shall be dismayed if we hoped to visualise a 
oomprehensive picture of the administrative machinery with aU its intricacies 
m pmotice or in theory. But what we may justifiablv expect and de^ 

l#tmeiT«itmgiste. TteBtories,a8they flowon.give u^detSlBhereand 

them quite m w ofi-hand manner, thus very sinqily reflecting the normal 

w* great ^ pow^ Wfiome as Kasi and Kosala must have existed a 

kingdoms divided into viUa^^ 

ofeera of whom only a few find the opportunity of appearing before us Onr 
ettopt m tee foUowing pages wfll be to arris £ s^y and isolated 
mformatiou m a syatematio order kfieninc ^ ^ isolated 

moat the ^formation 'wheawer aUessaiy from other sou»^, si^PpIe- 



CHAPTER I 

POLITICAL ATMOBPHEBE 


I NDIA DURING the Maha]aiiapada penod piesNtts a number of wdl-fomad 
independent states, nonnolly at peace but occasionally at mr mth one 
another, Bach kingdom tras divided into villages, toiras and oapital cities 
{gama, ntgama, At the head of each state ires the king vho 

resided at the metK^oIis (ngodhdni). He tns the aoknoirledgad head of 
the state, who watohed and warded his kingdom fimm the seat of his 
government. 

Ordinarily each state enjoyed peaceful independence. But very often 
fhia peace was disturbed by aggressive monarohs like Manoja, who aqou^ 
to luuversal sovereignty {txdhtvaUirt^jam)-' IHiese aggressions, however, 
it should be noted, did not aReot the deeper strata of the invaded kingdom but 
only gave an ^hemerol disturbance over the snr&oo partioulady to the meteo- 
poba wbioh was <Is facto entranoe to vietoiy over a kmgdom. 


The IriTigH of those days often aspired to univeisol conquest {Oatannla, 
Eharaja),* as we have already seen. They wore never satisfied with viotimss 

But what their conquests meant to the general mass oflhe people is clear y 

shown by their romauung as nnaffeoted as ever. Invafflons and retrauto or m 
some oases oooupationa of the throne were no doubt going on botwem intom- 
dual kingdoms. No weli-dneotod imperial pohcy as we are aconstomaii w 
see in Medieval times is to be seen in those days Even in e^ ' 

ordination was present, as for mstanqe under Ifonoja and Dan^, 
nent subordination was possible As a matter of fhot the defeated kn® 
never pulled down ftom bis throne but he was allowed to enjoy it a 
as a vassal, could aoocpt the ovsrlordsh^ of the victonons power, 
tenstio instanoo is provided by the NojmwmwkIo Jdhria,* A 
invaded by a KasI monaidh, A proposal 5s made by tiie mmister w 

kmgtotl»fotmer-"Gteat]dng,benotdiBmBM 

tenmg your kmgdom: It shall stdl be yours Only submit to King 

1 The totmcaUavaKiondoubtedW implied, as *Iis 

Bovenagnly extending upte the nntnrsl inmtian— 

S, The idea of "eole moniaelMr''— gtardpt' taf 

sa. a aidibB Atlanta Brakmimi,-rm, IS, (PrHiww gj, jIO 

119 1 


j. xt— ^ ft ttKla 


idea of **Mla^* Lme I mittufiu 

attocitom famm aamvddtia pat(heh UnalS ht no — J. ^ ^ taMm 

4 J . V, p SW “ ma 6S4»i eMjflrtha W» pmHfcW *»»“ 

imntee.Jl/oiwiaTOSiievwwS**'’** 



tOUfilOAl' a^mospheb,® 


It 


The proposal is '^y t^ef^dTto roSlT 

deli^tM stall another mteroating aspeot in 

ho,, 13,0 aspiring monaroh »n to oonqn«te. ^ 


Z however ^ 

aad then ,«« able to attack another front mwe 

im defeated, its soldiers were forced to jom the invadmg anny. y 

the Tnaroh oootinned * However aU tto may be. 
idea of PertBffliie«i 4»»ffl!aiw»s is qtute foreip to the JataUs. The oBtabUsn 
meat of euzersinty woa only a formal affair.® ’ 

Steeuent sttaffilea between nei^bourii^ states we have already Mtircd. 
Mtioal developments in one kingdom were naturally keenly wateh^ by its 
nei^boni. Every opportunity was taken advantago of. If only a king was 
wesk-aa was Mafc&itavo'— or m some natural or temporary disadvantage, 
his nwghboui was at onoe at the gates of i 3 ie oapital. Nomerons references 
show that the dismissed servant — usually the minister — of one state vros warmly 
teoeiYed by the rival nm^hour. These persons very often, as is natural, 
“proved to he a souioe of mealeulable misohief and injury to the kingdoms 
wbioh they had onoe served ” ® Various other diplomatic taotios were in 
fotee. Seeret ageneies (upantibhiUapumd) wore posted in distant countries 
to wBtoh and report the military pr^arations there carried on or oven the 
hostile intentioiis oonfided by a foreign princo to to most trusted minister. . 
A graphic piotuie of this is furnished by tiio Mahawmagga JStakaP where 
we hear the report sent by a secret agent to to Bdasfei at Mithila from the 
oapiial of Emg Samkhapala It was generally on the bato of snob reports 
thtt the enemy planned his attack with care and dezteril^. It was in this way, 
for instanoe, that iriieu a kmg of Eaiitpilia invaded Mithild, to agent secretly 
entered the city by its postern gate, inspite of all vigilant manonvering of the 
VldahaMmistera^sueaessfaQyoamedalleortsofusefalnewsto their Master 
outside,' 

liete slso etoted, we should note, peaoeful relations between kings, 
near or for, when they were tied by dynastic or matrimonial connsotions. 

1. 8m, o{ Off., p. a. 

™J*i— P M2 »• *S*> whew Bjmtilya toys down gmular 

w, InItr-SMt BMnitt in .Inisimi tudm, pp. 81 IF 
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"ATatrimony was an ofloativo bond of nllianco botwoon difforont ruling familios. 
Thc<io alliancaa noro noli alnayajroo from political considorations Xbiu 
(bo Asilalhlmm and (bo Mudufiant Jglalat^ prcsont boforo os a king who 
(Innlcs (bat it ^lonld bo much more uacful if bo can ontor into matnmomol 
nlbancos nitb tno ro}’n1 bouses tbrougb (bo maTriages of bis daugbtoi and 
nopbovi. Of such alliances wo bavo already (alcon notice in tlio couiso of oui 
Incing tbo history of (lioso times 

klorenvrr, (Imro arose other ohnacca also of tbo mlimale relations bet- 
neon kings Their frioiidsbip nii^it originate men in their youthful days 
nbilo hlttilying togelbor iinrlor the saino Icucbor at Takkosila — the famous 
resort of Princes in (hose times ’ At (imos, oven though the two had noior 
kiioun each other porhonally, a friendly feeling might grow up botnoon them * 
“A oomnioii niligioiw oareer might draw (wo or more kings together butsuoli 
unions Qould povsihly have no politioal higniricanoo in ns much as tlioso gono- 
rnllj happened after they luid oeased to toko any mtotost m the ailaus of tlio 
world »” 

IVo thus see thol (he political aimosphoro, or the foreign nOdirs, wliothor 
in peace or in war, did not gcnorelly aifcct the peaceful and rontmo-liko dny-lo 
day administration of diiloront states It was earned on es usual ® 


2 Jsfi’ (to&fciH'ljn ll«™ tlitfm oBS«m rS/aiBiWraiii^W 

athuttam tiliS dSI/amw teBBe rfwrfmi* emm no BBtotfl M* 1'. 

:IJ I— “oioyBnm bhijiiKSgavt oBBiimo dAIfomm ilnuilmii inoyBow Mlinnm pt oonmniin l^|0 

luh rfa/tAmOt etc 

4 J , III, p 301 "Tr rficpi nlrlno irfifrto«iBB^3i» BnliS oflBonwBBon. ttiwnwBrf 

0 Nrt’iw Ot FOTisnoni liKo MoRiwIhcnci nnd Yiuin ^’"'“"0."';® “y,?* 

Su MogiuilhS, I . S Vuianatlm. /nlcrnahwial law in Ancicnl Mia, pp W 0 
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Z», . w a. »U •», «»*”, <? 

oommoa with the muled Hindu 

Buddhist or Jaina -, the Jatakas, as of ooumo refleeti^ 
the Buddhist thought, envisage a state of anarchy 

Ju the prostate epXwhen there was aU disorder, the stro^ 

the weaker. Thk is ohar«iter,sfaoaUy exemphM m an 


omaiKOF 

EINOSEIP-. 

KCATBOS 

ABASCHY 


in t&S JHfllkUMKHOm® u imua* — . ■ , 

tiacd to devour the smaUet ones This story mter alta hnngs hefote ^ tte 
mphlai notion of the anardhicai state known as the MStiffa Nyaya* wtooh m 
rome tesneots corresponds to the Darwinian “Struggle for ex^^e , Ito 
Sn.T.«.r;sn "Siirvival of the fittest”, the Marxian “Ctasa Btmg^e’ ,the Qohir^ 
naan Cumplowies’s "raco.fltniggle”, and is based on the avowed pnniaple of 
“Might is Bight”. The VlSka J^ka* which is in mote than one aspects a 
• vontahle embodiment of Constitntionsl procedure, presewes for us the then 
prevailing popular notion about the ‘Election of the K i n g’ in the dawn of 
History (pafllama Kappa) “Onoe upon a tune," says the Jaftilw, “the people 
who lived in the first Cycle of the world gathered together, and took for their 
king a cerfam man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfeot.”® 
Hus of course refers us to the fuller veMion of the &mous disconise on Creation 
of Kingship contained in the AjjaHHa SttttanUi of the IXglta NtkSya ® 
There the elected king is called Mahasarmata or 'chosen by general consent 

1 S«o Jnyiuvali fftndu U, pp S-I3 > U Qhoilia!, A Bisiorj cf Sxridu PtAtitctA 
(Jieonea » 3) R BbtmdsrlcBrf C L 1918, pp Beni Ftasudp The Th&try 0 / Qmenvaainlt 

in .^neieitf /n^ta ® Ajit Kumar Sen, Studies m StniM Pdthcol ttmgki , B K Saxk&r, Tmtitve 
Baeljrroufltf 0 / Iftndv Soeiidopi', 1^1, 1928 ; K Y RawaTrami Aj^ngar, Ancient Indian 
ScmmieThwghti tAifi'Be\}miiba»,TheBw\nhmoJllie^tt, %nJ a Q,I^pp 316*%. 

5 J,\%I^40S-4 

3 Cf for fullet tmtmcnt ot i\a Bame, Bikihitar Stniu Aimmetrative IneMuttone, 
PP 10 24 

4 J,ll,pp 352“3 

6 Ifeid. p 352 yuu pathamalafpila tonnipattfufi dam a6Air6|ui», co8ton«na(toi», 

Sift^owponnaia puriwto gaJuiva r^aham Immen ” * 

I ™ ifolSHWii (Smart's edition), 

lt.’S,®VwP f *’ ‘“Iw'ltA «* Oeylon, Bonna and Tibet Sw 

as, Burmese BamoHattr Kiehardson. n 7 Bookliin. Life 
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(the Great Elcot) who is known to the Jatdkas.' Thus the human and at the 
same time deotive origin of kmgship is lamembeied by the JSkiha, Bat as 
regards the oonditions of oontraot (social and govemnumtal) formed in this 
oonneobon, so fully described in the above Sutfonfo and other works, nothing 
is said.‘ However the basic principle of protection underlying the oontraot 
oan indeed be leaned throngh the isolated utteranoes in the JStalcu, as will 
be seen.^ 

A kir^ was absolutely necessary. He was an essential &otor for the 
well-bdng of the people. T3ds was not only a theory bnt m actoal fadings 
of the pei^le of those times. As we shall see later on, the throne conld on no 
BQConnt go vacant for a long time. Immediate steps were tiiken to raise a 
new king on the vacant throne. Well might the utterances of the people m 
the MaMjandka JSt/da* that ‘the kingdom cannot be preserved withont a 
king’ echo the real feelmgs of the tune “A man needs king and wamots 
for protection” says a gSOui m the MaMvJeLuta JiUdka * A condition of 
kmglessnesB (or more accurately statelessness) arSjatS was always viewed with 
horror* The idea was so rampant m the mmds of the people that not only 
human beings but “every ^ooies of animals — all bipeds and quadrupeds” were 
thought to have their own kmgs ^ 

The ten kmgly duties {Datarajadhammd^ so often® referred to and enume- 
rated fully in a gdilta of the Nandtyamiga jStdkaP have become a stook-pbiaee 
m the Jatahas. They are 

“Ddnam Sihm Paricedgam Ajjavam Maddavam Tafom 

AUMam Awh'mid ea Uianti ca AmroShanam” 

"Ahns, morals, ohanfy, justioe and pemtenoe,” 

PoBoe, mildness, mercy, meekness, patience.” 


S 0/ ^\*Einigasirenu AiTangar, Amimt Inium XemmteTt^K Hf-htaSw to 
Q h(»li»l. h«toPoW^!rj«r.«,^a7. 278-278, wherow™.! aUeap ta 
snalosy between the fiudn ®nd the Woafem tbeone* on this point are cftMiter* 

SSSm l^^oy^nnwr Sarkar. / <? , 3^ pp. 748-6 foot-note, and a reply and a ooBntsr. 

*^'^3 otter Uteraton^^ Bamaddar. J B 0 B S. Vlgp 

48<-480 ^ “ajdMfciBi ndmo raft/mu pSlefm *w lalU" 0/ at 

na Bottati”, P 3B2 Tfos was also tos mason why wo see p^le 

the palaoo door and taking the king to ask for not havi^ any issne J t v,^ *A» “ „ 

*L WIT _ ea M nUho BlUBWmUl WWintSO OrtoSW* •-_x 


Of “As a matter of foot ancient Indian Booooxmos starts wit h the fiindam»w 
Sb Statara™oe*.ty U™.jpa»te tha 

vTitmra. by tbs snb»Utntion of Ihinarob’ for Uio Btata wo ohatt M tMt ^ nidian 


T'Wokeya. 282. ^ 

B J I. 2fi0 * nl p 118, m, P 470 , 3^, p ifi 
I J ; m. P 374.0 ?3, also J ,*V P 378 0^782 
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Of course, Fick' is li^t to a certain extent in saving that these duties do 
not give us a picture of the king, no idea of the essence of the kin^y power, of 
the obligations and fiinotions of the Rdjan, because 'they are nothing else than 
piescnptions of the general Buddhistic morality apphcahle to all lay disciples. 
However, it must be remembered that tins codo of morality is not jrardy 
Buddhistic. For is not the above gdOid itstif reminiscent of the old Upamsadto 
Ideal^ or of that which is mcolcated in the BhagamdgWd in precisely the same 
words^ and which tuns throuj^out m Indian Literature But those are 
ideals, no doubt. What about realities ^ Yes, the JSlahas also give us more 
practical and realistic preo^ts apphcahle to a king, which show a oonsiderahle 
knowledge of, and aoquamtance with, the machinery of administration as it 
then existed As an instance we might eite the following remarkable gcWhds 
from the Tesakuna Jalahi^ which is, so to say, a compendium, of maxims on 
Fohtioal Fhilosophy and whioh is sufficiently attractive to deserve moro than 
a passing reference: 

“Fiist of all, should a king put away 
All falsehood and anger and scom ; 

Let him do what a kmg has to do. 

Or else to his vow he forsworn . . 

When a prinoe hi his rule groweth slaek. 

Untrue to his name and his fame, 

Should his wealth (fjhoga) all at once disappear. 

Of that pnnoe it is ceunted as shame . . . 

In a man energetic and bold (uUh&uivinye) we delict®. 

If from jealousy free . 

To all, 0 great king, be a fcead. 

So that all may thy safety insure.. . 

For courage as virtue he holds 
And in it goodness true espies 
Be zealous to do what is ngli *, 

Nor, however reviled, yield to sm, 

Be earnest m efiorts for good. 

No sluggard can bliss ever wm ” 

And again— 

“The matter, my friend, is set forth 

jfa a couple of maxims (podakciw) quite plain— 

To keep whatever one has (laidhassa anuiMihana) 

only five (iOolq ** **"’ ^moMammas irhioh are 

i OS USB y 69 , 80s Eopkina, J .4 O 8 , 13, p nn 

5 J.V pp Hajf—QS S.47. 

0 Of ATtta^lra, 1, 19 ; ASoka's Binlt B, E VI. 
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And wliatevet one lias not, to gem [aladdhassa ea yo ISbho ) ' 

Take as counsellers men tliat aio \nBe 
Thy mteieats oleaily to see {atihassot komde)^ 

Not given to nots &nd vraste, 

Ecom gambling and drunkenness fcee ^ 

Snob an one as oan guard thee an^t 
And thy treasure mth all proper zeal* 

As a o^notcer gmdes his oar. 

He mth skill steers the realm’s commonweal. 

Keep ever the folk {emtajano) well m hand* 

And duly take stock of thy feef (ctttam) ‘ 

Ne’er tmst to another a loan or deposit [mdktm ca middnath ) 
But aot for thysdf . .. 

What IS done or undone to thy profit and loss [ayavyaya) 

It IS well thou shouldst know. 

Ever blame the blameworthy. 

And favour on them that deserve it bestow 
Thou thyself, 0 great kmg * shouldst instruct 
Thy people in oveiy good way 
Lest thy realm and thy substance 

Should fall to unrighteous officials {adhatnnuLa yutS), a prey 


See that nothing is done by thyself 
Or by others with overmuch speed. 

Eor the fool that so sets 
Without doubt will live to repent of the deed 
To wrath {Kodha) one should never give way, 
Eor should it due bounds overflow. 

It will load to the rums of kings 
And the proudest of houses lay low 
Be sure that thou never as kmg 
Thy people misled to their cost 
Lest all men and women alike 
In an ooean of trouble be lost ” 


How wonderfully these stanzas echo the clear voioe of Kautilya and other 
Hindu Pohtical Philosophers, oan very well be seen from a companson of thMe 
with ArOaidstra works » Even the words and phrases ttahasea m th e 

1 KautUya, 1, 20 , adds two xnoro, «k , 

penong tlio thus inoreaaed on niontonous piuposos Of ol» JunagndS Boos imonp 

tion ofttam^gapta, ^6ot, I 14(4S6-6A p) TTtV 1 

2 PeiBOM vened m the ArthaSSttra or Politac* See ArtM&trtra, Juv i 

3 Cf StttranUtiarat 1, 1X> 216-^9 

4 Qf ATthoi&sifttf IX» 8 1 Vllf 8 , * i. niLiviFnllv Aooordittfi to 

6 la it the inner apartment the harom, which was to be guarded oarofulJy “s 
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With this guiding mobve m view the king was oonstantly advised to look 
after the lioppiness of every being The parable enunoiated by the monkey 
in the MoHidkapi Jdtala' before the kiQg is significant m this eonneotion 
The last of the Odihas is — 


“The happiness of kingdom and of army and of steed 
And city must be dear to thee, if thou wouldst role indeed 

— an ideal inouloated even by Kantilya^ and so earnestly followed by Aioka * 
The paternal oonoeption so dloguently advocated by Eantilya and AA>ka° is 
oonsidorod also in the JataJjtB as one of the basic prmciples of good 
government * 

As a leader and proteetor of his Bub]eots, the king was entmsted with 
responsibihtios which were of a grave nature. Has was the 
^ support law and order m this world. “But if he 
himself was unjust or wioked,” such was tie idea, "how will 
law and order be supported*” In short, he was deemed peisonaHy responsible 
for all the sms and misfortunes of his subjects and even for seasonal 
vioiSBitudos ^ People follow the long If the kmg is just, the people w^ 
be so ; if he is unjust, so will also be his followers os kme do after a bull This 
is the gist of the several illuminatiug gailidg of the Bdjovdda Jatdka • Tes 
Your Excellency,” soys the asootio of the above Jdlala, “m the tune of tojub* 
kings, oil, honey, molasses and the like as well as the wild roots and fmito, 
lose thej sweetness and flavour, and not these only, but the whole realm 
becomes had and flavourless.”* Everything is alnght only when toe 
are just Even if there is no rainfWl, it is long’s fault AH toe people gatow 
together before his palace and ask him to atone for his sms & w asm 
to give alms, keep toe holy day, make vows of virtue and to Iw down M 
seven days in hia ohamber on a grass paUet as was used to be done ny 
former monarohs ’ ® 

“For him no ram falls m the time of ram. 

But out of season pours and pours amam ' 


1 J , nr, pp 370-876 GG 84 80 

2 IVid O 89 

3 Xy 10 , ^ nil txovttt 

4 AsformstimooinJS ^ ^ mii4 

hkalata) an the most uaporisnt doty of hu and m Pidw E Hvl yejy aoiS otoa- 

vmooa kind and good deed* m reapoot of both wen and boast, hiraa anooii 

*™*6 IrWofasIra, IT, I . IV, 3 , Stpanie Kahnea Scltcli Seo Bhandarkar, 4to/». P ®® > 
DikahitaT, Ifoarpon Pbitfp, pp 98-0 

6 J , m. p 470 

7 0/ K V It , Aiyangat. op «* » PP 60, 146 

8 J,in,p m— G 133.136 
0. Ibii p 111 

u! J.*!Hi'p^ 1®4— 6 84, <7/ alsoJ.ni,468-G 48,J.,V,p 193. 
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Under such tui unjust king tkiee kinds of fern ovoioomo mon, viz , tear of 
fmnine, feu of pcstdence and feu of the sword ' An oppressive ruler is held 
responsible for all the misenes of mankind An old man’s foot is pierced with 
a thorn— it is due to the king , the poor aimous mother of two grown-up 
bnt unmarried daughters Mis down ^m a tree and ones out m firantio anger : 

"Oh ' "When will Brahmadotta die, 

For long as he shall reign 
Our dau^ters hve unwedded 
And for husbands sigh in vain ” 

The os of a ploughmsn is stmek accidentally with his ploughshue, and for this 
agom the king is to blame , a milkman is Moked and upset by a vicious cow 
euly in the morning — the kmg is at fiiult , a mother-cow is sore at hesut on 
seeing her dear dappled calf killed — for this the village boys curse the hng ; 
even a frog does not spare him when it is beaten by the hungry otowB.® 

Thus a moiioich was regarded as the refuge and succour of the people. 
And m case of hia taming evil, there was no end to the nuscnes of the people. 
There is thus a great amount of truth m what the people in the Oandattfi^it 
Jafata speak out oft and anon — 

■‘By night to thieves a prey uo we, 

To pubheana by day. 

Lewd folks abound within the realm. 

When evil kings hear sway.”® 

What such an oppressive role led to, when people become desperate, we shall 
see later on 


PBACHCAL 
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Havmg all these dangers in view, the long was constantly advised to 
be up and doing cverythmg for the walfeie of his subjects. 
Some of the practical aspects of these teachings we have 
4 A 4 extracts given from the Teaakum 

oAara may here be noticed. The king was asked to mould 
T to the opinion of hia subjects which 

o^ted a grwt deah as we shall see Be must personaUy see things with his 

vroU-moamng suggestions of othS.® And 

uith this end m yim porhaps we find the kings of the J,a«faMsoinE out m 

^ subjects do or 


»«aM6Soi,a» a™a„,e,», 

2 J . V, pp lOl-lOT.-G G 310, 321, 325, 330, 335, 330 
J . V, pp lO-XOO, GG 319, 824, 328, 333, m 
5iil>ra pp 81-2 ’ 

J 1 V, p 100 G 313 
JmIIpPP 2,427, IV, p ^70, 
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fii ADMniUSIRATITO OHSilflSAfeOlt 

If tlio long \7anlod to riilo aafoljr and poaeefolly, lio must havo tbo 
BIVElfOtD Boodmll of tho people at heart To do this, ho should put 
TOWER pioetico the four dements of popularity {oaMa sanga- 

IiavatlMmy by which ho could win the hearts of the people 
Of all the fivo oloraonts that go to constitute the strength of a king, that of 
wisdom (pail^) is considorod to ho the best, and the king is advised to 
attach the greatest importance to it which is the procurer of material 
interests {allJtamvtndaU) Tlio remaining four elements of poiver (btUam) are 
b^iahalam (power of limb — ^pliysioa! strength), bbogabalam (power of possess- 
ion — ^material strength), amaceabakm (power of ooqnsol) and abhjaeeabdbm 
(power of high birth— anstocratio privileges )^ 


TI 


THE KIEa AS A lUN 


Up till now wo had been considonug the position of the king as soon 
through those general principles and conoepts which, though momly based on 
theoretical speculations, must havo ployed a oonsidorable part in forming and 
moulding the oharaoter of the kmg as a loohty Rules and duties and 
responsibilities that are enjoined on tho kmg are here, as in other works on 
polity like the Arlliaiaslra of Kautilya or tho BhirmasiUras, based on actual 
oonditions and go a long way in guiding tho king in his odmmistration * Be- 
fore aotuolly taking up tho admimstrativo ailoirs wo try to see tho oharaoter 
of the king as ho reveals himself m the stones thomsolvos 

Tho bnth of a prince was eagerly longed for by people of those timw 
Their keen anxiety for tho perpetuation of loyol Imo, ns they 
BIRTH considered fiiilaro of heir to ho a groat misfortune, led them 

to instal a partioulnr kind of halo about tho dguro of a prmoo 

1 J in. u 470 IV, u 170 , V, p 363 e/ J lH, p 263 GQ 

110-6. 60’, V, p 302 CliiWora namo tUoso loor Mujirtonrtttw 

rutoand Sapartudity PSJ. H.chnorp. .ar Su* rf 

sot a monumt from out of h» aoalouB vor^ of pobU^ltoS^aM mu* 

ffattwawi’W/Pwnptioii; Baruo,H>d»iii»/B«ipftM»i«,p 267. tniama 

2. J.V.pp 120.121,66 27-29 J 

with ahnoBt the samo phiaasa, « givoa in tho SIBH V, SJ, ez , / r 

’ ^ What Hopkins bbotb rogoxdmg tko 

JSIolo matonal '^To what o^tont wo may uao in „„„„ of lato 

tamed m tho Bpio, m b question open to boyotoI amw ro _J2h°w Jm pat oC suoh dogmoho 
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At the conception by the queen, proper rites were performed 
OHOaiHOOD (Jaddhagatibhapanharo).' What ceremomes were gone thzou^ 
on this occasion, we are not told. Probably they included 
the ceremony known as “gaThkarakfana" or the protection of embryo in the 
womb, t.e , ^e prevention of miscarriage, which consisted mamly m reciting 
the particular hymns [garhhadiidhapam) of the Ailiarvaveda^ . .When, after 
the espiry of the period of neatly ten months,^ the child was bom, there was 
no limit to peoples’ joy and happmes^. In this happmess each dropped a 
kahapapa as the ^y’s milk-money {Mitrantutam).^ That very day the 
happy father would order his chief general to find out how many young 
nobles had been bom that day m the ministers’ houses {amaeeahtle). For, 
“a retinue must be prepared for my son”.® On the name-day {ndmagaha- 
VadMxtsay the new-born babe was given a name. The Brahmanas who read 
tile difieient marks of the babe tjakiliha/ifapdffuihdwim hidhma/ifSnaitii) were 
paid great honours. Inquiries were made of them whether there was any 
danger threatening him (gntarayahMvam) ® From the moment of his birth, 
the prmco was given away in dhsage of female nurses (dhali) of the palace 
who oareMy tended and brought him up.® SpeoiaJ care was fatlran that 
the nurses were faultless ' ® It was only ocoamonally that the qneen herself 
would give her milk to the child »> Generally the child was sucked by tiie 
nurses His childhood then passed awey m merriment m company with his 
mates. They played and enjoyed m and out of the palace. 
they strode ofE m the park to watoh the dlephaats engaged in fight.' ® 
Nothmg more is learnt about the aotmties of young prmces. Their bfe at 
fte palace was of course gay and prosperons, and, ofteaer than not, Tnilnlcnt. 
There does seem much of reality m the foUowmg description of the bfe of 
the P^es and Prmoosaes, oven aUowmg some margm for the stress that 
must be laid on the contrast that the kmg mokes between the palace— and 

tOT68t'-lifo ^ 


). J,n.p 2, IV.p S2S, VI,p 2 ~ ~ 

iler I«4o-lr«cJen’WiWop^?ra4^taaM,® ^ in Ormirm 

pneste Lu oSor to ^^hon. 

3 J t IV, p S23 — “Auamdweeayeno.*' VI, p 485-6 1G09 

6 j’, W ,Vs2S <» ” 

S PonsSro Tadihuth valloH '• 0/ J , V, p SIO 

on imh^l2th dny’nftOT (’•imaUnna) shonld bo poefonned 

10 1 P P 298 , VI, p 3 

®‘‘^ron tho who^’to tolL u “”®® ““ ® 

♦?* bp one too short, its ahooldor bone iriJl Tin mm became too long , if it 

the baby s thighs mU ache 1! too stout, tho babo vill ^ nurse be too thm 

tok nnm u too oold. ol ono very white uio^ ’ **'« of o voty 

mlh honging b^to hiiTo tbo ond< of thoirnwS ® 

^hoM hnvo It bitter ’• Of also, J . -n. p AU ®®"“ »?»« hn™ their milk >onr, 

ledge, no donU - . >■*. p ms «>>owb at least some seientiBo know- 

H. J , VI, p 6 

12, Je, V, p 183, 
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‘line lioe lias been their food end wdl-oooked viands hitherto , 

If they must feed on Tnld-tree fruit, what will the ohildren do < 
Eiom silver dishes wdl-adomed or golden hitherto , 

They ate . but with bare leaves instead, what will the cbildien do < 
Benares cloth has been their dress, or Imen hitherto , 

If they must dress m grass or bark, what wiU the children do < 

In ceunnagea or palanquins they’ve nddden hitherto , 

When th^ must run about oa foot, what . * 

In gabled ahambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto , 
Beneath the roots of trees to he, what . . ‘ 

On cushions, mgs or bioidered beds they rested hitherto 
Booluuiig on a bed of grass, what . . ^ 

They have been sprinkled with sweet soents and perfumes hitherto , 
When covered all with dust and dirt, what. . ^ 

When peaeodt’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto , 
Bitten by inseots and flies, what . . 


The pnnne was reflected, very often petted by the pec^lo They would not 
let liim do any manual work even if he wished to do®, because he was a 
“pimoe” Tfia life thus tended to be easy-gomg upto tiie 16 th year, which was 
oonsidered to bo the ago of discretion when generally he had to leave home and 
go abroad for purposes of higher education and training under ‘world-renown- 
ed teaohois” ® It is conooivablo that the young prmoe up to this time had 
been instructed in his fether’s house m the elementary Bcwnees (the diree Rs) 
and phymoal exercise, and it was only for higher studies both m arts and 
soienoes that be went abroad * It is Tekkasila which is mvanably 
ed as the place where these young princes go for their hi^er studies Ta^a- 
sda had a long-standmg fame as the seat and centre of Indian culture vmcn 
exeroisod a of mtdleotual sozeiamty over the wide world of letters m India 

Anil there is nothmg to be mistrusted m the words of the J atoJos winch s^k 
of this custom of sending prmoes to so for away a plaoe as Taldcasila, as Rok 


srems to feel ® 

This oustom of sending prmoes to &r-Bway places for thea high m edu oa- 
tion seems to have been prevalent m many a State of those de^ „ 

at home was neoessanly felt baneful for the growing pimee. All sorte of im- 
unes, pleasmes and comforts only made a prmoe’s life easygo^ ^ 
cally, M we might see even to-day, useless for heavy r e^ponsibifataes that at- 

1 J , VI, p 610.GG 1883-1800 ffor laxunom onter 
TO, 144-6 GO 047 64, 217 8 GG 931-44, 4B6 0, of pnnoffflw,^ VI P MO 
^oonno, wo must givo grootor latitude to those opporenay pooboal fanoies 

ation 
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tandsd a kii^. It was this feolmg of piaoiaool utility that iuspiied kings of 
thosa days, "deliberately and as a matter ofpolioy,” to send their princes abroad 
to aoquhe valuable px^cal erperienee about men and. aSaiis of the world ' 
By joumeymg on footthrot^villagcsand towns, plains and deserts, countries 
and Idngdonas, they naturally gamed rich ospenence which turned out to be a 
source of great help in their later hfe. “Now kings of former times” says the 
Tila-MvMirJStahi,'^' "though there might be a famous teacher living in 
their own city, used to send their sons to foreign countnes a&r oS to complete 
their educarion, that by this means they mi^t loam to quell their pride and 
higbmindedness, and endure heat or cold, and be made acquainted with the 
ways of the world.” This is in oomploto consonance with the spirit of Eaulalyn 
who urges upon the prmce a thoron^ course of mteUectual naimng and moral 
disdphne.^ A thorough politician and a psychologist that he was, Kauitlya 
realized the groat fact that &om education springs discipline and that only 
a pnnee with a disciplined mind and body can carry on administration on sound 
lines. Did not the kmga of the J Siakas remember this great truth, when they 
sent thtii sons abroad ^ 


Taldrasila was not the resort only for Brinoes, but also for students from 
LOS AT other classes and ranks of society — Brahmanas, sons of 

TAKKAsaX magnates and magnifiooes, sons of merchants and tailors and 

fishermen And the education imported there was m the 
mam the same, though special courses for difierent students wore also not 
absent As this subject on education shall be dealt with m in a 

separate chapter, wo ahall here confine ourselves to some of the 
pimts only which touch the hfe of a prince m particular, though it is diffi- 
cult, wo should admit, to difierentaato between a prmco-student and others. 

Usually, though not always, the prmce went to Takkasila m company 
with his fellow-students— sons of the PwoJnfo, the mmistets, the commonder- 
m-ehiof and other officors * Ho had to come out in the robe of on humble 
sti^t leavmg aside all those feolmgs of his higher position which he had 
npto then been, oonsoionsly or unconsciously, dhenshing withm himpalf The 
^Imhle material furnished on this pomt by the Ttlo- 
to which a reference hos already been mode and to which wo 

S, ^ ^ f ^ “ detail, muat 

hero be noted, espeeiolly bovouse it presents before us the prince-student • 

year;'S5e^c'’Ll:S‘^f '“d was siirteen 

1 Moohoqi tu ‘‘Bud<tti«heSHid,e»’‘,p 23B ' 

HomS lofaimn(|afi^a *** tilunSoZ.- 
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"My Bon, got you to Tukknsila, and study thoio ” 

Xho boy obeyed, bo bade bis parents fbrewoll, and in due course arnved 
at Takkasila There bo enquired for the teacher’s dwellmg, and leaobcd it at 
the tune when the tcaoher had finished his leoture, and was walking up and 
down at the door of tlio house. Wlicn the lad set eyes upon the teacher, ho 
loosed his shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a reiqicotful gieetuig stood 
still where ho was The teachor saw that ho was woaiy and welcomed the neir 
comer The lad ate, and rested a little Then he returned to the teacher 
and stood respectfully by hint. 

“TVhoto liavB you come from *” he askod 

“Jfrom Bonores.” 

"Whoso son ate you 4” 

“I am the son of the king of Benares ’’ 

“What brmgs you hero *” 

"I come to loam,” replied the lad 

"Well, have you brought the teacher’s foe or do you wish to attend on mo 
in return for teaching yon !” 

"I have brought a fee with mo.” and with this ho laid at the toaoher’s 
foot his purse of a thousand pieces 

The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day, and a* ni^t th^ 
loam of him : but they who brmg a fee are treated like the oldest mus m 
house, and thus they loam And this tocohor, hko the rest, gave sc oolmg 
the ptinee on oveiy light and lucky Kins the young pnneo was tsugnt 

A long passage this, yet it bungs boforo us praoticaJly all the pnneipal 
features of the educational system of those tunes 


a very modest equipment and lived at his teacher’s house as an 

The system thus inevitably fostered healthy feelings of comrades P> 

no rocogmtion whatsoever of earthly distinotions In foot, wo m^ 

to feel that “youths of all sorts and conditions of lifo, of ^oront 

castes, had all thoir divisions and distmctions merged m the 

UKt ” I And yet, instances are not rare whore wo receive a strong impt ■ 

that with what of feolings of common pursmts and of 

moral code bmdmg aH into one compact whole, that ofiM^com- 

nsss, spocially m the onstooratio blood,* was not P|>®iWe to toaohec” 

pletely The first and tho basic distmotion that the ^ 

unfortunately makes, vtz , that of the paying and and divi- 

difEerent treatment, must necessarily create a feeling of ^ jOOO 

sion * What must have tho Prmoe, of oourse eldest son, 

ns the teacher’s fee {dcaTudbkSga) and hence livmg there 


J B K MooSorji m "JSuiihittK Btudiu” p s*» , , «,«, to «iy “4 

2 S«Kh.tUyaUftho«tel<«.™i«ouaofffio.rl»ra.arBtatn.,wl»^ 

thePnnce,tboKhBttiyai»ar«w«7fen«f MwtiieBl Brotem of 

8 In this oflso, it ni'by bs rocoltod tbat tto older BtShma c ^ 
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felt against other poor students undeigoing ‘dail^ a coarse of ezacting and low 
kind of memal sesmce fox the school’ should be easily imaginable. Beading 
of human psychology, particularly of the growing youth, would be erring if it 
tried to see harmonious relationships tinder such circumstances. Try hard 
as he would to make himself amenable to the stricter system of moral and in- 
tellectual disciplme, the prince could not, possibly, forego his aristocratic con- 
sciousness Of course it was the xi^t and duty of the teacher to punish all 
defiance of rules and regulations, come fiom whatever comer it might. But 
unfortunately the proud KhaUiya youth would at once consider this as an in- 
sult to, and an infringement r^n. his high position. And the malicious spirit 
of revenge must have been luikmg in his inner heart only to bur s t open when 
the opportumty presented itself, for instance, when he became the rder of his 
kingdom Such an instance is presented by the THamvifki JStahi again.' 
In the beg inning the pnnce behaves wdl One day he goes for a bath along 
with his teacher. Bfe secs an old woman sitting and watching some white 
seeds that she had prepared. The youth picks up a handful and eats away 
without paying anything. The same thmg happens on the nest and the third 
day, when the poor old woman cries cut, ”MastGr, I have been parching some 
seeds, and your pupd took a handful and ate them I This he has done to-day, 
he did It yesterday and he did it the day before ' Surely he win eat me out of 
house and home The teacher oon.soles her and cau^g two lads to take the 
young fellow by his two hands, smites him thrice upon the hack with a bamboo 
stick, bidding him take cate not to do it again. The vouth keeps 
silent at the moment though the “bloodshot glare” m his eyes is not concealed, 
and after finishing his courses, reverently mvites the teacher to come to his 
h^dom when he becomes the ruler. The honest teaober, then, goes 
and witnesses the revengeful mien of his pupd-now a king. The story, of 
ooMe, ^en ends with a convmrang speech of the teacher dwelling on the nse- 


vimuuuiminaiieiyquietsuieKnig. Instancesofthiskmdoan 
tofcundmothOTplacesalso. The prince of the D/ionasSlAo/atailo* is Wd 
to hear the advice of his teacher ’to suppress his cruel, harsh and violent nature. 

as. ea^ the teacher, power that isattainedbyaman of violence is shortihed. 

and when it is gone from him, he is hke a ship that is wreaked at sea.^ 


What were the Courses of Study that the prince could and would go 
COXJBSE OF ‘I*® world-famous univeisity of Takkasila « The 

STUDY W the eighteen or aU the 8rts(toyo vedeatiharam 

mjjnattnanam or sippdni) is the oonventfoTial Kaf nf 
subjects of study tau^t at Ttikkasila * Thn fh™. w j 1 hst of the 

2 J.in,pp 158-9 

3 Utd O 14. 

* ^'bpp 239,330: n,p 87 sm pp 115,122 etc. 
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liho Yajits and iiho Sdman, thus sliomng that the AQuma 7sdii was not 
included m this oumeulmu.' Wo have, unfoitnnatdy, no montion of 
individual subjooUi under tho soionoos and arts thou^ there eie 

stray passages which name some subjects under ‘scientific and tochnioal 
education,’ which may or may not some under tho ‘Ei^toen Syppm or 
VijjhStlhSndm”. Of those, wo moy parboulnrly note the following ! Ele- 
phant Loro (ffaltlwsutto),* Mttgio Charms (woirfc),* Huntmg by bow (dhami- 
mseSya ludialammam),^ Spell for undorstandmg all ammals’ ones 
(Sabbarduajdftammantatu)* and Arohory (Issdpasippa) ^ Ihoso were per- 
haps some of tho Arts and Sciences which specially attracted the prmoe 
more than the study of the Vedas which was the birthright of tho BrSh- 
monas, though wo are not specifically told so.® It is rothor difficult to 
conceive that tho young prmco should bo prattimg over tho huge collection of 
hynms whidh wore, presumably, not of much practical value in the governance 
of the kingdom. Wo may, thoroforo, without much fear of iH-imoginetion, 
.lianiKM tho stock phiuso as only oonvontionol and toko it thot tho general 
adulation of tho prince, as Hopkins* has carefully tned to show regarding 
tho Epio prmco, consisted in looming tho ophonsms on horses, on elephants, 
on ohanots, ond prootioal uses of military mooluncs hkc oraoheiy, and fine 
arts ond o gonoxal knowledge of philosi^hy ooonomios ond pohtics— tho 
AnvihsUX, VSrttd ond Daftdanih of tho Dhamasulras ond of Kautdyo 


As regards his general mode of Mo ot tho University, there » noth^ 
more to ho soid, os it was tho same os thot of my otoer 
STODY 03? student oxeoptmg tho distinction which wo noticed hofora, 
POUTICS ^ of ^canyahh^dd^kas, 

l.vod a somewhat privileged hfb, being treated os tho eldest son of toe 
Sior Xhave no know ledge os to the manner m whieb feese prm cto 

I KnutilTO also has tho triple iKiat, togothor with torfleiU 5°° w 

(pJlXe.) « t^ eo««e. oTetady ior . ponce See I- 

mosthnio been o ^eiol Bobjoetior npnnoo 
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mixed 'wilili oiiher students, Bisiunavas, merchants and others. But one 
interesting thing can he seen. Princes hailing from different Idi^oins, here, 
contracted fdsndship,' as we saw in the be^nning of tins Scwtion, which had 
.contidetable effect upon theii lives later on. Even some of the teachers 
seem to have talren a good deal of interest in tiie internal affairs of the king- 
doms which were represented fay these princes. They were aUe, on the 
basis of reports procured ffom th^ pupils, to form a somewhat definite idea 
ihgarding the prospects of Iheir pupils in their own countides and the dangers 
tiiey were hkely to face in the near future” Puithermore, they must have 
had a general idea about the motives that led to rivalries and strug^es in 
pohtios and how these could be clearly checked. With these notions in their 
minds, they did not forget to tender practical and valuable advice to these 
aspmng EhaUiya youths, which proved remarkably helpful in &oing the 
calamities when they took the rdns of Government in their hands. 


It is through such practical admce that the prince m the TSiMo-JafaJLo® 
succeeds later on, when he ascends to the throne, in averting a great calamity 
coming from his own son who was planning a plot against him A. teacher at 
Takkasda presents a set of five weapons to a prince whmi he loaves the Univer- 
sity and starts for home, with the help of which he defeats a very powerful 
enemy on the way * There is an exceptional case where a king places h’s 
sons eadi under the charge of a separate couitiar (omacco) with directions to 
teach them each what tlmy ou^t to learn {sikUitMayuttalMm) The Sant- 
vara JStaka,* where this occurs, shows how great the influence of the teacher 
ww in mouldmg the character of the prince The courtier who takes chaise 
« the youngest prmoe imparts to him ‘something more than a mere 
eduwtKm-something that is the product of deep pohtioal knowledge which 
guides the prince successfully through his grave re^nsibilities’. 

How lo^did he etay abroad for education is nowhere stated in the 
education of a prince was not yet complete when he left the 
Umv^ty It was now the time to have a piaotical feaming of what he had 

that we find the princes, after complet- 
studiM at T^iK, undertaking extensive travels through t^ 
^ to acquire afl practical usages and mdeistand 

^ t“vel rich with 

oxpenenee. he returus to his country, the prince has to dmnonstrate his W- 
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ing and variomi acooinpbshnionis and impress upon Lis father.’ Ho is then 
fit to bo appointed to tho post of Upmaja or Viooroy.* It is not diffioidt to 
iin^gmo that tho rotnm of tho prinoo was somethuig moro than an ordinaiy 
ocounonoo, and was attended by fostmtios both in the poloco and in tho city. 
A kmg of Bonaios, thus, orders a gonoml amnosfy for all pnsonois on tho nitnro 
of hiB son &om Takkasila ’ 


It was probably usnal for tlio prmoos to got motriod after their return 
HABBIAOE Takkasila and before their assummg tho post and charge 

of Viooroyolty Wo cannot form any dofimto idea as to how 
those royal marriages woro aocomplishod.'* Mamagos between ni^hews and 
mooes woro in vogue ^ Even those between brothers and sisters am 
Imown,^ whoro they afterwards succeed as kuigs and queens But those 
soom to bo very roro oases The moro usual custom was probably to get 
a bndo from otiior r03ml familios. Instances of tins kmd wo hove already 
noticed in connootion nith Pohtical History But who ohose the bsdo < 
Tho ptmeo himself^ Sfost probably ho did not Looking to tho general 
custom m voguo in other grades of society of tho times, it seems the parents— 
tho Jang and the quoon— found out a wife for thoir son. Tho Kvsa Jalala' 
11 an instancu m point If wo wish to roly on this single Jdtaka, we may 
derive some intorostmg information Counsolloxs woro despatohed to find out 
u suitablo princess They would approach tho fathor of n worthy prmcess 
and soy ‘Our king dosiros to contract a marriage (atxi/ia) with your daughter ’ 
If decided, tho parents with a great retinue, wont on an nppomtod day to 
bring tho princess. On thoir rotnm the oity was doeorotod, pnsonots ro- 
loasod and festivities mdulged in This wos tho proper mornogo But, as 
wo shall 800, a king wos froo m havmg os mony wives as ho bkod. Ho dwelt 
m a siqiarato palaoo of his own ’ 

It goes on all woll if tho pnnco is tho only son of his fothor Nothing 
nnusual happens and the pnnoo, without any limdranm, 
mamos, becomes tho Viceroy and, ofter his father’s 
aseonds to the throne ® But m mony oases ho hos ot least 
one brother, if not more, who turns out to be a stumbbng block m thowi^ 
of his soooession to tho throne, and snddonly on tho death of wio ag 


1 J.m.p 169, IV ,pp 00.402, 0/.drfflol8<lw, 1.17 „ 22. 

2 J , I. p 260 , n, p 212 , m, pp 123. 180. 407 , IV, PP ^ ^ 
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fatliei there is an onthnist of jealoaaies, whioh soon develops into a bitter 
bratnoidal 'irat.' In the ordinary conise of afiaiis, the elder of the two 
brothers becomes U^rdja on the completion of his edncation and the 
younger is given the post of Commander-m-chief (midpaH). And, if nothing 
untoward happens, when the father dies, the elder ascends to the throne 
as a king and the younger is appomted as Ujmrdja.^ In the event of a 
kn^ havmg more than two sons, Ihe usoal praotioe followed was perhaps 
this, that they married and settled down and either lived as the king’s com- 
pamons^ or the king gave them each a provmce and let them go/ 


The real conflict, however, arises in case the younger brother begms to 
cherish an idea of getting hold of the kingdom puttnng aside 
his elder, whose was the hereditary claim to the throne. We 
mtOTHEBS have sufficient evidence to get an idea of these conflicts The 
youngest prince of a king of Benares consults some Paeceha 
Buddhas regarding his prospects of succession and finding that he has none, 
he loaves the country and on the advice of his consiiltants goes strai^t' 
away to Gandhara where he succeeds m seonrmg the throne.’ Ih some 
eases, even after the elder has ahoady succeeded to the throne, the younger 
docs not leave the idea and carries on his secret plannings. A r^ort is 
made by a slave to the kmg of such plottings of his brother. The kmg 
becomes suspioous and interns his brother m a certain house near the 
palace. The man somehow manages to escape and returns with a vast army 
and mvites his brother either to surrender the throne to him or ^ve battle. 
In a fight that ensues the elder is killed and the younger easily gets to the 
throne. Elsewhere’’ the elder brother is serving as the Vpamja and the 
younger os Commander-m-Chief during the life tune of thear father. Aftar 
the dwth of the Kmg, the oourtiera, as was usnal, want to make the elder 
son kin^ but he is overtaken by a feehng of disgust for the kingdom which 
IS then ofiored to his younger brother. But shortly afterwards he gets nd 
of his eretwhde feeling and is tempted to seise the kingdom He proceeds to 
theoaptal mth a host of his followers, mvitos the kmg to give battle or 
surrender, who, out of disoretion, abdicates the throne and gets 
appomted ns VparSja under his elder brother. 


1 Sen, op eil , p 7 ® 

3 168 (VI.p 30 ,alsoJ.n.p 2l2 
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A somewhat simihix moidsut oconis m oaothec jJaoe also.* The Mi 
on his death-bed recommends to the conrtieis that his older son should suooee 
to the throne and the Tonngoi should bo hoii-apparont The elder, hmveve 
has no likmg for kmgship but lives m all ro}«l state and the Tonnger is oonsf 
crated as king Here agam oar-poisoning is at work against the elder bioih( 
who IB about to bo taken prisoner, when out of disgust he goes away to 
foreign country whore he earns his livmg by archery that he had learnt at Tal 
kasila. 


RELATIONS 
BETWEEN 
BATHER & 
SON 


Hindu political litoratuxo lays down .a great piinoiple vis, “rdjyan 
mksah rakstlaV't^ moaning that ho who is protooted protect 
tho realm ^ That is, the long should protect hunself Thi; 
personal safety must bo from his own sons, thieves oni 
onomios. Eautilya devotes a whole chapter on “protection a. 
prmces”^ wherom ho, with his usual masterly insight intc 
human nature and cunont conditions, shows what a danger the pnuce it 
likely to bo to n fathor, and lays down what stops should bo taken by the 
lattm to protect himself against tho former. He quotes the opinions 
of some of his prodocchsota m this connoofaon which, ot times® go to homble 
extremes. Ono of theso, that of Bh5indv5]n, is thot ‘princes like oioba 
have a notorious tondonoy of eating up their bogottor”.® The retort must 
have been an outcome of long cxpcnonco with actusbfaes, and not a oom- 
monplaoo thoorotjcal speculation Tho Jdtalas place before us a good many 
nstanocs of tho tondonoy dosctibod nbovo 

A prinoo of 16 years of ago becomes greedy of his fether’s splendour (stri- 
mbJiavam) and is tirod of waiting for his death Ho resolves to kill him and m 
this ho 18 bestirred by hia foUowors {upaidiala), who axe of the opmion that rt is 
no good getting kingdom when ono is old Bfe tries four expedients ^ am 
another w* , (a) administering poison to his father’s food (vwavi Vmapem), 
(b) taking his stand amongst his father’s aoimciUors ot the time of 
leveo (mahdv^pMSnam) and strilong him a blow with his sword when m to 
guard, (c) stabbmg him at the top of the stans m the royol olosrt and W 
himself beneath the bed-stead in the king’s dbamber on the floor mteo 
palaae mtending to MU him as soon as he enters the room 
the impatient pxmoe fads to carry out his plans andhefinally b^ his a 
pardon Tho father, however, has apparently no faith m his sra Bo tn 
prmoe IS bound in ohams, placed into prison house and well . 

Hmdor thing happens in another Jdlaixi ® Th e pnnee, greedy of the ttome 

1 87 

2 0/ ArttefStlral, 17 

3 DiisitM, Htnifo Aiminufraltw p 88 
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to Ms followers : “My fotlior is still young. When I come to look upon 
his funeral pyio I shall be a wom-out old man. What good will it bo for me 
to come to tire throne then?’’. ' Maohinations ore on fbot. And here again, 
Btined by his followers, who by the by do not approve of the idea of going 
to the fiontier and raise an open revolt against his father, he tries to use some 
e:!pedienis : viz , (a) lolbng him neat the bathing ghat {mMmfoMehamnl 
(b) stabbing him at the foot of the stair-oase (sopanapaclamitle) and (c) kill- 
ing hun by a blow of the ‘i^oon'Shapcd instrument with its long han^e poi- 
soned {t^kaS^e^^ 4 %hIm daibtpafiamnam). Be fails and is arrested, pnt in 
ohams and thrown into prison. The way in which the princes are dealt with 
in both the instances givim above agrees well with the policy as laid down by 
Vrialaksa and roraiara aocoidmg to Kautilya,® viz , that the unruly prince 
should be kept under goatd m a definite place or fort 


Very often the kmg smelt the suspicious natuio of his son when acting 
as a Viceroy. Ho did not, then, want'his ^esence in the city, as long as he 
himself was ahve . Thus ponders a fcii^ on seeing his son who had come to 
pay his respects to him : ‘‘This follow may do me wrong, if he gets an oppor- 
tunity.’’ And he asks hun to go away ftom his city and live m utin eTiAT plooe. 
The son goes to a village and dwells there with his wife.® Another instance of 
suA a banishment is given m the PiMlustta Maha* Accompanied with his 
w^t^^l^nM oomestoa village and lives there during the test of his 

fathmsMe Hi^arly a kmg growing suspicious on observing how magnificent 
WM the pomp of Mason, banishes him &om his realm. The prince with his 
mates hm way to the Himalayas and lives there tiU his father’s death.® 
81^ are the fears entertamed by the Mng of the HWofta JabOa.^ 
wd he oideis tte henvapparent to accept a life of temporary esile 
fern fte orty. In aU ftese mstanoes, we notice that fte exde was 

fether,the prince re- 

t^ to fete charge rfthekmgdom which was ]iere(lbtoiy(ifcuIa«m/S), A 


£ Mtoton, leaves the city, the whole popnlario7fonX- 

^ left helpless flees away with Ms wife the purtAHa 

and the pnnee then comes hack to oceupv the throne ® Tn enni-i. - 

ajrin ^tuafiypufeMsfetherto dSnd^^"^^^^^ 


J n- iT BiM “ ■ “"to™ ituteya'- 

yew®* ^ ye/tora yaritanuam^lltie duns ninaniiaaBSlo 
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is holpod by bis attondimts, while the prios% fnond dies oway to the TTmm . 
layns on hoonng about this plot 

We have now reached a stage in the oouise of oui narration, when the hhig 
begins to play his part in the odnunistiation of tho kingdom as a pnnoo,' 
when, of course, tho oases just before desonbod wore absent, and oil was normal. 

Tho Jabikas unfortunately do not give ns any clear idea about tho duties 
and functions of the Viceroy. As a matter of fact, there is not mnoh said about 
hispersonorlusofficc, as ho is oftonor than not dosenbod as only assuming the 
throne after his fatlier’s death. What they somotunes speak is confined only 
to superficial things. Thus wo see that on coroinonial occasions the Upar^ 
sits belund the king on the back of tho oli^hant,^ a seat which is othenuso 
occupied by the piirohtla ® He probably used to pay his devoirs {rdjupat' 
fjidsiam) to the king at evening * Tho Kunidltamma Jdtolo® has an in- 
teresting thing to say in this connection* “and when they coma to tho palaco 
courtyard in his oat,” thus runs tho description about tho Viceroy’s visit to 
the painco, “if he wished to oat with tho king, and spend tho night thero, he 
would throw his reigns and goad upon tho yoke ; and that was a sign for tho 
people to depart, and next moming early they would oome again and stand 
awaiting tho Viceroy’s departure And tho ohanotear (too) would attend 
the oar and come again with it oarly in tho morning and wwt by the King’s 
door. But if tho Viceroy would depart at tho same time, ho loft tho reins and 
goad thoro in tho ohanot (mitorathe), and wont in to wait upon tho kn^. 
Then tho people, taking it for a sign that he wonld presently depart, stood 
mg there at tho paloco door ” Thero is nothing taht may sound inersmb e 
m account and it really gives a welcome sidebght on Court-life of those 


It IS very bkoly that tho Viceroy somefames took part m the administ^ 
tion of justice and had higher outhonty than the SenSpah or the pnret w o 

idbo, not infeequontly, are soon acting as judges A man who had lost 
at tho hand of the then juffee, a priest who took bribes, approaches the Vioot^ 
and appeals for justice The Viceroy oomes to ihe Court . . 

judgment of the former judge and makes the man the owner of his disp 
luoperby,® 



Of %Ota V » DOe AIBO 

i lAw”ooon«l»mtcompttmoooitheUaswIwnsT«lK.v^^ SeeJ.IV.P 

282,y,P 101 _ ^ 


P xux 

4 J,n,pp 374, VI,P 131 

5 J ’ W 131 * Tl»t tte Viceroy hud ft lihftW m •!>“ 

0/ Tlok, <>p cil , p 107 and note 
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The Ufardja was consuleted as a "sub-king,” a vice-iegcnt. He however 
did not necessE^y act for the king during the latter’s absence. Once a king 
entmsts the kingdom to the cate of his mother. ’ Another hmg who sets oat 
on a long jouniey to discover his faults, hands over the charge of the realm to 
'tho mudsteis as a whole.^ Sometimes he is seen acting as a mediator be- 
tween the king and the muusters ^ 


More than those vague indications ctf the Viceroy’s functions, we are not 
told anything about him * 

Just a few momenta before we saw how the whole problem of succession 
to the throne was complicated by premature jealousies on the part of the 
princes We also notice, infer olio, that Idngsbip was geno- 
SUCaESBHlN. rally hereditary in character (Eukmitalxim),^ and the ku^- 
HBREDEtARY dom descended directly to the king’s eldest son,® as wme 
AHD AOOOBD- the conditions fiom tho Vedto timaa ^ This was the general 
INQ TO PRI- custom: Abnormal circumstances of course arose when 
MoaESUnRE tiua custom was, or rather had to be, sot aside. That King- 
^ ship was hereditary is also clear from the stories where we 
witness people’s anxiety for the perpetuation of the royal line. Thus for 
instance in the Suruei Jatahi‘, we observe a vast gathering of towns- 
folk in tho palace courtyard with uphraidings. "What is it asks 
the long "Fault we have no other to find,” reply the people, "but 
this, that you have no son to keep yovtrlme. You have but one queen 
yet a royal pnuce should have rixteen thousand at the least Choose a 
^pany of women, my lord some worthy wife will bring you a son.” 
Too mwogamoua king, however, refuses to fimob from his previous promise 
^ ae virtuous queen herself, playmg the part of mother and wife 
tothebng,p^entstohim a company of women. It is again the same anxi- 
<m and M»i^ feelmgs of the people that drive the poor, helpless king of the 
to agree to the barbarous proposal of exposmg all thAwomen 

T mtercourse 

with hiB own subjects m order to obtam a son to succeed to the throne. 

As a wle. only tie sons of the eldest queen (oj?yo»iaiej») who must be as 

I JiVEpOS ■“ — 

S J,lV,p370 

3 J, Up 310 

Afa, a,v .100 ^ a y venfistMTOni, Indmn CaUun fhrov^h Hie 

*39 i ’ CT? m’ ^ M 8T, 12S, 149, 169, 210, 

8 o,ry,pp3i7ff ' ’ 

9 3,V,pp a79jy.rf HmidiineB at. IS. „ T 9 « _ 

Khtaitm oeste an nade chef qae™ «»» ot the 
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EsK^tiona to the genoial rule given above, viz,, that of haekty and 
BS0E3?TI0NS pnmogemture, did notuiolly onse. With r^iud to the fiist, 
\ro nay note the foUovnng : If a kmg was withont a son, his 
brother, if any ho hod, oould ascend iho throne' . If ho left a n^ew a^ a 
dau^ter stirvivuig him, ho would nominato his ni^hew to the thrcmo and 
marry his daughter to him, in which case the oontmuily of the direct Ims 
alone was broken but tho dynasly did not end. Suoh are the two mstanoes 
famished by the AsdaMAava and the MidapSat Jarakas ^ 


As regards the latter, it is snffinont to romcmbor, that the custom usnally 
in vogue was to confer the orown upon tho first bom as the numerous references 
show. And if wo find yoiingets oconpying tho throne, it is always clearly m 
contravention to the long-standing prmciplo The cases we noticed before, 
where the oldest sons in their temporary fits leave tho throne and the youngeis 
ooor^y it, are, no donbt, emotions to tho general rule When a Benares king 
on his death-bed instructs his oourtiors that “all my sons have a right to the 
white umbrella but yon may give it to him that pleases your mind,”® he 
speaks something that is obviously unusual. If tho youngest pnnee is 
recognised in thiH case by his elder brothers es king, it is due to his ertia- 
ordmaiy virtues In the same way the youngest prinoo of tho Tdapatta 
JStaha,* does consult some paeedabuddhas regaidmg his prospects of succes- 
sion, hut he IS disappomted. 

H there was neither a male heir nor a kinsman who could succeed, tlw 

cessor was, most probably, chosen by the ministers andtta 
VOMBK Ara (dtinens combmed. In no emramstanoe was the crown fonn- 
BUOOBBEaOH. plftood on tho head of a woman. However, an inci- 

dental statement would seem to indicate that such cases, though exo^ 
tioual, did occur. Thus says a gdthd of tho 


‘'Outsod by the dart of love that works men pam, 
Cursed by the land where women rule supreme, 

And cursed tho fool that bows to woman’s sway * 


There is also a real instance where the throne is handed 
On the death of kingHdaya no king was set up. but the omma^ of to ^ 
TTdavabhadda were promulgated and the mimsters earned on the a 
tion of the kmgdom ’ In another story,® a brother gives his <ma share 

kingdom to his sister, hut it is not clear whether the la^ was duly o w ^ 

We leaxn from another etoiy® that when the throne of Benares was 


J,V1,P 40, ateoViP 186 
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1)T the Mne tnmiiig a hermit, tho people gathered before the palace door aad 
iMuestedthe qaeeato undertake royal duties. _ Ail these ^y be Moeptions, 
but they at least show that women also somelaraes took the icms of govern* 
ment m their hands. 

This leads ns to the question of election. From what has already been said, 
an impression might have gained ground, that the matter of 
succosion was wholly and solely in the hands of the king. Bnt 
this was not always the ease. There was the people’s voice, no* p^uli, 
which became ^ecially uppermost when the question of electing a 
new successor sroae, owing to the lack of a regular heir. On the death 
of a long of Gandhaia, a prince hailing from Magadha was placed on the vacant 
throne by the joint will of the citizens and the Courtiers of Takkasila.’ Tha 
Pafimgafu JStala^ does speak of the same prince as one on whom the kingdom 
was oemferted by the people (naparat&Tfci). Elsewhere® a king while renonne- 
ing the world as an ascetic, directs his people to elect a successor. Such a 
popular voice is also heard from the timely warning given to the vicious prince 
of the Ffajponpo JStdhi :* “The people of tins kingdom, dreading what a 
pruKiO BO fierce and passionate may become when king, w?! not place yon on 
the throne bnt uproot you like this nimb tree and drive you forth into exile.’' 
It is apparent from all this that the people could, under some circnmstances 
at least, elect a king.® The people’s voice wa« also effective in cases where 
tangly rule proved baneful or oppressive. Bnt about this, we shell speak later 
on, while examining the ebataoter of the monarchical rale in genetaL Let us 
hate oeriy on the discussion on election to its logical conclusion. And here 
we emne to examine instances where the rule of heredity and primogenitiiTe 
were done away with, and the question of succession fell in the hands of the 
ministeis and tiie dtizens. 


Of conise, as a general mle, the deathbed Instmctioiis of a mcmatch le- 
jnjjigjgng garding snooession were followed, if be had left an heir to the 
throne. But we have instances wbioh show that hetedify was 
° often not the sole support by which a prince oould get on 
to the throne. He was thoiou^y examin^ by the ministers and if foond 
worthy and capable, then only he was declared fit for kingsh^. Thus the 
•Gomouiooii^ Jdtofco* relates how the ministers, after they had performed 
tha funeral ceremonies with great eclat and made fimeral gifts, met in the 
palace and told the prince that he, bemg rather young, could only be 


H P. cs visarS ca elMcliania Tuitci BadhiialbtA 

eiHuniieit^ Tmmmrl^nain alanra”. Tht phrase Am^andS occors also at J.,V, 162. Chhaa- 

^aoendnigto Javassi^op e,t,I,p US, is Tofe.The!eanied seholarhasriKhaTiMosnised 

the impCTtooee ot «ib etoy jrom Hie coastatotioaal point of vimr. BBa shunto Sffwrfr 
S? '^'1^ aewptable owing to £e obsenre natnw oPaT^Si^ 
me aTefera^im wtole aty, aad aot the city assembly only.” Cf. Sen, op. eit, p. 61. 

tit , p m ’ tamJaiaw tifta na iowi. Mona iSjaSan paataOs” See Sen. op. 

4 J,I,p 607. 

the *? that '‘eleoilott by the people as lepiesented in 
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conseoratod to tho tJmuio after lie had satisfied their tests portaimng to the 
administiatioii of justice. In another JStdka,' o long of Benares lesves 
bohindastupidson, an idle lozjr loafer The Courtiers (emeece)hold a tnal 
to tost his worth before oonsocrating him to the throne At the end the^ 
find that the prince was a blind fool 


“Hot xi^t from wrong, nor bad &om good ho Imows , 

He onrls his lip but no more souse ho shows.”^ 

Hero again, it is worth our notice, the nature of the tost proposed clearly shows 
that the kmg must above all be quabfiod to admuustor proper lustioo The 
prince hero finis m the tost and is not allowed to suoceed. In hra stead is in- 
stalled as Idng, Bodlusatte, the odvisor m things spiritual and temporal of the 
former kmg. li/Iaowhoro^ wo find the oourtiors ohoosing as the king an ele- 
phant-tramer (JiallOtaeanya), after the doceaso of Ihe kmg whom he had 
served valiantly during an invasion from a hostile kmg. 

Erom the above instances it appeois that somatunos if not always, the 
prince was refused the right of succoodmg to the throne if he was fimnd defi- 
oiont inteUoctnally or otherwise * Heredity, then, was not the sole qnahfi- 
cation, if it be so ooUed, by which a prmco could tdahn his nght to the throne. 
The horoditaiy prmoiplo was to bo qualified by that of copacity. Another 
thmg that must be observed m this connection is, that os fiir as ^ey did not 
vitally aifoot the people m general, such coses of succession as noticed above 
were settled by the ministers ” 

We have now to examine a pecubar custom reflected m the Jatalat, 
PBTTBSA- choosing a sucoessor to the vacant throne We mean 

batHA the choice by the festal car — ^the PhwtaTaiha ® The 

CEBEUOinr ceremony is described m not loss than four JStahts’ with 
more or less details, the fullest dMcnption bemg given m the Mal^nala 


I J,ll,p2ff4 
3 Ibtd Q 193 


3 J*! Uy p 4-19 , I 

i WeluiT8aiiui«taiioointhol71«a/«ft»Iii,II,pp 362-3, where wo find 
olootion of ISr Owl was set aside mainly on the groimd of to dofoobio 
m another plaoe, J , IV. pp 407 , inapite of protoele, a king givja away to e^ a^ 

mana and tton ho Ihmke "What hue a blind mon to do wifii roling » I wiH Mndovor^ 
kiogdoiq to the oourtiore and go into my 

Ebowhon, a pimoe strnok with lopronr dopiuWmto tho fo^ J , V, 

tto that phyi^l dofoote were oonndored^to a eonoiis h« to S , la 

f1.. ImoIIwv Cpia Tawn muji al a«i . TT Vm llfiB. buli 866 HOPKllUy v A 


thu that ybj8u»i defeotn wero oomadorod to be & sonoiw J AO S , IS» 

SSSrily rfSSlegaUy See Jayamrel, opet .JO. pp 116 B , M 

p 144 “no snolitor was felt to bo inliuigible >n the eariy penod inaernwr, 

^ t atmgto? 


Ind , U. pr 810 . Dfg^a NilAya, U, p 333 ^ The 

V ti S80-G 88 ■ 268-G 36 « Vlj pp 259 , 268 G X169 s 283*G ^34 p 81 8 w^*8 con* 
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On the seveath day after the demise of the hmdess long, which was the 
tignal day for Boyal Gonseoratiott,* the fqaeial obsequies bei^ over, the 
flurcAtto prepares the festal oar as it is previously announced in the city by 
beatofdiuuiB. The dty is decorated, Four lotus-coloured horses are yotod 
to the oat with coverlets spread over them. Five insigmas of royalty 
fedfeMdSm"),® ate placed on the ohanot. The chariot is then att^ded by a 
fourfold army and by musical instruments going behind it b^use 
it no ruler. The house priest {puroMta) of ^e late king sprinkles 

the strap (wJteondtlofthe car and the goad (potodow) with water from a 

gnMnn vossel {suvonifMmUrena) (as if m coronation) and sends it forth to 
him who has sufflmmt merit to rule the kingdom. The oar goes mlemnly 
TimnA the palace and proceeds up the kettle-drum road {bJierMIhim). The 
General and the other officers of the state each think that the oar is coming 
up to but it passes by the houses of them all, and having gone solemnly 
round the city it goes out by the eastern gate and r«nnins standing at the gate 
of the park outside. The future king is soon found out resting on the usual 
narAiTinniftl seat m the park and bearing ‘the marks of royalty upon his person.' 
knA sinee upon beu^ awakened he oonduots himself m a manner emtable to 
such a position, he is made Viug by the housepiiest who consecrates him and 
leads him to t^ city. 

We folly assooiatB omseitveB with Br. Mck,^ in his doubts and conjeotuies 
on this particular point . "Have we to see in these legends the mythM form 
of an actual event, namely, the selection of a king by the pvrohUa, or is the 
phussaratha nothing but a product of the rich imagination of the story-tdler 1 
To this no defimte answer can be given, so long as oni knowledge of phussa- 
ratha is confined to the Jatahas,* bat we do not consider the pos^ility ex- 
cluded, that when the kiag died without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from another royal house, the latter was 
conveyed to his residence iu a maimer similar to the ceremony described in 
the stories, and that people spread rumours about him that he was discovered 
as the right man by a miracle introduced by the gods”.® At least, it 


1. J , 11, p 207 , m, p 238 j IV pp 39 . 132; V, p 248 , VI, p. 160. 

2 Thsso are . bwoiU, puiuol, crons, aho« and fan For an mterostmE unaloev bat. 

ween 'ULuiha' and KaUS M the Sddia, aea Bama m Indian Culture, T, p. 281. ^ 

3 op. etf,p 126 

4 Wbyl TUa custom in mere or loaa the aante form uoonatanUjrdesonbed in Hmdn and 

dam htoiatnroe Instances of this liayo been ooHeeed by Tawney, J A 8.B. KotsihIiai- iRai 
pp 135 j, J J tlbjer, Hindu Tolw, p 131; HubiliuiiSraeliinta p 94, Bdgarton. JAOS 
33p j»j> 168 jqT * 

T, ^ 9“ “> to »» eye to eye with Etof W. STonnan 

the 'oamed iolfclo^ wto remarks, ‘Tbore is noflimg mom commen In TT.nSAfcoS 
tates ^n ^ elmhon of a fang, whan the throne is vacant, by either some or an ot the *»ioSi- 
gmMiiistramBBts, atate olephonl^ Bto;SeeEdgerton, dioiOs 
IK A.) And yet tins was oortamly never a Hmdn onstom in histcmsal times, W, I thmk we mav 

mMv say, in t^ Pl^tonoaf . . Those and many other inadenta of conatant ooenttSoe 

P™™'? imamnaty ovistenoe as far as eonmnia real life.” JAOS SO n 3 

’ro® omtom of seleoti^ 
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&0S not sound morodiblo that the people of those timm i. 

^ would fellupentb 


When tho election of the euoooasor took place in the way desonbed above 

CABTB AND ^ ^ neoessanly a 

KINGSHIP, &mtmya or a scion of a royal family Sometimes, he was 

T.„ +T , I T “t other times 

-T,!! if ® Brahmana having been 

anoint^ long B furnished by tho Saccomfero J«tofei.« Wo have tLady 
r^oRcd to im instance* whore a deceased fang’s temporal and spintnal 
advisor, a Br^maija, is installed on tho throne. Agam, m tho Paidkula- 
m^va JOlaLa, it is a Brahmana who after mstigating a revolt against a 
tluoviah king and thus bringing about hia death u placed on the throne by 
people. Ifc ifi quite apparent from all tliose instancoa Umt, non-jS%a%a 
kingship was not unknown in those days Pick observes. “The legendary 

rtaraotor of this narrative does not allow this to be taken ss a proof that 

Kmgsbip did not ho always in tho hands of tho KAattiyai but that persons 
belonging to other oastos might occasionally bo in possession of it. Thrae 
ate however some passages which seem to support such a theory. Even tho 
lawbooks speak of fangs who do not belong to tho Ksabiya caste and under- 
stand by these fangs of low origin who have nsuiped the throne.’"^ 


Before closing our discussion on succession and olootaon, it would be mte- 
rostrag to notioo a story which presents some illnminatang 
OT BtronON “® ”8“^ elcetiou. Wo refer to tho TOio /iftoJU" 

FBOCndube already mentioned above Tho story runs, that once al] 
birds m tho Himalayas assembled upon a flat rook for 
electing a king &om amongst themselves They searehed about Ibr a 
worthy bird, and chose tho Owl , "Here is the bird we like,” said 
And a bud made proclamation three times to all that there would be a 
vote taken on this matter ( , sahbeiam ajjhStayagahonatfham lUMattam 
sdvesi) After patiently hearmg this onnounoement twice, on the thud 
tune up rose (utOiaya) a crow and onod out to oppose the motion, "Stay 
now 1 If that; is what he looks like when he is bemg conseoiated fang, what 
will he look like when ho is imgry > If he only looks at iis m anger, we shidl 
be soattored like seasame seeds thrown on a hot plate I don’t want to mato 
this fellow kmg ’’ And enJargmg npon this he uttered 


1, Sinuuthii Bun, J.B OBB, VU, p 102 

2 IV., pp 38-10 

3 J,n,p 413 

4 J , I, pp 324-S 

5 J , n, p 2G4 

0 3 , HI, pp 813 4 One more uistonoo may bo added here A eon ot • vroodgatharo 

(UffhalUirf) u nude a king in tho Xa/fiaiSrf, / I, pp 134-0 

7 op ei< , pp 120-7 Ihatanoee of anah nsnrpahons are not wmtum in hutiOT 
mg aside the questionable origin of (%andrag^ta l^mya Mah^ndma who was a Sudu did 
oosniy tbs throne of Uagadha Cf Btapter, Bj/nttilia of He San Age, f 25, 

3 J , I^ pp 308-3, 
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“rhe owl 18 king, yon say, o’er all biid-kind. 

With your pernussion, may I speak my mmd 
PenmssKm bemg granted, Mr. Crow spoke . 

"I like not {with all deference be it said) 

To have the Owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his &oe t if this good humour be, 

What will he do when he looks angrily 

Then he flew up mto the air, ‘walked out*, cawing out “1 don’t like it < I don’t 
like It I” The birds then chose a golden goose and dispersed. 

The above report of the proceedings of an assembly^ would be of immense 
mtecest if we wish to compare it with tiie procedures followed in the Buddhist 
‘Sangim’ which were, as Jayaswal says, modelled after the Pohtical Sangim 
of the tune. Thera is an unusual likeness between the procedure in the 
Jataha and that followed m modem pohtical assemblies— the reodmg of the 
resolution thnoe, vote-taking, the walking out — all are so fttmilmT to us. It is 
not unreasonable to infer from the nature of the evidence before us “that if the 
question of the election of a sovereign did ever come up before an assembly (or 
mmisters or citizens?) the procedure fallowed was generally of the type dis- 
closed m the above story. There might be several candidates for the throne 
proposed by difEorent mdividuids Votes were token and success depended 
upon the final decision of the House * 


Suooessian to the throne was accompanied by the thne-honoured oere- 
““>ny of oonseoratkm {dbhaeka) which is elaborately des- 
CBr&TlON enbed m the Brakmanas, but wUch appears to have lost 
much of its ntualism in the tune of which our stones speak ® 
As in the Brahmamcal hterature so also here, the pnest— generally the 
puraftito— « consecrates the kii^-designate by spnnklmg water upon him 

eoxsaKa 

pern late «Miha«a 

a SaaJtya<wal,<9.ci(,pp llB-fl 

reneeto this qnoatioamtlieBsac 

muuM abwluWy the next ooewnt^he ^ionrttS’aSl ™ 
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their mmt, it u stiU not less insfe^^to m 

example timt legend has ft» in eooh 

OttoTor by force, But) by armSStBadS^in a I ^ good Ins ohoico 
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iaUmiicaH) £eom a golden vessel (suva^nabkinlamV The mmul • 

so^I,n7fn/i consecrated by the oeremS 

spnnk^ Md made his chief queen {aggamaheHy Then the oeremonv of 

f**?! (sfite dhalUnmngahm) was gone throih? 

e^L was pmohumed Iro^ghoutfe 

nf ti t ^ descnption is given in t^AyogUm 

v&talca^ of tile consecratioii and its pomp ^ 

The city is decorated, the state-elephant docked in magnifioentoaparison 
j Hohly-drcssod prmoo sitson it They moke a nde loLithe 

oily and rotarn to the palace where the prmco salutes his father Ho is placed 
on a pUo of jewels and sprinkled from the three conches and then the white 
umbreDa mth its festoons of gold is uplifted. Eqieoially on the accession of a 
msc, i^hteous and popular king, there was no end to peoples’ joy and festin- 
ties They raised flags and banners and deokod all the oily At eveiy door 
^ set up a pavilion, and scattering parohed com and floweis {jAjalutuma) 
mey sat upon the decorated platforms and a*-e and drank ' •> People came ftom 
difiorent parts of the oity mth presents (panndlatS) to honour him The 
palace-walls were covered with plastered impressiom. of hands (fcldioHJara- 
uiAi) ^Tho fostivifczea and x^jozoiogs wdro offcan atguAbsed a rdease of 
pnsoacES No definite age-limtt to ^eanointuigcoreniomesoanbegatihezed 
from the J ^aXxis If the Ifith year was the nsool age for pnnees to go to Tak- 
kosila, and if ^vo aUow for four or five years to the studies, we may take the 
24th or 2fith as the age of coronation. ’ ^ 


The pnnoe has now bocoxae the king, the supreme head of the state, exer^ 
oismg a considerable amoimt of authority and influence over eveiy kind of 
aetivi^ — sooisl, eoononuo, political and even regions As we, m our present 
course of narration, practically have kept ourselves aloof from the discussion 
of the actual administrative work, it is but cOnsistrat to follow up tins course 
and notice the king’s life when he 18 ixMfoom state affairs Itwouldbethou^t, 
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we know, as irrelevant and even disproportionate to dwell bo long on the life 
of one single personage out of the vanous individuals connected with the big 
admimstrative machine. But our source of mformation itself forces us to 
adopt such a procedure The kmg was undoubtedly the most important per- 
son of those days to be reckoned with. What then to speak of these stories, 
where he is so constantly to be met with ^ 

It 18 therefore neoessai}' for us to notice whatever information can be 
had fi»m the JStahas Various and nnmerdus are the references to the cha- 
racter, hobbies, habits, sports, lumuies and pomp and the environments of the 
king which we may not lot pass unnoticed, if we want to have a comprehensive 
picture of those tunes. It would moreover be helpful to study the nimd and 
temperament of those ancient rulers, their vdums and caprices — their legacies 
devolved upon their successors. 


There is certamly no gainsaymg the fact that most of the descriptions 
about the palace, the court and luxuries, are characterised by exaggeration. 
But creeping through these exaggerations is an element of tenth and aotnshiy. 
The pelaoe of the king was generally situated m the centre of the oily.’ 

These palaces are desorihed as seven-storeyed^ adorned with 
pinnacles* and supported by many columns* made 
soREOtJND- wood * Great stair-oases.® generally constructed of wood,’' 
mas. led to the vanous storeys. The pdaoe had always a spacious 

courtyard (rojon^no)® opening into whioh were the oowpen, 
the gtananos, the teeasureroom and other apartments • The royal courtyard 
was often the place where people gathered m large numbers, either to 
witni^ some interesting performance or to address a oomplsint to the Tnng 
or to hear somethmg tom him Through the windows on the terrace of 
the palace (« 7 «rptt^oro «ar<fpa), which overlooked the yard and the streets 
4 vi" . aotavitios of the and was often attraete 

““ interesting object " The gabled chamber 
«P““aed with sandal-juice and 
W often 

of Ins kinsfolk mtiangha) or with many 

aladyfau(te«ftag,nji^)M tj, 
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is ftcqi 2 on% rofortod to, ' whoio llio king sat on n mngm&aont throne, sur- 
rounded by bands of ins mmisiora and mimo-dancers^ It iros perhaps the 
same place, the top-storoy (vparimalah), nhoro the king liold private consul- 
tnt ions Kith his ininistocs. ^ The royal bed chamber (s» tgabblm) n ith its gor- 
geous bodding was situated on the upper storey * 


There was a long ualk (diglmntam) m the palace prcciiiots whore the king 
used lo stroll up and down after his moals^ A feature of interest was the 
gambhng-liall (jUlatmndalam) uhioli was famished with silver tables, and 
golden ^co.^ Nearby was the Hall of Justice (vmtedkayasalS) the Court 
of the king where cases wore hoard and settled.’ The palace itself was sur- 
rounded by a groat wall {ma7idbhUi).‘ A roforeneo is made to a trough at the 
palace door {rajamvesanadvaro chassa bhaUammanassa),^ which could bo lifted 
up, thus indicating the oxistoncc of underground possages Tlio royal harem, 
consisting of 10,000 danemg girls (’), must linvo had a separate palace while 
Iho chief queen possessed a separate room {sirtgabbhi) for horsdf in the palace 
itself,' “ and there were separate palaces for princes and princesses ' ' At night 
the palace-doors wore fast closed and guarded corcfnlly ’ * 

Royal food was of oourso ptoporod by a spcoial cook (wSfio siido) in the 
royol Intcbon (maMnasa) Fish and moot wore used besid^ 
Dim. nco and gruel.' * When tho mools woro ready the cook took 

them to tho king and family in tho polnco ’ “ The dinnoiB of 
rt king, according to a Mala ' * cost 100,000 every time ond consisted of o 
bundled ddforent disbos 


Tho kmc hod lus spooiol barber (mangalanabdpifa) who dressed hs boa 
with golden tongs ond twocsers and hothed and ]^umw 
DRESS AND him ” His position in tJio palaco wos not mw^ncont 
EUXURIES Kmga %voro turbans with orosts {savdlianaeula) adomid with 
jewels,*® had golden and pearl necklaces ronnd their necks,*® and were 
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dressed in robes of ao finest sfik and wool,’ wia golden slippere 
ontbfflx feet.® They were supposed to bo delicate of fiamo, accustomed 
to ae palBoe and all its niceties, and unable to bear the hard and dry amgs.» 

Kings ate usually desonbod as ndmg on aanots drawn by white horses 
(setosMidftowiffuttaw)*^ These ohaiiots of state [tiuftigdoniSie) 
casvss- ^ ^ dcoorotions, having the 

AHOES. eqmpage all bright and clean, white and spotless m their 

appearance, wia banners flying free end adorned with varied 
pamtmgs.® The State-elephant was used generally on oeoasions of festivities 
or when the hn^ went on hia cironit round the city.® It was bedecked in 
iirigTit. array, with girths of gold, capansonod with trappmgs golden and 
bn^t.® 

Of the possessions of the king {rajjtstti) Eev«al gaikSa give goi^ons 
descriptions, obviously oxa^erated Still they are not absolutely worth- 
less : 


“Palatial halls, broad acres, steeds and kino, 
Perfumes, noh robes and many a concubine”® 


“'Whatever of silver, gold and pearls, neh gems and precious gear. 
Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless. 

Ivory, yellow sandal wood, deer skme and costiy dress”® 
are all kiu^y possessions. 


Many a kingly figure passes across our eyes while going tbiou^ these 
stones, with his chatactensbos. His hobbies and habits, 
CHAAACfCEB whims and capnoes, fantasies and even idiosyncrasies, de- 
HOBBIBS, serve more than a passmg lefiwence, mtoiestmg as they are 

Bna, «e. fcom a popular pomt of view’® "A king mtereste himself m 
knowing the canse of the sudden ailments of the state-ele- 
phant’” ' ‘and another of a state horse,’ who used to limp in imitation of its 
trainer. ' » On the other hand, ‘a king of Magadha is strangely jealous of his 
state dophaat on account of the high praises bestowed upon it by an iu^miTiT,g 
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otowd of citizens, and resolves to loll it by casting it over a picoipico ’< A 
Jong 'of a Bomcwliat oovotoiis nature’ possessing 'a brute of a horse is very much 
prone to mischiof ' Some horse-dealers from the North Country arrive vnth 
five hundred horses to sell thorn to the king. The king, this tune, devises an 
ingenuous plan to get the horses at a smaller price and so says to one of his 
ministers : ‘Er.>ond, make the men name their pnee ; then lot loose Big Chest- 
nut so that ho goes amongst them ; make hiiti bite them, and when they are 
weak and wounded, got the men to reduce the price Another king— Ead- 
hivahono — is fond of casting a not mto a river One day when the not is 
hauled out, a mango is found stickmg to it The kmg does not know its name 
The forest^ name it ‘Mongo’ Ho oats, and is debghted with its dehmons 
taste. The stone is planted m his park and watered with milk-water In 
oourse of time the tree begins to bear fimit “Great was the worship paid to 


this tree, milk-wator was poured about it, perfumed gadands with five sprays 
were hung upon it, wreaths were festooned about it , a lamp wos kept burning 
and fed with soentod oil ; and all round it was a screon of cloth ’’ The kmg 
sends presents of those fruits to other longs, ]ust to arouse the desire of these 
prinros to grow the precious tree m their own kingdoms takmg at the 
same time sulEeiont care that the reputation of his country may not be 
shared by any other. For ho “used to priek with a thorn that ^aee in 
the stone where the sprout would ctmie from, for fear of tiioir growing tlm 
like by plantmg it.’’» A ounous, bnt at the same tme oimI, 
of reahsmg a vow, adopted by a oortam king is desonbed in a JaiaXa. All 
such as are addicted to the live sms,’’ so runs the royal prooIsMtioi^ 
“to wit the aloughtor of bving creatures ond so forth, and m 
as walk in the Ton Paths of TJniighteonaness, them will I doy, and wot 
their fiosh and their blood, with their ontroils ond their vitals, I wiU ^ 
my ofienng”'* This is oruelty to the extreme, though them are some tangs 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with Adoka m their onthnsiosm for prodonn- 
ing nonslaughter of animals and other nghteous deeds (JUagn/UoMmt an 
EAomnwMert).® Many kmgs have great power of 
attracted by anything peonliar or extraordinary and ^ ^ 

n ilmiTiitinn • Talkative (6o4«6*(&iJ kmgs figure m the stones 
ministers have to oheok them with suitable parables One king a 
that “when ho talked there was no ohance for any other to^ m a 

minister, wishmg to stop tins, looks out for an oppmOTnd^ 

S^vhioing the king of the necessity of ‘speak^ wisely and ® 

reason' by pviug the parable of the tortoise ond the geese ^ Snmlariy w 
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anothec instance, *a mini^tci advises bis gomiloas mastei to avoid pioliziiy, 
to be tboiongb, disoieet and well-mstramed in speeob, after lelsting the par- 
able of the young cnckoo. And bo uttcn this gdtJia . 

“The sage bis measnied vroids discreetly gnides, 

Hot ra^ly to his second self confides : 

Before ho speaks will prudent oonnsel take, 

His foes to trap, as Garuda the snake 

An indolent (dasti/ajatiko) king is corrected by his minister while taking a 
w^ in the royal garden * A certain king of Benares is so fastidionsly entra- 
va^t and d^ty as regards his meals that ‘when he ate, he ate not within 
doors, but as he wished to confer merit upon many people by showing them the 
costly array of his meals, he caused a pavilion adorned with jewels to be sat up 
at the door, and at the time of eating, ha bad this decorated, and there be eat 
upon a royal dais made all ofgold,imdeta white parasol with princesses all 
around bun, and ate the food of an hundred delicate flavours jhom a dish 
which cost a hundred thousand pieces of money”* A king is about to be 
imtiated into the habit of drinking wine, ficom which ho is jnevented by divine 
intervention of ‘Sakks’ ; "H he shall dnnk strong drink, all India will perish ; 
I will see that ha shall not dunk it”.* Some kings are very conrteons and 
sympathetic to ascetios. A Benares king gives a band of 600 hermits who 
are his gaesis 'a large supply of the best spinta knowing that soch things 
rarely coma on the way of those who renounce the world and its vanities.” * A 
king sends a dram beating about the oity. with this proclamation : “Ipvo 
proteotion to all orestuies ” Jtom that time onwards no one durst so much 
as raise against beast or bird” » Some longs ate awfully amdons not to 
^te a singlo moment on worldly matters after the advent of old age. 
Barbers are, therefiire, directed to report the appearance of tiie first grey hair 
<m Iheir heads-“a sure symptom of the deolme of youth snd the approach 
of physical infinnities”.^ An interesting figure of a kmg who Iotm his 
wife dewly IS auppbod in a J&aLa. After her death he is overwhelmed with 

1 -4 ^ ^ ™ ““talmed with oil and ointment, 

and laid Wth his bed; and there he lies without food, weeping and wail- 

« Sell rightly lemarirs,* “as in 

5nS> ^ ^ ^ dearly and sosingle- 

mmdedly Kings greedy of money and riches ate serai.'* A figure of a^ 
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who IB infatuated m love flits aciosa the Umnmdane^ Jaiaia ' A kmg u 
thoioughly ong^ with ssoetioB, when ho discovois an osoetio mubdhaTing u 
his own harem. “These men go abont by day in ascetic’s garb and nusbduve 
themselves at night/’ and bomg angry, he adopts horetioid views and dnve» 
away the whole oommunity of mendicants from his kingdom.^ A prince is 
stiM^en with leprosy, physicians cannot care it, but his chaste wife, by the 
peifoimanec of ‘on aot of truth’ (saccalmya), onies him of this foul disease ^ 
Some kings, far fiom bcmg fearless and coniagoous, on hearing an unnateral 
sound or perceiving an ommous phenomenon or dreaming a bad dream, get 
completely unnerved and at once invite astrologers to erplam these ocemten- 
ces fully.^ An mtcrcstmg whim of a kmg is to do Enmethmg epeoial or 
novel so as to attract the attention of the world Ho wonts to build a palace 
supported by only ono column, thinking that other monarchs, who am 
aconstomod to live in palaces supported by many columns, mil regard this 
as a umguo schicvomcnt of art, and thus ho wiH easily come to be recognised 
as the obiofost king m the whole of India *’® A cartam kmg is defeated m a 
battle on account of his showmg favours to now-comcis He is ennons to 
have some illustrations from the treoBuro house of past history, and he asks 
his adviser "Am I the only long who has ever been defeated through favour 
shown to now-oomots, or have others had the same fate before *’’* 


BPOBTS b 
A&tUSEUENTS 
OF THE SING. 


Lot US now proceed to have an idea of the pleasures, games and amuso- 
monts in which the Jdtala kmgs are found to bo mdulging 
As all other ancient mlcre, those also ore fend of hunting, 
dioe-play and women The vanous places where the kmg 
used to enjoy himself (^tibltogaUhdndnt) are given out m 
the very pathetic utterances of the people who run to ml 
those places to find the long who has turned a hermit These mduded the 
palace, gabled-ohambaia. Asoka garden, PaMt garuen, 

ilamo garden, the royal tank and tho pleasuanoe » Anothm JataU emun^ 
rates and desonbes, both mtho gdOids and m the prose, five enjoyable toi^ 
Utpaihogarasam), whereby a kmg, forgetful of his former ^oiy, is M 

These are. ikojoiio— food, iiZesti— sesual joy, soyosa-b^, ^ 

mnsioal entertainment, and Vygam-na^TO—tk yarded 
These correspond to tho five occasions when Atoka, as he says m his Boch ^ 
yr, was supposed to bo attending to his personal comforts and enjoyments 

’ Huntmg seemstohavebeentbemostfevouriteTOt-dwrsparfcandm®^ 

TOotit Tho king went out ahuntmg m a ohanot, fellowed by a great _ 
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and in brave anay.* Wdltieined bounds (simlcJihitalc6leyyaka) vieca taken 
along iritb the company.^ But this royal expedition uriia often a groat source 
of disturbance to the people — villagers and townsfolk~who could not carry 
on their nonmd business, fsiming or trade. On such oocasions the people 
hod to muster strong and try to prevent the groat inconvenience that they 
mi^t have had to go through “In those days so runs a etory, “the king 
of Benares rros passionately fond of huntisg, and ahrays hod meat at every 
meal. Every day he mustered the whole of his subjects, townsfolk and coun- 
try-folk alike, to the detriment of thou business and went ahnnting.’’^ The 
people, knowing the immense losses they would have to sustinu, at once met 
together and deliberated as to the remedy, and! throng concerted action, were 
snccessful m then protest Arbitrary and cruel orders must have been pro- 
claimed by the kmg to carry out his expedition ancoossftiUy, without conng 
a little for the people. So we find m a Jalala* that the kmg while on a hunt 
made a proclamation to all "If a deer escapes by any man’s post, the man 
is fined the value of the deer.” Of oonise the men ooncetned with this pro- 
olomation were most probably his oouitiers — ^the retmuo,® but it was neces- 
sarily at the cost of the people residing m the neighbourhood of tho hnntmg 
ground, mostly the villagers and farmers. Ko reprehension fbi hunting in the 
sense that the Law books take, is to he foimd m the Jatahaa. They i^resent 
the thing as it was — a fovounte amusement of tho king.^ 

Another amusement of the king was dimkmg,— tho same old habit or 
rather vice The Jstala kings are soon holding great dnnkmg festivals — 
orgies, we might term them,^ when people enjoy and mdnlge in all sorts of 
merry tn a king and the kings then enjoy the company of the dancing guls 
{natahtO^) Hero agem this drmkmg-mdalgeDoc is a matter of course m 
the stones, though the didaotio parts of the Jmhas—as does the Bpio-may 
*ow then disgust and describe at great length, mth similes and illustrationB. 
tho evils of this vice • 


Witt drmkmg went women-the danomg girls speciaUy— 1^ whom the 
Jaia^ fcmgs are always surrounded The afternoon hours of rest and amuse- 
ment m the roj-al pleasuanoe outside the dly seem to have been the most pro- 
mment m the daily routme of Kngs of the Jdtaha stones. The royal park® 
^in^ a neees^ appendage to the royal oity. It was a i^iacious park, 
EiiHonnded by a wall of 18 cubits hig h’ » and having a big gate at the entonce 
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fnth aiohos (fomm).' Besides other pUiTing grounds, there must he the 
lake nrhoiem the long sported with his queens and ooncuhmos {udalalthm) ” 
There used to he a special seat for the long in the park {mangalasdS),^ as he 
had every thmg special. There he rested m the lap of his favourite, and gaily 
witnessed the skilful girls singmg, playing on instruments and danemg 
{gUavdditamaJuiltt)* and indulged in all sorts of memments, aSecting very 
badly, we may imagine, tho moral equipment of the high personage What 
could have been his abihtics for, and an active part in, the actual govemanoe 
of tho state, when and if tho ‘head’ spent away his tune in such pastimes, may 
well bo loft to the imagination of tho reader ‘ About the harem of the kmg, 
which was unlimited, wo shall presently sor. 


Wiih gemblmg, tho royal amiiscmcnls convicted the fourfold vices which 
went on undorminmg tlirough the ages the character ond porsonalily of the 
kmgs, and made them utterly unworthy of tho high position they were 
holdmg — merely through an oooidont of hirth Dice-ploy — on old Tedic 
amusement — ° was tho favourite gome of the JStahi kmgs also ’ A gamhhng 
scone IS vividly described in the Viihura papdtta J ,“ which shows some 
techmcal knowledge of the game— tho throwing of dice on tho dice board, the 
twenty- four tlirows some of which are called mahkam, sdvalam, hahilam, 
savii, bhadia— * "Lot us conquer by fair dealing, and by tho absence 
of violence, ond when thou nrt conquered pay down thy stake”— this is the 
prclimmory talk of the players Gambhiig is nowhere depreciated in the 
JiftoiUis, ns fat as wo cor see As a matter of foot, the / alala lan^ play dice 
without any fear of teprehonsion at tho hands of aupcr-moralists 


Thus tho four mom omusomente of tho king turn oat in roolily w be wes 
which Kautilyn'* disoussos at length quite in keepmg with his politica 
faisightcdnoBS and psychological insight 

Wo may still go doepoi into tho royal splendour and paiopho^hB T^ 
lowdled throno and th., whito umbrella ato the two mayesfao symbols m 
ship ’ ® Dosmptions of tho court ocoumng frequently, besides being 
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ing from tho political standpoint, give us an idea of tUc royal splendour — ^not 
quite exaggerated. We road: “Entering tko city tlic Bodhisatta passed into 
the spacious hall of the palace and then seated himself in all his godlike beauty 
on his ]eirdled throne beneath the white umbrella of his kingship Bound 
him m ghttenug splendour stood his ministers and Brahmins and nobles, 
whilst sixteen thousand nanteh girls, fair as the nymphs of heaven, sang and 
danced and made music, till the palace was loud with sounds like the ocean 
when the storm bursts in thunder on its water And in another placed 
we find him “seated in majesty and ajAcndour beneath a white canopy of sove- 
reignty upon a throne of gold with legs as of a gazelle . EQs solemn pro- 
cessions round the oity, specially on occosions like his return from expeditions, 
are awc-inspiring.^ 


But there oro brighter sides of the picture also If the sports and amuse- 
ments noted above tended to make tho kin^y persons slothful, indolent, simply 
spectacular and unfit for any constructive work, there were certain others, 
occasional though, which made them more energetic, more olert, athletic and 
aesthetic and brought them in closer contact with tho people at large 

A scene of a great wrestling match at tho king’s door : “The wrestlmg 
ring was prepared , there was an enclosure for the games, tho ting was decked 
out gaily, the flags of victory were readily tied. The whole city was in a whirl, 
Ime over line rose the scats, tier above tier.”^ 


A vivid representation of a storing musical competition between two 
masters, Musila and Quttila at Benares • “At the palace door a pavilion was 
set up, and a throne was set apart for tho kmg. He came down &om the 
palace, and took his seat upon the divan m the gay pavilion. All round him 
wore thousands of slaves, women beautoously apparelled, courtiers. Biali- 
miM, citizens All the people of the towuhad come together. In the court- 
yard tooy were fixing the seats oirole on circle, tier above tier. . and lute in 
haM he (GnttUa) sat waiting on hia appointed place. Mnsda too was there 
^^mhis own seat All round was a great concourse of people’’.® 
musw^ disj^ay their wits and skill All the people, the kingnot ex- 
uded, watch them keanty and with pin-drop silence And when one shows 
oAer, the multitude m thousands wave and wave their ber- 

chorus of oon- 

de^tm that is started against the vanquished, the kmg tabes active nart 
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Jotipala, Mowed by a great crowd ho cornea to the yard and takea hu 
ao^on a ^lendid throne The hero of the day, Jotipala. performs many an 
mteote and amazing feat of archery and u acclaunod wth TTniinnn,i..^ 
ontoMiasm and wild oxoitomcnt. "The people make a great uproar. shootinK 
and dancing about and clapping their hands, and th^ throw off iiiair gar- 
ments and ornaments so that there is a treasure lying m a heap to the amonnt 
of eighteen orores.”' 


Sometimes the king direetly mtorosts himsdf m the propagation of 
dharrm and oulturo among hia aubjeots Ho proolauns by beat of drum his 
mtontion to address the citizens, including his harem, on some great topic of 
moral uplift and regonoration, '‘thus affording hnuRnlf and ^e pei^le a dnceot 
opportumly for an mtimate association and mutual understanding that may 
alono lead to the realization of the hipest purpose of gOTemment" * The 
gonumenos>a of his foelmgs — almsgiving, showing respect to Brahmanas and 
Samnnas, parents and deariyast non-mjury to ammals — can very well be appre- 
ciated if wo rommd oursolvos of the most glowing figure of Aioka, the great 
Mauryan Emperor who by his piety and smeonty of purpose set on feet the 
Dliawma propaganda “based on a direct appeal to the masses.’’* 

All those instances* would bo sufficient to show that the kings, no matter 
how and to what extent they indulged in personal pleasures and ^lendonr, 
did, somotimoa, come into close contact with the people and, with then fisnk 
and mtimate behavioui, sneoeoded in winning their hearts The oiowd that 
gathers at these royal gathoxmge has no distmcucn whatever of caste or creed 
or eloss Everything there is porfcotly demooratio Those gatherings seem 
to have had remarkable mflnonoe m contributing their quota to our cultnial 
evolution Our kteraiy traditions show how longs of those times were great 
patrons of the arts and literature The JaCala kmgs are no exceptions They 
get their education at Tckhasila They travel for and wide receiving prccbcal 
expononce and a “direct knowledge of the glones and achievements of other 
oountnos ’’ They must try to emulate them They did Learned PattAts 
came to the king with poetical pieces {gafftd$) and he rewarded them ® Some- 
tunes ho himself tnod Ina hand at a verse ‘so beautiful and appealmg, that wi&- 
in a short tune the whole pooplo will take it up and omnimt it to memory’ 


1 J.V.pp 128-30 
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He is always sonoimded by tasids.' He tames buds and beasts m bis palace 
and gbres rewards to them who bnng these presents ^ Music and drama 
floni^ed high under the royal patronage A king in order to attract his son 
to the pleasures of the world proposes to have dramas enacted before him. The 
ptmoe, bathed in perfumed water, is brought mto a beautiful inner chamber 
filled with a mingled fiiagtance of perfumed wreoths, incense, unguents and 
spintuous liquor Gracious women come and try to amuse him with dance 
and musuc.^ 


SIITG’S 

HABEM 


We have, lastly, to esamine the king’s harem which has, ficom times im- 
memorial, played a considerable part in the inner and outer 
politics, not to speak of socio-moral atmoi^here thet was 
afiected by it 


The harem (antapura : o>odha) must have been a distinctive feature of the 
palace, and ocoupied a large space It is desenbed as well-built, with earth 
and other plasters and suffused with sweet fragrance and beautiful.^ It is 
said to have oompnsod sixteen thousand dancing girls (solasaJiasscma- 
iahuthtyo) ® The high number is only conventional and cannot be taken as 
true, thongh we may bdiove that it went up to hundreds. ^ These were 
clearly distinguished from one who was the chief queen ‘aggamaheA’ and who 
commanded a respectable status both m and out of the palace, being pre- 
sumably the mother of the heu-appareut ’’ It is not, as it may seem, ourions 
or oven ummagmablc that these lefthanded ladies were freely at the disposal 
of the long They are not said to dance by day and go homo at night as the 
Bpie says," but they were a part and parcel of the royal seragho.® It is 
agam not mcompreheosible that these dancing gids were often handed down 
from fethor to son when the former passed over the kingdom to the latter.’® 
The harem was not at all despised The king was free, it seems, to bring in 
any new girl without much distinction of easte or class — a flower girl, a country 
gid or any picked out from the wayside.' ' The only thing that was to he oon- 
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lio Inng Tho nvnlnos niid jcaiousjos of co-wivcs jn the Jwrom did exist 

<l,n,. nwoswily. a grout soiitoo of dongBr to tho tong and was 

T hunoh-backod dd men/ 

rivo wwnon tliomwIviN wore often corrupt and imraornl to o dcnroo Tho 
inner affairs wore not only an Hnlia2)py atram on tho lumd of tho tong, bat 
hadsorionsroporoubsions on the affairs ofthosUto, resulting in outwokon 
enmity botweon neighbouring kingdoms A kmg starts to guoll a disturb- 
ancconthefrontiots ofhis kingdom, and at tho request ofhischiof quoon 
Bonds 0110 mossongor at tho ond of ovory Iwigno to lot tho quoon know how 
ho lb and to find out how sho fores. Tho queen, out of her uisntiato passion, 
Bins with e\-ery one of tho mossengots and thou trios to allnro the royal 
ehaplam who is huflicieiitly "strong” to chock her temptation. Theoliaplam 
tells tho whole story to the king and disclosos tho wiokodncss of tho queen 
Tho king orders nil t ho iiicbbougois to be bolicaded But tho chaplain comes 
forward with a pasaionalo appeal m their behalf "Nay, Siro, tho men are not 
to blamo , for t hoy w oro constrained by tho Qncon IVlicroforo pardon thorn 
And ns for tho queen slio is not to blamo, for tho passions of women nio 
insatiate, and sho does but act according to hor inborn nature. Wlictoforo, 
pardon her also.”* Once a courtier intnguos m tho harem, but tho king is 
placed m a dilemma . "Ho is a most useful sonumt .and tho woman is dear 
to mo I cannot destroy thcbo two " Ho consults his panibitt-amacm 
dcsoribing tho courtier as a jackal, himself os a lion, and tho woman in tho 
harom as a liappj' lake .slicltorcd at the foot of a lonely hill’ * Tho Coun- 
sellor gives this udvioc . 

"Out of tho mighty rivet all oronturcs drink at will 

If sho is dear, have jiaticnoo — ^tho river’s a nvot still 

Blsowhorc^ a oourtior, himself guilty of such on offouco, n^orts to the tong 
about the misohio vous bobanow of Lis servant i 


“Thoio 18 a man wuthm my house, a zealous servant too 
Ho has botrayod my trust, O Kmg, say what am I to do 
Tho kmg tqplios * 

“I too a zealous servant hove and Lore ho stands mdood 
Good mon, I trow, aro raio enow : so pationoo is my rood ’’* 
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The king had under snoh oncnmatances to pocket the afitont of the inti^eta. 

The lovely queen EinnaEa misbehaves herself daily 'vdth a cnpplcd, loathe - 
some “ghost of a man” lying in the shade of the rose-apple tree dom near the 
palace itself The tong— Eand^ri — comes to know about this, and orders her 
to be beheaded But the Chaplam, here also, comes with his worldly know- 
ledge, saymg “All women are just the same If you are anxious to see how 
unmoral women are, I will show you their wickedness and deccitfulness.” He 
does show it, and the king pardons her but throws her away out of the 
palace.' 


The Kundla JStaka^ furnishes such other examples apparently historical 
— of queens misbehaving themselves— Kanha,® Kakati,* and the fairhaited 
Karungavl ® The woman of surpassing beauly — Sussondl — the chief queen 
of Benares, &ll8 m love with a Garuda kmg who comes to play at dice with the 
Benares kmg and flies away with him ® Even the son of a royal pnost has 
illicit connections with the chief-queen. Here the king himself grants per- 
mission to the pnestly youth to enjoy her for seven days, bur then, both of 
them abscond The kmg after gieat mental sickness is bronght to reconcile 
himself to his fate And so he says • **If she loved me she would not forsake 
her kingdom and flee away , what have I to do with her when she has not 
loved me bnt fled away*’” A bold utterance of a true cbamiaon of free love 
mdoodi A more pathetic and a ghastly scene, is portrayed ui the Paranfapa 
Jdtaha « The kmg flees away from his kingdom with his qneen, hi: honse- 
hold pnost and a servant, Parantapa, when attacked by a hostile king. They 
make a hut of leaves on a nvet-hank in a wood and live there. The queen, 
taking advantage of loneliness, sins with the servant and to escape she 

asks him to do away with the king “K the kmg knows, neither yon nor I 
vrould hvo Mhun" "lii what way*” asks the guilty servant Eeplies 
sue Ho makes you oany his sword and bathing-dress when he goes to 
^the take him ofi his guard at the bathing-place, cut ofE his head and chop 
his body to pieces with the sword and then bnry bun m the ground ” The 
ghartly deed u aceomplished Another passionate queen seizes the hands of 
her ^son, whm i he eomw to taka her leave to go and receive his father retum- 
^ from a Wier expedition, and mvites him to enjov the bliss of love 
adaniant "Mother, my mother you are, and you have a hns- 

wi. ^ er before heard of. that a woman, a matron, 

s hould break the moral law in the way of fleshly lus t How can I do such a 

Men represonteS^ one of tlw the Kandon-KinnaTa is 
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dflod of pollution mO: you J >>« Even on Upuraja m seen intrigant m the 
Inng-his own brothcr-nnd fleomg away for &ar of Sunent * 
Those and such other instances seem to show that the “inner polities of the 
harem are often cornipt and polluted ” As to then dinbolioal MBtoussions 
on the inteMtate relations’ wo may only lemind ourselves of several mstanoca 
of the traditional rivalry of Kual and ICosala There we saw how the guilty 
minister of Iho one wont over to the side of tho other and fomented bittM 
enmity betwoon tbo two. 


After all is said about tbo barom, wo must not bo too muoh obsessed with 
tho idea that these pictures represent pcifcotly unbiassed and truthfiil aeconnts 
of tho oourt-Iifo of those days There is, as Son* remarks, a defimto pn^a- 
ganda behind some of theso legends, We may still be permitted to hold thot 
the standard of morality was deeidodly low The instances given above must 
have been dovclopcd from a kernel of truth * 

On the general position or status of the queens m tho royal bonsehold or 
in soaioty, there is not muoh to bo said Of tho btao that is hero and there 
given out, wo shall speak while dcslmg with the position of women in general 

Wo may now notioo a somowhat pleasanter ospoot of Court-life It is 
JiOXAli Royal Chanty w'bich was praotiscd on a lavidi scale Nmno- 

OBARiTlBS *1'® inalanoes whoio wo observe gonotoTB fangs be- 

stowing bountifuls to tho poor, distressed and beggars A 
king of Benares builds “six halls of Bomitv> one at caob of tho four gates, one 
in tho imdst of the city and one before tho palace , and ovciTdoy be flistabutes 
in gifts six hundrqd thousand pieces of monov,* So ate other fangs * 
daily of mtorost is tlic royal rovercnce towards wandering ascoticB, the panb- 
bdjalas who rocoivo Tory wonu welcome Tho fang sens a venerable ascetio from 
his window, oomos down and loads him to a dais and seats him npon the throne 
under o white umbrella. His own food ho gives him to eat and himself eats of 
it Ho then takes him to the royal park, causes a covered walk and a dwell- 
ing to bo modo for lum and fomisbes him with all the necossanes of an ascetic 
during lus stay there m tho rainy season ’’ Those ohantable activities of the 
tang must have gone a long way to win. tho loyalty of the subjeots and aihimoe 
hiB preatigo No wonder, thot Aioka, following hia prodecessois, was so en- 
thusiastic over tho distnbution of bounties and appomted DhatmaMoM' 
imtlas to cany on the work of chanty amid all sects and dosses of men * 


2 J ,' wl p TO***0/ alM J, m, p S92, wlioni otod tbo queen mothet liJh m tom vitb 

thopurobifo. 
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> We pass on to the final stage in the life of the king. Xhe Jataka kinga 
ABDIOATTOif follow the long-standing tradition of lelingnish- 

ing the throne when they attain a certain age, in flaTonr of 
theic sons, and letuing to the finest to le^ a life of pensnce and prayer. The 
appearance of “Grey Hair” on the king’s head is freqnently’ the ‘arammsTfam’ 
the cause of abdicating the throne. Sometimes the kings have a keen desire 
to see their sons mle the kingdom and then th^ hand over the chaige and 
retue.^ Again it is not urbeqnent that they scorn worldly pleasures and 
yearn for a hermit’s life Even yonng princes are seen in ascetic moods not 
oaring for the throne that is given to them.^ There is a tremendously pathe- 
tic stram in the gStlias of the GtiUa-Sutasoma JataJca* which reproduce the 
feelings of the near and dear of the king who is about to turn a hermit. The 
protest, the arguments, the beseeohings, gleaned through the gSthas, have a 
remarkable resemblance to those contained in the Great Epic, in the interest- 
ing discussion that fellows on the desire of Emg Yndhisthira to give up royal 
life and turn a hermit, eminently summarized by Prof Hopkins in his well- 
known essay.® However, the custom generally did prevaE. We'have per- 
haps, if we behevB the traditions, histoncal examples of Candragnpta Mau^a 
and A&ika following this time-honoured custom.® 


HI 


THE CHABACTEB OE MOHAECaEncAL BCHJ3. 


The foregoing details, which must have grown tiresome by now, give ns 
a fiimt vision of the man who was at the helm of the state end Sodety of the 
.fntofei times, the most important limb of the body-pohtic. 

Now we examine his powers and prerogatives, limitations and checks 
to his autocracy if any, the peoples’ voice and their power. 

The long of the 3 Stalas was a despot, despot in the sense that he was ftee 
to exercise his will and pleasure 


The king was the highest personage in the state. He was absolutelv 
nweasaiy. All the ciroumstances we noticed before, tiz , the dme necessitv of 
® perpetuate the Ime, the traditional high status 

these would, mturally, force the people to repose ooXenoe in 
hm and ^ to interfere with his doings, so long as they did not vitsUy affect 
them. But to idolize him was never their att empt. They were not merely 

J»l,pl38j HI, p 393— G 114 , v pn 177 ff 
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anbmiasive, aa theii ftequent nainga \ri}l ahow.* The waa not al«aya 
tolerated. 


The piotiuo of an Ideal king wo hare already aeon before The ton royal 
duties and other moral nrtuea were there Bot the typical 
nmAL king of the JdUtlas does not appear to be prone to act 

aooording to thom.^ It is the other and opposite piotnie 
that wo have frequently to aeo through the atones. 


Wo do not think there is any misstatement, it may be oreratatemnnt, of 
facts, when a speaks of a long thus: “With taxes and fines, and many 

mutilations and robberies, lie crashed the folk as it wore Bugar-caiie m a null , 
ho was ontel, fierce, forooious For other people ho had not a gram of pity ; at 
homo ho was harsh ond implacablo towards his wives, his sons and dangbtois, 
to his Biahmm conrhois and tho householders of the country He was like a 
speck of dust that foils in tho eye, like gravel m the broth, like a them stiolans 
in tlio heel,” Insianooa of such oppressive rulers are not rare. An oppres- 
sive kmg sucks tho country dry of all wealUi * By lalying on tho words of 
his wiokod queen an arrogant monoroh kills tho ptmee by osstmg hun down 
tho prccipioe, heels head first, inspito of lamentations, oittreatiss and even moral 
arguments of tho people, the oourtiors and tho women,® He even dares to 
say 

"One side tho whole world stands, my queen on tho othar all above ; 

Yet hot I cleave to : oast him down tho hiU, and get you gone.” 


Another capnoious tyrant tokos a dislike for all old thmgs and makes a emd 
sport of old men and women who have therefore to leave his kmgdom * A 
long folia m love with tho wife of a hermit “Well”, thinks he, “if I seize hw 
by my sovereign power {tssatiya Imhna) wbat will ho do ? I will take bar thm , 
And lie orders one of bis suites to carry her away to tho palace, iMpite rfhar 
complaints and ones that lawlessness and wrong were tho world’s way ’ 


These and similar instanoes leave no doubt as to the g^erol autoota^ 
preivoilmg among the kmga. In this connection it would be 
POPmjm interesting for our purpose to note some of the P®P 

OPINIOMB opimons about tho King expressed m the stones TOsib is 

no one, so we hear, who dovB not feel afi»id when be 
that it M a king ® Amongst tha two— the fowler and the bird Bodhisatta- 
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die foimer, aa exponoaoeS aian, saying that “Kings, verily ate iiclde-iaindsd 
(coZoceittS)” is to oni mind, more correct than the latter, a protagonist of Law 
and Mvwdity, who says that “Kings ate wise and imderstand goo^y words”.' 
Similarly the hnnter of the Rohantamiga Jafala^ and the Hamsa Jataka,^ 
who sets a stag ftee, seems to pronounce a fact when he says that “Ku^ are 
omel,” rajano ndma haWudci. Is it an exageeration— what a man uttors in a 
gMa in the SaftigmUha Jataka* : “Kings are like blazing bonfires and most 
petilons to come neat” 1 Elaewhera= a sage warns his young novice against 
sovereign lords whom he compares with snakes which may stain holy men. 
The experienced old lion speaks out a simple truth that “Kings have many 
stratagems” onehamaya rdjano.^ "EsjA are the ways of kings : what will 
happen no one con tell,” these are the utterances of a learned minister of a 
tiTig 7 The dharaotensticaUy sound advice given by Vidhura to those who 
aspire to attam honour in the kmgs court* we may doubt, and inolme to dis- 
miss it as ideologioal only, but some of the home-tmlhs theram embodied arc 
worth our consideration. For mstanca, when he says that “the king does not 
count as a common person ' the king must not bo paired with anyone else i 
kings are easily vexed aa the eye IS hurt if touched by a barloy-awn,”* does 
he not utter the truth aa already shown above 1 “Wm favour m the eyes of the 
Cheat (t.e , the king) for one day . it is enough for a bfo-time,” so remarks a 
learned scholar of t^ type of Dddalaka."’ What wonder, then, if the king 
should became so bold as to say, “I am kmg of Benares : there is noiiiing I 
cannot do.”” 


As a matter of fact, we oannot reoonoile ourselves with the idea'^ that 
kings of the Jdtakas are not arbitrary But we do recognise 
POPniiAB the feet that the people of those days did not always 
BEVOLTS tolerate, or acquiesce in, the arbitrary or autocratic and 
despotic deeds of the kings Wo have several instances of 
the powerful risii^ of the whole people against wicked and nnjust kmgs. 
Fieioe and eruel and like gnt m the eye to all folk in his pimeely days, a Inng 
has to suSer severe punishment at the hands of the people for his unjust deeds. 
“Filled with indignation,” says the stiwy, "the nobles and hrahimns and all 
classes (Kfwitiya-Brahmanaadayo mgaraoSmm) with one accord oned out. 


and SB^anonimapunnamnaca 
pahMmm ea tMOnlaiiM^laibm Of " . even m water is the rofage of the people, 
so ^0 IS It with kmgs If danger atisos fiinn them, who shall avert that danger r’— J . fh 

P OOOa ^ ’ * 

2. J., tv, p dI9. 

3. Itnd , p 437. 

f' “darSeoda ht rafino agji pigjatiio yolta.’’ 

0 Vey IVp p ZaS'Qe oOe 

6e J.plllpp 322 

0. I6id.li 

10 


oi 161^^94.0.1281’ 

it “"J oonoihatmg kmge a man mav live 

^ ril '^yaam rf ha hfe” put in Setaietn's month at J, m. Tm® ^ 

, bp. 308™' ® *•“ vWioaiiM of the ChmdhSia hi^ hefote the 7oU6o lady, 

13. Of. Sen, op. ciU, p. 72. 
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‘Tto uni^trful kmg doos not rpoogniso ovon the goodnoss of this sood 
who saved has majesty’s life. How can we have any profit 

^0, and s^ him and then, as ho ndes on hw el^n,t,S anows^ 

javolms, stoos and dubs and any weoponB tiiat come to haiad. 3 !ha nnm«. 
they drag ^ the hods to a ditch and flmg it m and then anoint their S 
pemn to kingship In another p W an mtercstmg scene is mtoessed. 
A iJratanapa youth has disoovarod that it is the kn^ himself and his imest 
who have stolen and eonoealed a prooious treasure. Ho tha w ^ 

thioP and sounds a starring appeal to the people nammMBd there 


"Lot town and coamtiy folk assembled all give oar, 

Lo I water as ablaze. From safely eometh fear. 

The plundered realm may well of kmg and pnest nnmj aa.., ; 

Honflofiatth protect yourselves, your refuge proves your bwia" 

The people realize that the king who should protect them as l<itn.Air a thief 
and determine to kiU ham, ‘that ho may not an future go on plnndetmg eiy 
more ’ With stiofcs and hammers they go out and beat the kmg and the 
puTohiia tall thiy are dead. The Brahmana youth as then pioolaiined king. 
Hlscwhere^ the people ore seen puttmg the pnest to death and tiien hurrying 
with stieks and stones to kail the tyrant bug himself m a fit of fcenzied glee. 
It 18 only with ‘divmo’ intervention that the king’b life as epaied. He as driven 
out of tho oity and thrown mto an ontooste settlement. SiinilBrly irhen the 
people of a coamt^ find that their kmg has developed oannibalistio tastes 
th^ at once stir m revolt. They approaoh the oommondra-in-ohief and ask, 
"What do you prc^se to do S How wall you proceed now f Yon have caught 
the man-eating rogue S H ho does not gave at up, have ham e^elled fiom has 
kiiigdom.’’ How they would not suffer the kmg to say a word. Tkey ei^sl 
ham.* Last, but not the least, we have on instance of a kmg having been sl^ 
undeir similar oireaimstanees. The king is lustful, comes aoioss a lovdy 
maadoU' — Sujata^the wife of a peaceful villager, and desires to eateh hold of 
her. But on eommg to know that the woman as not unmanied, and there- 
fore not easy to get at, he induIgeB m a savage misuse of has royal power, has 
the husband arrested on a fialse charge of theft, aaid sentences ham to oapital 
punishment. Sakka, ‘the people’s god’ oomeB to their rescue. He drags the 
king to the place of exeoation. When the servants lift the aze and ohop oS a 
head — it as tho king’s head. Tho Bodlutafta as consecrated kmg amidst tiie 
loud approval of the ministers, the Biahmavas, the gahapatts and others." 


X. iT., I, p 829. 

S. J., Ui; pp. £13.4 

s 4 ,vi,pp iisa.ff. 

4 J., V, pp 470 # 

5 J, U, pp 1824. Sen, op, etl , p 67, renurla ■ ISia advent of SaVhaia a lUytlliad 
dement in the eton— . .Sakha Is oufr a name to oeojun with, Bjmhalising divuu approval 

of thegieatrevoloUon, vkieh ivaa the tntunph el the peopla’a innate sense of jnstiee end atto 

indiOBbng the profound idigiona haais nnderlping the duties of a sovnmign.” 



I 

I 
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Ckl^TBAL ABMOnSI^BAinOlj: 138 

Undoubtedly the 'voxpopuk' was as lesonant with revolt as it could then 
possibly be. 

How stubborn and demanding are the Sivi-folk of the Vessantara Jatahi 1 ' 
The prinoe had ^ven away a dearly-pnzed elephant to the Brahmavas of 
Ealmga. That was his fault in the eyes of the people. And they gather 
together and ask for an e^lanation of the pruuse’s oonduot : 

“The prince and Brahmin, Yesiya and Ugga great and small. 

Merchants and footmen, ohanoteers and soldiers, one and all. 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by, 

Seung the elephant depart, thus to the Inng did cry : 

*Oh Sahjaya, the people’s faend, say why this thing was done 

By him, a pimce of our own time, Vessantara, thy son 
and 

The biddmg of the Sivi people if yon refuse to do. 

The folk, then will act, methmks, against yonr son and you.”* 

The king pioposea to saonfice his throne rather than ‘a truebom son of his’, 
hat the people demand : 

“Not ohastisement doth he deserve, not ewoid, nor prison coll, 

Bnt from the kmgdom banish him, on Vanka’s mount to dwell.”* 
and the king relies : 

“Behold the people’s will! and that I will not gainsay,”® 

And even banishment was to he awarded by the people : 

“Together let the people come and banish him away.”* 

How meek does the king appear here I and how hold the people 1 


^ «« stowing 

^l^prerogatives of Peking. We refc to the Tdopotte wh^ 

aI^t»-Hm ogr^wife retiuests the king to hand over to her absolute 
mast^ ov« his subjoets. The king rephes : “Sweetheart, I have no wwer 
wer Ihose that Itoughout my kmgdom ; I am not their lord and^- 
imsdiction over those who revolt or do imomty. So I 
^t ^ve you ^w« ^ authority over tiie whole kmgdo<m.’^^w fcr 

^“‘"‘'“'^■“““‘toritysomuTliniitedmSly S 
We do not think It was. Instances that we have notme d before 

1. J., VI, pp. 489.93. ^ 

S. Atii.,p. 490 -Oa 1714 . 21 . 

S. Aid, U. 1722, 

4. J,Vl,p ®1,G 172B. 

7. J , 1, p 398— *»»-” 

•Smilo, pe pano rcponan, UmtcS. ***» *«»<•. ngJom etacm 

nwetett tSnuko tt mma kSnnmtt 
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to the contraiy, WliotLor or not ho was tho lord and mastot of hjs suhW. 
wo my not d.scm, for that is aU thooiy. But when the toSS 

Ws people to another, ho 

rana^fnin ^^o^ye'^^eowiy that power withoutLy 

Th^ « n “ ““y of ii^icfa^ a blow on the rights of the pie^ 

).M 1 JataU,^ for instance, is prepared to mahaovoc 

his kingdom to an ascetic Bi another Jate&is ^ 

of his langdom to a horso-dcalor BiBowheto* wc find the long giving away his 
langship to tho puroJata with whom the queenmother was in love ATinfi... 

lays his kingdom at tho feet of a Bodhisatta » who however refhses it. 
In another story the kmg actually divides tho langdom with a joHy poor fellow 
and tho two rule in harmony and Iriondship.* These instanoos ate mfflmonf. 
to show ttat there was nothing, moral or otherwise, that ooiild come m the 
way of tho kmg transfoiiing his power to anybody he liked. In loot the rule 
of a country by two kmgs— Bcainypa— did osist as Eautdya shows So 
that tho above slatomont oonnot bo taken os pointmg to the real state of 
afiiairs, and we demur in altaohmg so groat an importance to this passage as 
soholais*’ ^ hove done As a matter of fitet, tho evidence is mconeliisive The 
sitoation is rather anomlous. From what wo saw above, it would bo, more or 
loss, noaror tho truth if wo concludo that tho Idng was, as a general rule, onto' 
oratio, havmg no auhstantial constitutional ohooks whatsoever,* and that 
this autocracy vaned according to individual kings This is tho impression 
that lasts on onr mind alter ovorythmg is considered ’ ® 


Tho foremost duly with which the king was onjomed by the ‘Law’ was 
tho protection of the people Wb see hrm frequently engaged 
in wars and Bontioi-robolboiiB." There he is the leader 
of the host Tho Ooinmandcr-m~Chief was, of course, there 
But in times of grave disturbance ho yielded tho oommand 


THBKINa 
AND ADMIT?' 
JBTKATION 


to tho king 


1 Xhu u Tooognued by Sen, op at, pp 71-2 

2 J , ni, p 80 , olao itni , p 353 

3 J,ll,p2Sl 

4. S,m,p 302 

6 J,l,p4SG 

0 J , lir, pp 448-0— ''Ne>l rajjaa iaih& bhmithS Uum vpaidtarajjaia Upai," to 
ibid , p 11, whioh, by tho way, gires ns to Imow that on anch oocosiona tbo king would gatnor 
tlio conncilloxs and throw o thread oE a puro Tonmbon aoroas tbo white umbrella and thon 
hand over tho dhoigo oi tho half oE the Kingdom to the porson oonoomod 

7 ArfftaiStfra FIJI 2 — "JlBatrSjpawfirSjyapofi dtmrt^j/omaopoparfaAi'eAinttritffS 

oBtffiargena vS pijiafyatt ’ ^ for other inatanors oE this rolo by two. 


Jayaaiw,.»»dBPtoy,l,pp eO-7 Too exact interpretation oE tho term duwicyau however 
open'to doubt N N. Law, Q , 1, pp 394-6 

8 Jayaowal, op cit , II, pp 184^ , Sen, op ml , p 70 , 

9 Somotunee, thongh, the monfa oE tho pnrebila or other mimsten eonld tnnrnim evw 
tho wiohodnc» oE thernloe and atop their aibitaiiy aetume, ae formatonisin 3 , in,TO 317 p 

10 Dihshitar pnte astrong aaao ior tho bnutod or oonobtiitaDnal monoioliy in hunirw 
days in hra two works Nindu Adminielralive //uMnltont, pp 71-7 , Mauryan Poht^PP w- 
101 , but on tbo whole it seoma that ho hoe been lod awoy mote by oeatiment thon by oniet- 
tered eowoh oEtor truth ^ 

11. J , 1, PP 304, 313, 317, 437 , U, pp 74, 06, 208, 274, 3J5 , IIL PP R 400, 497 , IV, 
pp 180, 440 , V, p. 135. 

™lir J,ri,p S3, VI. p 393. 
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In times of peaoo the most piominont work foi him was tho administra- 
iion afjvsHce. 'When wo shall come to discuss this aspect of administrati7c 
maohineiy, wo shall leam that it was not quito a scpaiatc department of tho 
state as wo imdoistand it to-day. The king is often an originol tribunal, and 
cases directly come before him for decision. He conducted these cases in his 
oourt not only as tho highest and ultimate judicial anthorify, as it may seem 
to us at first si^t, but as a direct court of appeal and the nearest legal autho- 
nty without any intermediate institution This was the usual custom,’ 
though we may well see that ho could not have been tho whole and tho sole 
]udi<nal authority when tho number of cases increased to tho extent which wo 
norioe in the stories A regular post of a justice called the Vmtodaya-amacca 
did exist ® And besides him, other judges were also appointed by the king.® 
■Very often tho kmg is prompted to summaty jmttee. An innocent ascetic is 
arrested, on a fhlse suspicion of theft, and brought before the bng, and the 
latter pronounces tho sentence at once without examming the case : “Ofi 
with him, impale him upon the stake Similarly another innocent man 
IS summarily sentenced to execution by tho kmg ® Sometnnes it happens, 
however, that a protest is made from the side of tho minister of justice against 
an unjust judgment of the kmg.* But this had very little influence on the 
norm j royal authouty. No exact demarcation can bo made os to the cases 
which must go to tho kmg and which must he decided by the judges But as 
a general nde crimmal jurisdiotion seems, as Fick’' has rightly observed, to be 
exdusivoly exorcised by the king That any person other than the kmg can 
pronounce a sentenoe of death seems to bo nowhere mentioned m the JSlahas. 
Senous crimes such as theft, adultery or bodily injuiy were punished by 
rajofHltf.ie ,by theorderoftheking.* To what extent tho person of the king 
IS attached to the administration of justice is beautifully expressed by the fol- 
lowing verses : 

"Tho warrior prmce takes oarofta thought, and well-weighed judgment 

Tin. gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder weU, their feme for over hves » 
and agam 


“Kmgs should give punishment with careful measure.”’® 

^lagers, though they had their headman to settle disputes were 

free to approach tho king directly, if they chose to do so " ’ 

ZB. VI,EP 31-2, oonl 


^V0 bSa given m very earfy m tium u sooat^^SSiM oases’ must 

3 J , V, p 829 , TO, p 131 

4 J , IV, p 29 
B J,I,p 871 

J, 111, pp 104jP 
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We axe not told wlint other works of administration the king aotuotl^ took 
part in. It appoats that he did not toko any aotivo part in other btonohes of 
administration, as they wore mdopondentiiy looked after by Idle officers uomi> 
noted fox the purpose. 

It may, however, be intoresting to note here some of the pmologes and 
PltmtiSaBS. powcis of the king that devolved npon him through tino- 
old customs— the Common Law of the Land. 


One of the powers that he enjoyed wns the granting of rewards in the 
form of villages or towns to persons with whom he was 
OkAhTS pleased ’ Sometimes these recipients were iho Brahmanas,^ 
but more often, they were tlio officers of tlio state® whose was the greater 
APPOINT- riglit, politicolly speaking This grant of n viDoge (or 
villages) meant, of course, the right of the revenue thereof. 
Ho hod the power of appointmg® and deposing® the officers of the state, 
though thoir posts wore generally hcrcditnry.® It wns also in his powra 
to inoroBso or decrease the salatios (vefoflo) of the officials of Hie state ® 

All unolaimod property, whether lost ox stolen, movable or nnmovablo, 
lapsed to the kmg. A puroJiita and his wife ronouneo then 
TREASURE worldly possessions and turn asootics. The king is infumed 

TSOVES. about this, and sends men to fetch the money, for “master- 

loss money comes to mo,” says ho.® The Gandhfira ^ 
secB a lovely lady— n rai-iliipt— and is enamoured of her. On fi ndn^ 
that she has no real hnsband, ho tnes to oaptuio hoi, boeanse "trea^ trove 
is a royal porgmsite.”* Similarly another kmg. who finds a gal aba^o^ 
by her husband, rojoioos to got her, beoousc “treasure trove belooga 
orown.”'® However, the rule about the troasuio troves is 
tiaty to the above mstances, wo see a farmer nppropnatmg the whole trea^e, 
a bat of goU, which he diaoovora m the field." Perhaps the ^^7“ 
Btnctly observed, though this royal privilege with co^tioM is „ 

in the DhamasHtras , « ® and m an claboiato Ws 

There is o remarkable statement m a that 

property,” which may only moon, however, that only the kmgs ootd keep 

horses. 


„ , P 34* Eiek, oj> aU.p 210, IteiB8ttKitioi)si»i«a»pn»iI«g»» 

oflior'owdoncosaoo'joyiiswfi, OB at, R, nr. tv WS. IV, p M 0 2*1 a**" 

2 J., 11. PP 108, 310 {trahmaitgam), *20 G 117 , 111, p. • ■*’’*1' 
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Milk-money, or what Hopkms’ would like to call ‘love-offering’ with 

SOLKMOHEy ® prerogative. Such 

piesenta were received from the people of all sorts, on occas- 
ions like the birth of a prmoe ox the coronation ceremony.® 


Apart from these, the Ung was entitled to other taxes, tithes and tolls 
which we shall consider while dealing with Fiscal Administra- 
rion. These enhanced the royal treasury out of which the 
palace expenditure was settled. 


The Emg could order release of prisoners onspecial occasions such as the 
AMKmaTV return fiam Takkasila® or mamage^ or coronation of a 
prince® or when the king was exn^tianaUy happy,® or in 
oases of emergency 


Fioclamationa relating to various matters such as restrict orders,® non- 
PBOCLAUA.- slau^tei of animals,® pubho exhibitions of skill,’® exe- 
cntions," gettmg information from the public’®, or 
hohdays’® were issued by his orders. 

The king usually went on his rounds m the oily or country in disguise 
(flUilStahivesena] to know the real conditums of his subjects.’* Visitors to 
the king were to have their coining to be Bnuonnoed,’® and had to come m 
decent attire and manners ’ ® 


While absent &am the capital, the king handed over the charge of govem- 
ment to the ministers — ^whether as a whole or to parti- 
WmiBotJT oute mdiwduala we have no clear proof.'® Royal seals 
{rdjavmMika) seem to have been m vogue apporeutly for 
purposes of sealing letters or parcels ssnt to state-officers ’® 


*■ J.U.ie8, JUp «8( IV,p.323,7I,p 42, 

J.IV. p 17U 
J.V.p. 286. 

J-VI,p 156. 

J . VI, p. 327. 
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J..VI,p 431. 

J., Ill, p 434. 
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IV 

THE PVROBITA 


Uoxt to tlio king stood tke Z/parajo— die Viceroy— m tho sphere of 
administration. As hotrovor tho Jdtalaa do not give us much that is of 
spooinl unportanco as regards his position and functions, and whatever is 
said hy them has already been noticed before, no pass over to another and 
very important official, mt , the Puiohta 


Fortunately for ns, this ‘formidable personage’ of Ancient India, as Prof, 
Hopkins’ has characterised him, has been subjected to a searching ez- 
amination at the hands of omment scholars. The institnhon of the purohUa, 
being as old as the Vedic times, if not pre-Vcdic, had naturally roused a hvdy 
interest in it, sufficient to engage the best talents of scholars to trace its ongm 
and development Kcaders are only dnrected to tho omment snmmaiy of 
diose valuoblo researches given by the learned authors of the Tedte Indeg,^ 
and ns regards tho Epic, to tho masterly contiibntion of Prof Hopkina on 
‘Otic Social and Mdttary Position of the Suhng Caste i« Ancient India * Onr 
task, hero, is to present tho Jdtala evidence on thepomt which, thou^, has 
been more or less fully oxommed by that talented scholar, Bidhaid Side,’ 
whoso inspiring lead has lott us under a deep debt of gratitude 


Looking at tho general position of tho pmohita, wo noticoiiat he was an 
indispensable companion of tho Hog His post was often, though not alanys, 
hereditary and romamed with tho same family for generations togelhor 
Once tho Brahmaijaa protest against tho mstalintion of a young mu of tho 
lota Purohita. “For seven generations,” so complams the mother of the boy, 
"wo have managed the elephant festivals team father to son. She old oustem 
will pass from us, and our wealth will all molt away”* Sometn^ 
couiM new men, who found favour m the eyes of the king, were oppemted to 
the post, prosumobly removing the old ones ’ 

ThoparcJiftn8aBrahmonn,pnreitccl?««ce® Once a kmg’ oddreMeshis 
waro/Mto as ‘Brahmana’. Tho pwohita headed the Braids imaU 
ZZoe occasions_as the d^Jbe cou^- - 


I leader of other Brahmanas 

[, he summons tho Brahmanas before him He asks them. 


the world, 

5' riifc n.V“6 8. Bee also 

?■ 1M.3S7. bet. tang law f™reeae,.nowrf at 
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you do®” They reply, “You aae out teacher,” and they follow him.’ Even 
hie wife, who must of course be a *BrahiiianI”^ was also a respected persona- 
lity amongst the Brahmoua ladies.* 

IB^om the origin of his post, the puroMta has remained a teacher of the 
king. The JStaha puroMta is always the teaches:, the Scanya, of the king.* 
It often happens that the purohta or the preceptor is the teacher of the king 
in his youthfol days, and is appointed to the post when the latter ascends 
to the throne.* But as a rule the post being hereditary as we stated before, 
the king accepted the old purohifa or, as it sometimes 
J.OAltlTA happened,* his son who was his fellow-mate at the Univer- 
sity, as his Acariya The mtimacy thus contracted m early 
days remained also later on, and the two became inseparable companions, 
both in private and pubho activities.’ 

Looking now to the varied functions of the purohita we at once notice 
that he is the spintnal and temporal adviser of the king — atthadhammaniisa- 
soko.* The latter is never diflerent &om tire purohta as Tick* seems to make 
out. We have clear references to show that the o£B.ce of the purohita meant 
that of the 'spiritual and temporal adviser’ of the king "Su&iralo nama 
BrShmapo PurohUo Alffiailiammdnusdsalu} dhosi," so begins a /ntefei.'* 
Similarly another ‘bom in the purohta hila’ beeame pwohta, and therefore 
the spiritual and temporal adviser of the king.’ ’ 

He was one, probably the foremost, of the ministers (amocc^).'* What 
were his functions is not clearly stated Sometimes'* he is stjded 'Saibatt- 
haha’ or do-all-minister, meanmg thereby, perhaps, that he advised the king 
m all matters— spiritual or temporal. And that is why he is a constant com- 
pamon of the kmg ’ * Even in travelling he is with the king ' ® The purohta 
was of course a past master m the Vedio lore,'® and other sciences.'’ The 
following gathaa' ® give a glimpse of this master-scientist . 


1 J , IV, pp 483.4 

2 J.ap 46,113, IV, p 4845 V p 127 

^ aUo more than ono wife J in, p 391 Onco a rnrohOa 

awIs m loTO ■wito a courtesau irliom he leaves big with child (IV, p 298 ) 

6 j In’®*’ III ■ 2TO.3’l.V,pp 1,127. ' 

S »laoin,pp 31, 892 

7. J,II,76,m,p 320 

9 liL^lM PP 3”.842,«0s V,p.67s VI, p. 181. 

}? slBoVI, p 131. 

i ’ S’ W 96 (amawaUh), 137 (ponittaamaeta) 264 , HI, p 317 
J A 0 s’, fa^ as’ ’ ^ ^ P 889, ••So,ffirttecfflteI«i”oitheEp«: 

It 

17 ^<^ii'^v.m,9"Sruuvmap«T0t,t<a" 


ADjmnsmrrvB oEOiOTSAiioH 


"Hjo IS olevar, knows all omens and sounds. 
Skilled in signs and dreams, goings out 
and oomiiigs m (of tka tiaWtaUas) 

All tokans in earth and air and stars,'* 


these adviaoiy ftmctions and conung to the piactioal ade. 
wo nofaoo that the purohtta sometimes, and not usnaDy, toot partm the arte 
OMteation of jnatiao. liiona /dto&i* he is represented as a ‘baeHater greedy 
of bribes and a giver of nnrighteous judgments (KafamnicO^ feiS 

the study of the Holy lore was the nghaa 
and delightful dniy of the purokia, but that to sit on the seat of judgment was 
an unusual task handed to him hy the Wng, So he utters at the end : 


"Onoo in holy loro delighting I in sinful toils was oast. 

Working evil for my nei^bout, through ihe leugihening years 

I passed."* 

Elsewhere* also his appointment as a judge is only dno to the &ot that ihe 
king has a high opmion of hie wisdom (popfj/o <» vmicciai/e miadSpen ) Hero 
again his dharaoter as fond of bribes is revealed. Ho is used to diepossese the 
teal owners and put the wrong owners in possession, thue thwartmg the high 
ideal of justice so fiequently preached in the JStaiai. !Ehis pioeWfti-judgB 
once gives a wrong judgment and the defeated man ajepioabhes the ptmee- 
viceroy who reotifies it, upon which the king dismuBes the yurohita ficoin his 
office and places the Hunutra on it instead.* In another instance* he is re- 
presented m a better light. HareitistheiSeRifpaft who eondoots oases and 
is a bad judge, and a defeated man approardiea ^epurehtio, who reveises the 
judgment and the king being pleased with him appoints him to judgeship to 
try all law-suits &om that time so that "it will be a joy fbr my ears and pros- 
perity for the world.” These instances, stray though they are, would he suffi- 
cient to indicate the nature ofhisfiinotionBsa judge Tho pwohita heDonung 
a judge, was not a usual affiui.* 


Eor other functions of the putoMa, we have no clear proof. Guarding 
of the king’s treasures seems to here been one of his duties, rf we can bebere 


1 J,V,pp 1,2,10. 

2 /t»l,p 10— G. 81 
8 J,Tl,p ISl 

4 J , TI, “naiwiuyaw ImSraua aHn," 

e JiUpp 180 jg 

0 ContitMt JbtmwbI, ej> eit , D, p 163 "In «i6 JTsMm m Inm ttofiwiSifepoht iyM 
and Bralnmn nonatets sb enOwdunento ol politMal vadron end wntal loontode in »«»• 
MooKed the rodges The Brahsun for the Mama admimataitnm ™ Jn™ 

Wa ^ ana itir«d.otion tang eawcuad by the r-wlW? » tb. ^laa 

ff ”“£n,.e, ^^bajndgrifeoa the abort daenaaon Tto Sifitonoo la ae» arwi«t 
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in the woids which he utters when arrested by the king’s servants on a false 
dharge of misbehavioni. "Bring me into the king’s presence before you slay 
me,” so he prays, “because as the kmg’s servant {rSjakammiho), I have toiled 
greatly on the king’s business, and know where great treasures are hidden .... 
and I have the interests of the royal family at my heart (r^akulumbam ma^ 
fMritcm ). ' If I am not brou^t before the king, all his wealth will be lost.”‘ 

Sometimes, he is shown as settling the prices with dealers and merchants 
hke the horse-dealers from the North ^ Even here, if he did not act to the 
pleasure of the king, he was deposed and another ‘amacca’ was appointed for 
the work, though lus status as an adviser did not diminish at all, and he might 
again capture his former office.^ Such was the irregular, uncertain and vague 
nature of admmistraiave aSgaits in those days when tiie king was anything and 
everything. 


The purohita's character as a Brahmana is seldom, if ever, lost si^t of 
in the stories. If they represent truth, and there is no reason to doubt, he, 
being a Bra hm a n a, was greatly a lover of wealth, a greedy fellow. lick® 
IS right m asserting that ‘a position of worldly power was neithcT necessarily 
connected with his office as house-pnest nor d^enmned by primer regnlatians ; 
the pohtical power of the purohita was purely individual had its source 
wholly and solely m the personal mfluenoe which he obtained over the Tring 
through his function as sacnficer and magiciBn.” On occasions like the 
consecration of a kmg, he is the leader of the officers of the state as we saw be- 
fore. At one place® he is the performer of a festival called jEfotthinionjalam 
a royal elephant festival.. .And this was a lucrative peifoimanee, since all the 
trappings and appointments, the entire jewellety, of the elephants which came 
mto the place of festival, fell to the lot of this performer hy ri^t. By tTiin 
means he gamed as much as ten miHions (koh) at each festival. This may 
have been a hereditary office as mdicated in the story. 


Not only this, but as some of the stories tell, his greed of wealth 
bun to the depth of moral degradation vduoh is unworthy of such a man. A 
MOiffioe IS proposed by the Brahmanaa to avert some calamities foretold for 
the k^ ; one of the pupils of the purohita comes to his acanya and mildly 
asks, ^ you ^ve taught me the three 7edas. Is not there a text that 
says tbe^ymg of one creature giveth not life to another?’ ” The Master 

rephes. My son. this means money to us, a great deal of money. You only 
seem anxious to spare the king’s treasury.... Only hold vourneaoe.”v ^ 

Chdcet., tie EaghASW 

2 J,r,p 489 

4 iA?* ® mfifao ajwnMpelvo iSptn " 

B Op o(,p 176 

Bopkms aa njtrda tho^c the beautrfiil reauibs of 

of &e Hie rwaotv rt « pitifnl to see the 

p Mosop hy had stnvea to^e betweea^hu morality, religion, 

pononlomm prowmomiaque oetentator’ ” s oy «< , IW»**** wodd He bec<nnes a mere 
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As if all these pesents were not enon^, the pnrohtta seems to have en- 
joyed a Bhogagama, the revenue of a village.* liimd may also he given to 
him, as to pnests in general, as sacrificial fee.^ 

’ It appears from all this, that the fiinotionsand the powers of the pureAito 
were never so political in nature as advisory and spintaal Wealth, and not 
power, seems to have been his innermost desire, and the ultimate goal 

Before we close the discnssion on the advisory element of the kmg, the 
ptirohta, we may tahe notice, en passant, of another mdividual named KulS- 
pahttSpaso, who was a henmt and a wanderer and whom the hing respected with 
all earnestness and sinoenty m order to receive mstmotion &om him, and thne 
acpire the meat which leads to heaven {saggasamvattan%kam puflUam),’’^ 

Y 


'rwii'. MnnsiEBS 


The next element of the Central administration was constitated by the 
ministers and the Council It is rather disappomtmg to learn that the J Stales 
do not give us any clear idea about the ministers, the CounoiUors, the assembly 
or the Court, — ^iiistitutions which have played, smoe the dawn of history, a 
cansidarable part in the actual workmg of the administration of the State 
There have been plenty of disenssions and arguments, views and county 
views, as to the meaning and real significance of the sabha and somih of the 
Vedio times, or the mantts pansad of later days, and of the words wflye 
mcmtnn and saava and even the so-called PaurajSnapada bodies these 
leave not a shadow of doubt m our mind that howsoever it may have been m 
its real nature m difierent penods, there was some form of a State-AraemWy 
whose members were called the ministers— vanously termed acoordi^ to tneu 
and portfolios which are, unfortunately, never so dearly stated 

However, let us see what the Jdtakas have to give us on the pomt ® 


of all, there is no clear evidence m tne sioriesun ku 

and constitution of the administrative council “ 
assembly corresponding to the maninpansad of Kautilya, a ^ 
Vedio samiH; that a oouncil did emst duri^ 
there cannot and should not be any doubt m the face of overwholnung 


1 3,in,p 106, IV.p «3 

3 J*l^tf.Vp 873 Of Jvasw.1,01. cMLPP 109-14, onttoinflacnoo of 
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evidence gleaned ftom the DJmma SiUras and other literary works dealing 
with polities, the ArtTiaSastra, the A^oka Inscriptions and the notices of 
and other foreign writers— all covering a period not very far 
fcom that which is covered by the stories 

There are references here and there in our stones to an assembly— jiamit. 
No doubt can be entertained on this point. But how fer do th^ go in attach- 
ing a constitutional meaning is not quite dear. Scholars ' have tried to attach 
this technical meaning to it, and equated it with the patisad of Eautilya^ and 
the pansS of Aiokan Edicts,^ which olearly mean a ‘body of Ministers’. It 
must be stated that among the several references to pama that we have been 
able to trace m the Jdtalas,* there is not a single mstanoe where the tech- 
moal administrative meaning cannot be applied. Bnt the fact of the matter 
IS that, we cannot be too much certam on the pomt. It may not be unreason- 
able to infer that the ‘council of ministers’ of the Artkaidstra^ was a later 
development of, and a smaller body than, the pm tsa of the Jdtdhas which seems 
to be a larger body of ministers ” The Jdtaka pmtsd was probably an mter- 
mediate stage between the Vedto sanati and the Aitha£dstta pansad.^ 

Nothing can be obtamed feom the stories, even indirectly, as to the con- 
stitution or composition of the pansd or about the real nature of the business 
it was entrusted to cany out.” 

There is no dear mdioation of the emstenoe of an inner cabinet like that 
of the Arthaidstra^ thou^ there is reference in a gdCha' ” to mantino, the mon- 
tnns (spoken as distmot feom the MaMmattas) who according to Jayaswal’ ' 
formed the inner cabinet of the At tliaidstra. Anyway, the exact interpreta- 
tion of pansd is open to question. It is however not improbable that there 
should have been a smaller advisory board consistmg of such mmisters, ex- 
officers, as the uparc^an, Se»dpal%, SettJa and the Pvrohtfa, 

We may now turn to the general body of ministers — amaecas — whose 
constitutional aignihcance is agam never dear. 


1 JiiyiisvaI,oj> «i<.,ll,pp USffi Dikahitar, cj) nl, pp VISff. 

2 MaSistra, 1, 16 Hb cites opinions ot bu predoceaoin— Bthespati. Mmu and 
au, on the composition ol the coonciL 

3 Bhf.UI, VI See Uookeiii, .dioita, pp 224,227. 


(olttoUrciopori*) relmM to the oonnml ol tiio judge, UI, p 613 • 
IV, pp 22^ei»r,ss) ^stmsoutod from the •amoccw’ in general, thus Soeting Sie rmi 
smaller nature of the body, 394 {iiyaparuai , 400 G1 61, «4 (pariaAl 449 
perisS) referring to the council of the prince , VI, p 161 QO 703^6 (ifcmensSl 
6 1, 16 

6 0/ layasml, "Tho tradition ol a largo fortsad, so, of 1000 memlomi S> 

aremmiscenoeofthe 

MooL,.!” Poh^,pg.'isa^. 

0. dayasmil, op eit,Il, pp 128.30 
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t% are always aU TJ? i?“® 

bdongtoanypartioalsrtr “* 

group of people as agamst the Br4^mo?.« aad the 001^00^^X3!“*° 

tlattliMOfflimBteiB, more or loss, oone^decl to tbo 

ate toH, Ue thousand gallant woraors who would &ee the nt-Ar^ f em of a 
^t dephant, whom the hunohed thunderbolt of Ihdra eouM nrt Sr s 

all Mia to his sway." In the same way the fiue hundred gallsut wamm 
(palU^tamatia makSyoiha) of king Seyya were his ameeaa.’ The 60,000 
noblo-Iottog wamoH of Emg Safijaya are his ministars, whoso sons, s^, 
me the hirth^tes and would— bo muustets of Pnnoe Vessantara < A W 
mtoud^ to have a retmue for his son. oalls the oommander-m^ihief (iS 
stuutguUo] who seems to bo the loader of the ministers, * and orders him to find 
out how many young nobles wore bom m the ministers’ houses on the same 
day u the prinne 600 young nobles are thus found and nurses are anpomted 
to tato erne of them®. "These nobles," to apply Hopkins’s remaiis,’ Vri- 
mg tlxG epic nobzlify, "for the most part nafave and well-bom, took part in 
ooimoil, condunted tho aasembihes, led tho nmy and Trace ttie kmg*B vwo- 
regents in all militoiy of^us. , , , (Riey are the real advisere of tho ki^gm aU 
matieia not pnrelj' judicial or spixitus] ® Por tho JHantnns or oabinet ooun- 
oiUoTB consist chiefly of these nobles* > • * jUI the sactvas (oomites) may be, 
and often ate, purely military. These ore officials of the biggest lanl^ to 
whom m the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal business is loft.”" 

The posts of mizusterB seem to have been generally heceditaiy, a* the 
term amacca£ti2am, foe^nently used m the stones, * ® suggests. But om^tions 

1. 260,470, II, pp 98,126, III,pp 376,408f I7,iip 336,414, TI, P « 

% J , I, B9 268, 264 **8an^th& ffttosamoUS stAeuopSmsftra 
abom,pp 6 
8 J',n,p401 

4 3,, VI, pp 679 0 2373 "Tato a>^M0A0MSp»p84Amw6rti4iw«>*6, Ihid,v 688 fiiki* 
^SIS«ag6u(i6a«<SomQCfia, oodG 2836 Bh&ndvOja os quoted WlCaoUbSyte oT tho opmun 
tiiatihekiitf shoaldeiniiiQivluiQlMBxQatoiashiKmmutorB "lortacQroaaDBtrvstod A 1018 
aaxviohaB&dhMpezsoMKncnvie6fi8oitlmxiumoBtn BiuloiwMity Othtt £* 0 ( 19 * 2^^' 
^oal *htn>Mrw duffer AHhaSSttm, 1, 8 

6. <7/ J f V, p 178 ‘*jffenSpat^iii«hhSe> aiihamaeefUcPHUtint ** 

6 J , VI, p 2 **Jffamap»U9m paruOrd,, ^cwitioctfh d gw^atoJSrgia” 

7 J .4 0. i9,18ip 101 7%o qpxo aobib^ ooiQjpriBed eUieo, feouly oonneobt^ 
aabiert hugs used to e lesser deetee, w pnests IfTffftinaeca u of oonsteat ooonnoBoo in too 
JAftiitos, wlor metaaoe, V, p 12S-G 40, 178 G 191, 223 6 llO VI, p* 94>G 408 

8. eff for ustaoea J IV, p 336, Trhero the muusten, when asked to uteipn^ 
xeler the hug to the Bronioanae lor ita soVotaou for tb^ thouselves do not knoif snf* 
ihlag ftbont snob epantoal thugs “The Br&haasos knoir it^ Ogn»t king'' 
ik 3 , IV, pp 288, 370, 408, 437. 

10 J.IiP 2W»II»PP 98,126 I'lokiejnarksonibishoredilaiyoliBiootorof^nnntftOT, 
tt . end u oossognenoe of thia beroditazj ohimotor to w]^ob ptobabfy, ns m too oaso of too 
a spaoiaUy derolopad oleas oonsnonsness is jouoiL" op. «tf , p. 149, 
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did east. For instance a very poor man was once appointed by the king to 
the post of Lord Treasurer.' 

We must confess tliot no complete idea can bo formed from these stories 
regarding the status, Me and funotiona of the ministers. Only casual refe- 
rences to them are to be noticed. 

Whereas, on the one hand, the courtiers seem to be afraid of the king imd 
do not dare speak ill of him,* there are instances, on the other hand, which 
represent them as alert and watchfiil over the king lest ho may grow slo^ul, 
and as ready to rouse him to activity by lamely warnings.* The meters 
were completely at the mercy of the king. If ho fonnd them inefficient, or 
guilty of any wrong, they were dismissed at once.* Did wo not hear of such 
dismiased ministers joining the services of neighbouring kmgdoms and plann- 
ing destruction of their former masters ^ In spite of their getting cotuitablc 
salanes,* they are wont to fetch bribes.* Some of the officers scorn to have 
been so privileged as to wait upon the king without any ceremony («itid fati- 
Mrem itpaUhanam antgSnt) ^ Needless to state, that jealousies and un- 
healthy nvalnes amoi^ the officers of the Court were there.* Often, and spe- 
cially on the accession of the king, the ministers were inspected and their 
transfers or dismissals, os it was felt necessary, were corned out.* Then, as 
now, thekmg received valuable gifts and presents fi-om his officers. To King 
Eandan of Benares, his ministers daily brought a thousand boxes of perfune. ' * 
An asoetic, wbile bemg roocived by a kmg, thus thinks m hts mind ; “Verily 
the king’s court is foil of hatred and abounds in cnenucs’’. ' ' This remark is 
substantiated by the treacherous acts of the five mmisters who do not see twice 
m carrying out their hedions plans against the poor ascetic who hod superseded 
them m the Court. Finally they are found out and pumshed. The kii^ 
“stripped them of all their properfy and, disgracing them in vanous ways, by 
festemng their hair into five locks, by puttmg them into fetters and chams, 
andby Bpnnldiiig cowdung over them, he drove them out of hiskmgdom.”'* 
Such a state of afiaus does not seem to be impossible or even improbable, 
looking to tho tendencies of the time. 


1 

2. J,I1,F 2 


* 1 . ® II. PP JTO-7, in, im 102.4 Soo /. HQ.IXp 247. 

of Hinds TRitois m to the nocwBity of hnnug nuautcis me BesoV i B Q,!, 


3, I„ pp 262, 365. 
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QaaliMss and ideals essential on the part of a minuter ate, here and (here^ 
^oken out. A minister must above all be fertile m expedients {tip&/(dtutdo ). ' 
Some of the praetioal precepts tot a kin?, given in the T&ahnna JfStaka end al- 
leadjr quoted by us in enstenso irhile dealing with kingly duties,^ may here be 
reoaUed, m so &I as they appertam to the duties and qualities of mmisteu. 
Xhe oounsellors must be wise and suoh as would see the king’s interests olearly 
(fltOutasa hmd^, not given to not and waste and&eefrom gamblmg and dmnk- 
kenness, * A Hng hoars slanders, without any base, about one of hu ministen. 
Ho u perplexed how to find out whether a man u fiiend or foe, Xhen he is 
told by his PandoSmaeea the sixteen signs by which a ‘bad mtrigumg numster 
could be easily dutmgaished from an honest one 


“Be smiles not when jrou see him, no weloome will he show. 

He will not turn hu eyes that way, and answers you with ITo.’ 

Tour enemies ho honours, he cares not for yonr friends, 

Those who would praise your worth, he stays, your slandeten oominondi, 
TSo secret tells he to you, your secret he betrays. 

Speaks never well of what you do, your wudom will not praise 
He joys not at your welfare, but at your evil fame. 

Should ho teoeive some dainty, he think s not of your name, 

Nor pities you, nor cries aloud— “0, had my fnend the same” 

These are the sixteen tokens by which a foe yon see. 

These, if a wise man sees or hears, he knows his enemy ” 

The opposite signs were to be found in a righteons and steadfast mimstar.* 


The 7«iAwo Pondtfa Jataka'^ embodies m mai^ a gS(h& a ronortable 
exposition on the qualities and requisites essential for the attaument rf su^ 
^s and pre-emmenoo in the King’s Court A pmd 

perceptumof the court life, withaHitBgoodand 

We cannot resiat the temptation of repiodnomg thosem^s, oven 

r^hma^— yform,-maxin^hichwouldbe»^ 

^ wAty as can bo found m any other ancient 

anoe, l^f^ya Hero then u a praotioal advice for a man a^mg t 

King’s oourt :® 

It is not the coward, nor the foolish man. nor the thou^to, ttot «m 
LfSwheart.thenhe may gam confident 
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ward. If he is really imstiroiiihy, ihe kisg \rill not hide any secrets from him. 
He mast be alert and balanced. 'When he is a^ed to carry oat some bosiness, 
like a weU-fiEed baUmee, with a level beam, and evenly poised, he most not 
hesitate ; if like the balance, he is ready to ondertake every burden, he may 
dw^ m a king’s coart He shonld be ready to ondertake any bnsiness, whet- 
her by day or by night. He shouM not imitate the king . ‘He who sees a 
path made for t^ king and carefoUy put in order for him and refiains itam. 
entering himself therein, though advised to do so, he is the one who may 
dwell in a king’s court. He may not enjoy the same pleasures as the king 1 
He may not put on a garment idse the King’s, nor garlands, nor ointments or 
ornaments like his. He shonld not practice a tone of voice like his.’ H the 
long sports with hia ministers or is surrounded by his vnves, let not the mini- 
ster make any allusion to the royal ladies Hot arrogant, nor fickle, prudent 
and possessed of insight and resolution and control over his senses. “Let him 
not sport with the king’s wives nor talk with them privately ; let him not 
think too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to esoess, nor kdl the dear in 
Ihe kmg’s forest. He shonld not hastily think of himself a privileged man 
and an mtimate person with the k i ng ’ Let him pmdentiy keep not too fat 
ftom the long, nor yet too near to him. The king is not a common person, 
is easily vexed. He shonld not be hasty m his qjeech. Look for an oppot- 
tomty. But the long shonld never be trusted— he is a fire. Be on guard, 
never ontioise his deeds Do not entertain donbts. The wise man vnll keep 
his hoUy small hke the bow, bnt he will bond easdy, like the bamboo. ‘Trained, 
ednoated, self-oontroUed, axperienced in business, temperate, gentle, careful 
pure, skrlfol, .such an one maj dwell in a king’s court.’ Let him keep at a dist- 
ance from a spy sent by a foreign king to mtermediate ; let him look to his 

One who is energetic in business, 
careful and skilful and able to conduct his affairs successMy— such an one 

dwell m a fc^’s wurt. He should not employ or promote a son or a 
hc^er who is not steadfest m virtue. "Let him employ in ofSces of autho- 
^ SMvants and aaents who are estabhshed in virtue and are 

8^1 m bnauMS and can nse to an emergency.” “Let him know the kms’s 

•He wfil rub^ with perfumes and bathe him, he will bend his head low when 
^hmg his ^ ; when smitten he wifi not be cngry ; and outside the comh 

This is the practiesl wisdom of a man of court trhnenanv.. u , 

beeu.probablyofthspre-(Wianerr i“om;iSrr“^^^ ^y have 
or humiliation I— and submission that are inouloafeiJ in humfli^— 

never be comprehended m all their hu- ® ’'^«ds can 

in this twentialh sentuiy dnimtion. But K*®®® wp 

uMartothose who^hJdTSaLto ^ ““ 

of the Native Statav of Tn,ii= nf *i, of some 
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FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 
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SODBOSS OP BE\'£NTrE! 


l^niLB WE Camkot Lave anj olear grasp ot the actual working machmaiy 
VV ^ of ndministoation in geneial, it Becma proper to dinde it into m«.n 

whatever information can bo had with 
regard to caeli With this end in view, wo take np in this chanter Fiscal 
Atomistiation, dealing with sources of revenue, assessment of revenue, 
tiUios and taxes other souicos of income, and expenditure 


Revenue and taxation weie, as they aie now. tlie mainstay of the State 
From the earliest times this pimoiple which rcflcois practice, must have been 
firmly cstabliaLe^ “Tho logitunato funchons of Govomment,” to employ 
the ocoDomio language of Fawcett.* .cannot be poifoimed without 

inomring a considerable ci^onse To meet this ei^onso taxation is neccs- 
sary Similarly, revenue is the condition of the cxisttnoc of govemmeuts'.^ 
Those are no modem speoiahties If Kautilya thinks and preaches that 
finance is the basis of all aoti vniy of the state ”* and if other Emdn pohtioal 
thinkers of those ancient times agree with him,* the conditionmust bo as much 
true with the period traversed by the Jatala stones, oven tfaou^ there may 
not be any such clear*cuf prmciplos and theonos of taxation As a matter of 
fact, tho Jatalm do recognise the utmost importance of the treasury (Aosa) 
and the store— houses {KotlMgara) * 


Revenue from land was tho chiof oontnbution to tlio mcomo of the state. 

Raeli stnto or domimon was divided, as wc shuU see, into three 
I.Am>- political or admimstrative units, vw , gama mgama and jawt- 

BE\ ENuJs pada ' Tho general administration of tho state was carried on, 

as will appear, on the hnos of a perfectly decentralised state 
workmgon the 'devolution of powers ’ So, as regards revenue ndministtaticn 
slso.the system seems to have been like this M a rule the local offimol ot 
officials of villages and towns and districts who earned on tho civil, 
]udiraal and mihtary administration, wore also entrusted with tho work 
of collecting the revenue The central government may however mamtain 


I, Palihcttt Economy, p 196 
2 11^ Prmei^to of Paitboal Economy, -p 483 

5 AttkoilMm,TX,8,“loiapllnS^ eonoramb'Mfi" 

4 See SikelutBr, £'iii(7i( Alitffi IntU pp 121 ff GaiiBiili,JF U Q,I,pp eOSjH 

6 J , V, p 184-GG 212 , also VI, p 27-G 112. 

0 J,DI,pp 3,61, IV, p 169, Vlip 2B4-G 1284, •ItoMmotboBBidwith «i> 
ness tiiet tho govemmeBt d the pronnoes was an innovation of tho Uamyiia Matnyon 
Pbhiy, p 109. 
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& sebaiate department in this eonneotion, and appoint and de^atoh feom toe 
to toe for daeot collection of the revenue or for co-operating with the 

local anthorities. 

Land-tax or the king’s share of the land produce had become 

the law of the land. This was signified by the title of ‘bah’, thou^ differing 
in Its significance from the Veddc one.* The ‘bah’ was usuaUy, thou^ not 
always, paid in kmd.® What was the amount of this share of the kmg, the 
J&akas never give out.* It may however he presumed to have been, as a 
ganaral rufe, the traditional one-mib, as even the Buddhist MaMvaslu* 
agrees Probably the rate varied according to the amount of the produce, the 
cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and the nature of the soil. 
Tliip^ when the kmg was just and equitable Otherwise, it, in a great measure, 
depended on his whim and pleasure For at his desoretion the hull was liable 
to enhancement* or remission * And with what of e^ortations to establish 
bah justly,’ wo find, not rarely, instances of oppressive imposition of 6oK 
by the king,® not to speak of the exactions by, and tyrannies oi^ the tax-collec- 
tors {bahsddhakas or mgg&Tiahas) ‘whose name passed mto a synonym for im- 
portunate demand ’* Of this oppression, we shall speak later on. What 
we want to notice at present is, that the rate of land — ^prodnoed-revenue is 
not given m the stones. 

Lot us now turn to see how the admimstration of this Land-Bevenne was 
actually carried on. We have, unfortunately, no information 
ASSESSMENT whatsoever of the difierent grades of officials connected with 
& GOUiBOTiON tbjs work, from the viUage to the kingdom as a whole No 
elaborate arrangements and the onerous functions of the 
gopa, sthamka and aamabartS of Eautilya** or similar officers of the 


1 J , IV, pp 169, 399 i 98, for Vedio memmg see Vedie Index, U, p 62 , Zmuner, 

4tt<n(I<scl<s£eiat,ppl66, 107 Ssnti^ also seems to meeiib; foil a diSwent land of tax, poT- 
baps a lelupons one as some sobolais Hold See Thomas, JSAB, 1909, pp 466-7 , The Sum- 
mtndei Piosr Ziucripiion olAfoka also names 'foil' and bhsga separately, Mookmi, on ctt 
p 244, Sea also IJik8hJtar,Afo«ipoiiPoli^,p 144 r j i, r . 

2 J,ll,p 378 

s K V Bangsswami Aiyangar's atatement that *01 the jafaUu the rate seems to 

have been from a twelfth to a sixth' IB muleading See Sconomte thought, p 127 

4 Senart, Jlfofomslu, I, pp 347-8 
Agrarian Sgetm in Ancient India, pp 
varied from one-twelfth, one-tenth, one 
ono-fonrth and even one-third, m tunes 
JBOSS VI, pp 101-2, N C Gangi 
sthoDes tiiat tfio xoyftl shsro wfis 
of Immlnm Ateka xadncod tihe share to 
op cit,p 244. 

6. J , UI» p 9 

6 JpIV, p 169 

mfffo” ® “ "Dhammam folin pamynatu tSga adhammOaro cate nahu- 


8 J,V,pp 98,240eto. 



tors, nijiiSllBlos ^ ™ oniess given a gut, » compared to the tax-oedle 

10. ArftiifSslni,lI,3S SeeGhoshal, I'heAgrarHtnSgelemmAneientIndm.pp 13 ff. 


« «“™o.ni,pp 84 ff Ghoshal 

*s, Jy® yne-BixOi iraB the tiaditaoiial rate Bat it 
i-«^th and one-sixth, in normal tunes, to as i^nch as 
cf emffsgeasxv. See for different anthontie? Samaddar. 
[uy,4y 138 jr Onthe infonaatioaofMeffa. 

ono-fos^. r.AOB. 13, p 88, E« the vdh^ 
one-eighth, Bumwiwtof Pillar JmcnpttoTh 
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SS.rS£?=3=s= 

oonoornod, the efoto-mentionod 
S 4n^l f ''“8. it Moms, not token into oonadoM- 

n V 7 i”® j ^ ns only imogine ffie 

holdings m possession ofmdividnal formers Of villogers IfromL prodsoe 

™ tnS I**® ^‘"8 iio given his Bhoro,-his hhSga. Now let 

3 f'’ osscfflment. The details ore given out by the ESm 
JtttaKa In the story we read that a Prmco tenonnoes his claim to the throne 

in of J»8 younger brothor, and goes oiray to a village and lives with a 
merchant s {Setth s) family The Boyal offioors (rajalatnmtla) oomo to the 
At a / jI** ”?^’uro the fields (Meltappamanaga}umatt}iatja) including that of 
the oip/frt?, TIio Seiflit osks tho Pnneo to wnto to tho king for loimsBion of Ike 
bah which tho latter accordingly grants. On this inatnnoo other viUagots also 
approach the Prince and request him to got tho bait rodnoed, and it is done. We' 
SCO hero how tho moasuremont of land by tho State Offioiala m immediately 
associated with tho nssossment of bah This implies the o&stonco of a stand- 
ard or avorago rate of tho Government demand for a known nmt area, which 
ootild bo applied lot tho assessment of tho individual holdmgs * That is to 
soy, tho land was surveyed and the field was moasurod to determine its area, 
which, when calculated by tho known standatd,^ would give the quantity 
of tho produce of tho field and thus settle tho kings’ share, whatever it was. 


Wo turn to another J alala ’ Hero tho details arc more mformativo We 
aro introduced to tlirco important poisonahtieB With the reinamiag eight 
of tho list wo are not at present ooncomed .These ore : the SajjuggStala 
amacca (shortened m thcpdi(/(({^ mto Rajjuko), tho SeUht and the Daoafmpala 
Maliainatta (or briefly, as m tho gSlM, Doniij, The Bggjuggahaka amacca, 
whoso title literally means tho lope-holding inmistor,iB seen measuimg a iTona* 
pada field by holding one ond of the tope vied to a stick, tho other end being 


1. SooOopta, Tie Land Sytlmta South Jaita,:pp sese 

2 Xhoio wen, in tho tunes ol tho Iisihei Qnptso, known M pralga^. Soo Hoot Ooflii 
Ituertpttmi.lSlo 3S,dntodS7]A D 

3 O’ IV, p 100 

4. Soo Ohoshol, The Agranm Sytlem in ^neunl India, pp SB-O Thu conospon^ to the 
method pravnlent in hloslom India and ooUed hl^oioment Ihid, JlarSaed, The Agranm 
Byetem ip JIfoitein India, p 7 

6 What ouot moasneomante in oonneetion with kndunevor woro m rogne, we do not 
know Bnt wo haro reason to behoTo that ^ov wero measmed in laneae as aomo reforoBees 
show Soo J , 111, p 203 , IV, p 270 A Jtoriia, aeooiduu to Ohildres, JPSli fliclioiiaw, » » 
amaianam, IB equal to 8 aoios If howovor tho nm® ot the Aiui*wa*“to AfflOMhaOTO tM 
mool moaning of a moasoio of longth, it might then eomupond to that of Senii^ g 


pp. 214-5 , Fran Hath, op ei( , p. 81 . Dihahitar, Maurym Polily, pp SOS-B 
0 3., n, pp. 306jg 
7. J., n, p. 867 G-T 
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held I7 Ihe (nmet of the field {WiettasamilaY He sees a oiab’e Inrk-hole at the 
spot where he wants to pitch the stick and the thought comes to him : “H I 
put the stick in the hole, the crab in the hole will be hurt ; if I pnt it on the 
other side {purato), the kins’s properfy (taliHo sanialam) will lose ; and if I 
pnt It on this side (orato), the tanner will lose.”' Xhis again is sufficient to 
show that the official measurement of land was connected with the assessment 
of the land revenue. 

The Seffhi again is described as oarelesslp plucking a handful of paddy 
{satmsatmMhim) from his own field from which the king’s share has ^et to be 
paid.® “This doubtless pomts to the method of Appraisement of the standing 


How was the hall collected ^ For this we turn to the third personality, an 
important one, tit the Donamapala MaMmatta, the measurer with the drona 
measure.® The story describes him as sittiDg at the door of the royal gtanary 
and causing the ku^’s share of the produce to be measured.® He takes a grain 
out of tho unmeasured heap of nee and employs it as a marker {laWiam). 
Owing tea sudden lainMl, he hastily rushes indoors after counting the markers 
and then awee^ them all together. He, standmg on the doorway, is 
with doubt whether he has thrown the grains used as markers over the measur- 
ed or the unmeasured heap. And ha reflects that if he has placed the markets, 
over the measured heap, he has improperly increased the Mug’s share and 
dunmished that of the cultivator (gahapatila) “This evidently points to 
the meaod ot Division of the crop at the king’s granary ”* This moreover 
shows that fto DopawSpafoi, sigmfioautly styled MahSmatta, was in this case 
the ^ef collector of land-revenue, probably, ooxre^onding to the Eosfha- 
^riiSSj^Aw ofKautilyB,® who was a subordinate officer to the Sannidh^^ 
Binanoe Munster, who looked after the Treasury and the store-house.® ’ 

So f« It IS fairly clear Lands were surveyed' ® and divided into separate 
lipldings (protyoyos) marked by denfinite boundaries. ■ ' These holdings were 
measur^ by the Sajjuggahala amacca or by theBdjakammrtas,'® who also 

gathered m before the kmgs porfaon was assessed. And finaUy, this kin^y 

I Ibtd p S78. " ' 

3 Ghoslial,,^ n*,p 28 ’ 

10 fsrtihrtwiw.p 202. 

in S Rdis, p*2M probably in the JSSaiM" K. H. Gupta 

II Seo^ J ,IV, p 28J 
J.m.p 2B3.1V,P „d,Of 
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duo in Jdnrl wns colloclod under fcho siiporvision of the Dmamapalji Mohs- 
malta at tlic Icing’s granniy, 

Now a word about these two officers connected with the land-snrroy and 
revenue-collection Mt. Hajjuggahalia and Bmamdpaka. 


It was Buliler nlio m 1893 first' pointed ont the identiij between out 
orrajiiclo end the rattles of Adokan Edicts.^ He also eguoted 


ly by a clerk or an aeoonntant.'^ Eis identification has been accepted bythe 
niajonty of scholars' while some' irauld connect the word V^'ula’ with the 
Phb ‘}dju’ inonning Icing’ and not with ‘rajjt^, rope However the gnestion 
must now bo considered os finally decided after the dooidated discussion, on' 
sound philological gionnds, by Ghoshal and S H Chettorji' in&vourofpiof 
Buliler. Onr Jdtal-a does not give any thmg more about the dntics and fnno- 
tions of this officer tliaii that he was connected with land measurement and 


survey. Xhe Sdjulvs of Adoka, on tho other bond, arc High Officers having a 
groat responsible administrative status. It is ngam not improbable that these 
officials wero tho same .is Corarajjulas of ITantiJya^ and those of whom Megas- 
thenos* speaks thus : “Some superintend the nvers, measure the land, as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out fiom the mam 
canals into their branches so that every one may hove an egnal supply of it ”• 
It appears fiom all tins that originoliy, and m tho Jifteio period, the Bajjulas 
woio very likely tho olm,f provincial rovonuo officers connected mainly with 
survey, land settlement and irngation "* With tunc their powers must h^ 
increased as soon from Mcgusthencs’ statement given above And Afoko, 
with hia truly admimstrntivo seal, invested them with more cxtonsivo powew 
“over hundreds of thousands of souls’’ granting tliem independence in their 
adminietrction of Law and justice so that they may perform their dnhes wn- 
fidontly and foorlossly, distribute the good and happmeos of the jwple of t 
oonntcy (Janasajaiiapadasa) and also bestow fovours upon them " 

Tho Davnimapala MaMmallas seem also to hove bean importot and iw 


fluential distnot-offioials, probably oonneeted iviin direct conec^Hou 
Those wore subordimite officers to the Bajjulai who may well be c pa«a 


1 g Z) jl/ ff.47,pp SflOJ, c/ B7,ll,p 400n 

a Bsm,PE,iv 

S. Bawor, S 1,0, 309 , j c Tlioiiii»,d B 

7 w, 13 

g limwi. p 80, See Pdchitar. ifawpa. P^. 

pp 218.9 
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with modem District CoUectots' , It seems to us, moreover, that the Dojia- 
mapahas were the forenmners of the DhTumdMkarai^ai who figure in Vaiahhi 
giants and ore represented by the modem Dkniiaa connected with rcvenne 
coUectors.^ 


Before passing on to the discussion of other sources of income, a few 
mote pomts in connection with land may here be noticed. 

Villages in those days wore of two lands accotdmg as the revenues yielded 
by them were enjoyed by an individual or by the State.^ The former were 
hnown as ‘bhogagdmae,' and tho persons who enjoyed the income coming there- 
from were styled Gamabltojakas The term gamabhtgaht has generally been 
taken to mean the village-headman The natural inference from this would 
he, then, that the person who enjoyed the right of revenue of his hlu^fagaiiM 
was also the headman of that vHlage. But this docs not seem to ns to be 
wholly true. Not every gdmabhojaka was the headman of the gama he enjoyed, 
and not every headman tho gumahhojaha Since we are to return to this sub- 
ject when discnssmg the local or village government proper, we may not go in 
details here. Suffice it to bear m mmd that there were some villages which 
were called lAogagamas. Those others which the long’s officers visited for Ihe 
purpose of ooUectmg revenue sre not termed as bhogagSmas. Tho former 
were thus grants, endowments or assignments given as reward of merit or as 
an act of favour from the king ^ The revenue coming therefrom was enjoyed 
by the respective mdmdualB and, may he, those mdmduals had to pay 
a certain portion of their mcome to the central Goveinment. 


A stock phrosj used m somu of tho Jatalvos to desonhe the villages 
assigned oi proposed to be assigned by the kings mtroduces us for the first 
tinw to an important development of tho procedure in connection with 
su^ grants"* This phiaso* IS ‘satMaJmsutfMnala. gama,’ rnmniTOg ‘the 
village which produces one bundled thousand pieces (of corns)’. The figure 
mm IS of course purely conventional, hut as Ghoehal has pointed out* “a 
oareful oonsiderstion of tho context m which it ocouis is enough to show that 
lb wrrosponds to the prooess conoemed with assignment which prevailed in 
India, and has hecD conveniently mdicatcd by the term ‘Valuataon’ 

te., the estimate of the probable future mcome from any area, reoniied in 

j® *® of grants or assipiments to olaimanta 

entitled to a stated moome ’’ 


4 Of Ohosl^ (g, n( , pp 23.9. 
6 Ibtd,-p 28 

A JT T «r jian __ 


8 420, Ul,p 229; V,pp 300,371. 

7 Qhosualp tit, jjip 28.0 
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We may conclude aus by nofacing some of the instances of 
measures employed in connection with revenue or tax-oollection. 


(^prcssive 


Whatever the methods employed m ooDeotmg the taxes, the Oollertow 
were certainly oppressing the poor folk to a very great extent Bahma- 
las.f Bdipati^ahaJM,^ NtggShalas,^ Tun^iyas* and are the 
terms used for these tox-colleetors Never is a word said in pr«ii.e or sympathy 
or fevour of these officers. On the contrary, bitterest feelmgs and pitMus ones 
of the oppressed arc heard Wc repeat what we have said before that it was 
on sound grounds that the name of these collectors passed into a synonym for 
importunate demand^ or hungry robbors-Iike^ draining the poor earmngs of 
the cultivator 


“Alasiya rajuhi vanunithd 
tad assa dddya dhanam haranti ” 

“His subjects being oppressed by taimtion,” so says a ..tory, “took their wives 
and families and wandered in the forest like wild beasts ; where once stood 
villagos, there now wore none, and tho people through the feat of the long’s 
men {Bdjapurud) by day did not ventnro to dwell m their honses bntfencmg 
them about with thorn branohes, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared 
into the forest.^ 

“By nigbt to thieves a prey are we, to pnblioaus by day, 

Lewd folk abound within the realm . . .’’® 


By taxes and fines the folk was crushed as it weresngar-oane in a mill,’'® so 
much 80 that they could not lift up their heads ’ ' These desenpfaons, with 
simple yet appropriate similes, arc too vmd not to have a realistic bsckgioniid. 
And oven to-day the cnlfavators’ plight is the same, if not worse. 

Other sources of state-income are not very definitely stated m the stones 
TB^E. It seems that trade and commerce were a source of income. 

Such IS at least the imphcauon which the loUowing yatha conveys : 


“So should he ^oil his citizens— 


So apt by trade to gam, 

A foiling source of revenue 
Will his exchequer drain ” ' * 


1 

2 

3 

4. 

6 

6 


J,V p 100 
J,ll.p 17 

lOi-G 824 , 328 1 105-G 333, 100 0. 838 
6 J.IlV.’p *303^*235 "gajni«« mUiaiKiSmtt gSimaif 

iamiTaja,tep>meeanhtraimanB" Eick,ap 

m froSt of the gates of the ta*-p»ycni end to not leave nntil the tax la eonoeiwi, 
Bxfilunfinaa do not ceaso begging fall tb^ aw paid. 

7. J 2 VI, p 212—0 913 

I nJlw 102G 819, 104.G 824,328, 100-G 303, lOO-G 888 

10 J TLri 240“Ueeititimleveeium vi^}anaapilai. -.Mtoma" 

11 J TTTf p, g "Mayam ialtnS ptltgamana titan vtMnpitun no joWomo. 

12 J I ?• 248-Q. 177. 
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That taxes were imposed by tite kmg on 

S other conoiliatory 

^utes. by fixing jost and equitable taxes upon them. 

Anfither imoortant source was that 6om the ciiy-gates as we Imow from 
JS>.W where the 

OATB4)tm v*iae nunieter, is stated to have given over to to the 

ineome, accruing tom all the four miy-gatee (cutou AM mnUm d»pe»). 
ThiscorcespoZ to the dviraieyit of Kautdya.* wtooh 

gcods entering ^r^Sed 

dues which again varied aeootdmg to commodities imported or exported. 

Hnmerous references to toi^ and ima* ate found in the stori®, but no 
defimteoonolusionscan he formed tom them. Itapp^, 
however, that bbgation m courts of justice brought a 
oonsideiable amount of income in the form of fines Bays a gSiha ; 


“Even so when stirfe arises among men, 

They seek an arbiter : his leader then 
THm t wealth deoays, and the long’s coffers gam 

Fines were also extracted tom those who transgressed or disobeyed the orders 
of the king puhhcly proclaimed by heat of drum ' 

Varions taxes whioh ate termed ‘sumham or ‘sunkow” must have been 
in vogue m those times, if Kautdya, a few centnxies later, enumeratoe them 
mmutely.* 

It seems probable that the pioduoe aosmg tom the forests, waste* 
roBBSiB lands and suoh other, ptosatnably, state-oivned ptoperlaes 
went to the king’s store-house.* 

Among other sources of mceme to the state must he mentioned those 
prerogative-nghuB of the king, treasurs-trove, unolaimed property and 
voluntary contnhariona (paniy^cSia) like the milk-money — all referred to 
before.'* 


1 J., IV, p 1S2 rsn^iSnom fiimlSA* (fiiUSjitr) 

S. J.,VI,p S41. 

S> drihetidstn, 6 f 21 r 22 f ih« SiwmitipQiidxHt Ip 63p bs.^ fb&i Aiolka's 
froxft flie four gates of mu 400,000 iakdpanas duly Beni Pruad, Thn SUtU m 

Aneieni Indto, pp 

4. ^ , 1« p , U, p 240 , VI, p 431 'Kara' of Sau^ilyn has been taken to iseui tiie 

share of piodooe from fnut and fltmer-gardens , Bee Hikshitur, ei( , p. 144. 

5 , 330-^ 38 *V^)alo<o enddAoH" 

8. p 431 **To »to ntUAaniM JiToAoMfZdTta fa*itla$ta naporamj^fiiQftSnafft gac^ait 
tajmtant aa»4o ' 

7 C/J,lV,p84. 

8 Bee Diksbitar, op «it , pp 143-7 

9 J , ZQ, p 180 a N 8. Snbbaxao, m eti , p. 82. Qf, drfhaSdttra, H. 17* Them is » 
tafenacetoakmgorniu^ahsrdofgoata. da2,p 240. 

10. jS^protPp 128-9 
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There is no trace of forced labont [rdjdkSnya) visti of Kantdya* 
and VM of modem times—having bean utihecd by the king of the J/iialo' 
stones though it is not improbable 

II 

ESFENDCrimi! 


It will have been seen from the above disonssiou, that the income of the 
king was sufficiently large to leave a fair suiplus Let us see now what were 
the items of royal cirpendihiro. 

Nothing IS said m the stones directly about the way m whieh the kiiig’s 
esponscs wore mot. Tlictc was no ‘Civil List’ as in the ArthaMulra * The 
revenues and taxes, however, wore mainly used to maintain the rayal establish" 
meat. Of course various officials of the state, though not so large in number 
as wo find them in Kautilya’s time and later, had to be paid Swoo of them 
were paid m cash (vetana),^ as we have seen, while all the important state- 
officers, such as the puroiita and the Senapati, were endowed with revenue- 
villages (bhogagSmas.)* A considerable amount was spent m chanty® towards 
tho aged, the disabled and the starvmg, nnd above all to the Brahmscas aad 
the ABcctaoa [saftW^ahrShnin^) 


Of other items of oxpcndituro hy the state or by the king m peraoc, wo 
have no knowledge It may bo presumed, however, thatsome of the ecoiiomio 
and social functions of the state, of which no direct mfonns bra » 
must have come in for a large item of eqicuditure. Works of puhlw nbUty, 
comparatively limited in those days, mast hove entailed an appr^ato e^m- 
ditoie ® We havo mstonoesi aioieoyer, of tho state bconng the cw , 
awarding scholarships to, students who wont to far-off umversibes 
Taldcssila for puiposes of education ^ 

The JdUika kmga who, not rardy, are found to hove 

luxuries, hed obviously a rich treasuiy at them couuuand 
THE TBBA- ^6 not observe, while discussing the qilradora and to 

SOBY of kings,® what a great ^dotiis and 

the form of valuable articles like 

vanous lands of pearls and jewels » There were officers employed to gua^ 


1 ArthailMni, H, 1 , Sw Pt»n Kath, «« , p 1«S . Klo™ ^ P 

Thertltootthowty andvill<i8ee«to J.ftP 

7 J , in, p 238 , V, EP 127, 310, Hf, 203 

8 ftgwBfPP 1®*®- 
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the vanous ttoasares of jewels {mndraianagopaka).' Tho SetaUflalca oi the 
keeper of the kmg’s purse was not an oidmary ofiSraal.® Siniilaily the Bhan- 
daganM or the treasurer proper, was the superintendent of the storehouse.^ 
Besides these, there was the Yaiuater— the Aggitakaraka who, on behalf of the 
king, valued the articles that came to the palace for sale. * Thus it seems that 
the treasury of the JStaha longs was ridily famished. To keep it efficient, 
and in order, accounts and records of income and crpenditure must have been 
maintained, though we have no reference to this in the stories. The king lived 
amidst unbounded lururies, while the oultiiatoi groaned under the weight of 
taxation 


However, the general impression that we form after going tluoiigh these 
stories, is that the Jdtaka State, hemg simpler and not conoemed with mudi 
intricate problems of administration, was fer from Financial and Fiscal intri- 
oaoieii and affairs. Raven ues end taxes came to the long m the case of 
affairs and were spent, first in maintaining himself and his whole establish- 
ment, and then in other adminiswative purposes which also u ere not many. 


1 J , ^ p 505. Tim tnmsuiy ol tho Mamyaa coaiimma pearls from tho F&ndva and 

the Hunalayna, goma (moa,) MStenmt aus and vah^ Ir^ 
As ^ndhyaa and ^ B/D^ya mountams, diamonda of vanona londa from Eahnca. Kofala. 
^Bmara, eoml from the ulo of tho Yovanas Scs AtOialStlro, U, 11 s Sahdu Nag, 
Ineonea DiftmahqMa da I/Indt Aneteiut, pp 138.B ^ 

2 J,p 429 


J , IV, p 43 , V, p 120 , VI, p 3S 
J,I,p 124, IV, p 137. 
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OHAPTER IV 

administration op justice 

I 


JODrcrARy and jdsuce 

0*raOT™PMMARyfuuctionaoftlieStote,a8v.o8awbrf<^ iAg 

TvTI admuuattator, vros ths adniuustratiou of jnshf? 

havo^oiTw man aodsocieti muBt 

havo boon tba first ond foremost duty of those who were ohosea to be the 

heads of society dunng tlio earlier stages of its progress BlcoUon orregslar 
sucBMSion of a king as the case may bo, was preceded by a thonghtful oonsi- 
dmation by the people whether, firstly, the man on whom the mantle of sove- 
ro^ty was to be oflfetod was endowed with the necessary physical fifaM. 
and quabto of a leader, and secondly, whether he hod the qualifications and 
the montolily of a careful and competent judge.' If he had not these, he 
was Bet aside 


Uio JataLas abound in tliouglitful uisttuctions and veil conBidoied re- 
flections over tlioimportanoc andnocesBify of a ooDsoientioiifi 
1DBAX8 OV discharge of legal duties Bopeated emphasis laid on 

JD8XICE impartial judgment free of any prejudices shows the high 

standard of justice sot up m those ancient days Judgment 
and punishment must not be basty but full nndoalm consideration mnst 
be given to difiereut sides of the case The king, who wss the fonntsin 
of justice, was repeatedly warned to have no rcgoid whatever to his own will 
or whim in administering justice ^ It is wrong for one who boors rule to act 
without tiying the case.’ Let us hear these versos which bear eloquent testi- 
mony to nhe high standard of justice prevailmg in those days 

“No king should punish an ofience, and hear no pleas at all. 

Not thoionghly aifting it himself in all points, great and small * 

The warrior chief who punishes a fault before he tries, 

Is like a man bom blind, who eats his food all bones and flies ; 

Who puni^es the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 
No more than one who, bbnd, upon a rugged highway goes , 

He who all this exanunes well, m things both great and small, 


1 Supra, pp lOljy 
S 3,11, p 2 

3 J , m, p 105— "tatma antnechtleS litiiri us puKaa nuyan ISrmlma- 
i Of Diammpaitt,p 341. 
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And BO adinimsters, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be, 

Nor all-severe : but both these things practise m company. 

Contempt the aU-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe, has wrath ; 

So of the pair be well aware, and keep a middle path.” ’ 

The beam of balance («uld) was even then, as it is today, regarded as a 
symbol of equal and unbiassed justice * Amongst others, circumspection is 
an essential quality demanded of a judge (wisaimnofafripa bhaviuMam).^ 
Another sound maum is that 

“A thoi^jhtfnl aot, wherein is careful policy pursued, 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must be good.”* 

Punishment should bo awarded with "careful measure” (TOSO«nno)proporti<m- 
ate to the nature and degree of the offence committed 

“The warrior prince takes careful thou^t and well-wei^ed 

judgment gives : 

When longs their judgment ponder well, their &me for 

ever hves.”® 


All these are, no doubt, sound maxims and wise instructions imparted to 
the kings. They are Ideals preached to be translated into practice.^ And 
ideals, as we have often stated, are both the cause and the effect of actualities. 
Therefore, neither shall we attach too mndi importance to these, in consider- 
ing the real state of affairs, nor shall we wholly pass them off as useless or un- 
necessary for our purpose Nevertheless it should be stated here that the 
general impression that one gets after noticing the vanous stories connected 
with this question is, that the judicial arrangements were, not sound and effi- 
cient, hut corrupted and o^loited to a degree. 


The kmg, as will appear, was regarded as the head of justice. In fact the 
legends would have us understand, that all the cases were 
ira heard and decided by the king m person, as it is always to the 

as JUSTICE king or the Kkattiya that the Bound maxuns quoted above are 
addressed This could hardly have been the real state of 
affairs. Of oouise, as a rule the kmg used to hear cases, aud we may 
assume that the kmg "aotuelly went each morning to the Court house” as in 


J}.IV,p 192— 61-7 Of ASoto's uislsuotions to his GoTemoiB 
Esict 1 , Hooker}!, ASola, pp 218-20 

2 3 , 1, p 176— “iioafio ndmo ISiweajoiemloio JuKseJisaio tkamtum wmti " 
8 J » nip p 105p IVp p 30 
4 J , lY, p 451-G. 208 

6 J , m, pp 105 G, 128, ISi-G 6 . IV, p 451-Q. 210 , also .6 k2 , QG 211-2. 
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admutisteatite oegamisation 


the aud hoard oases. WhsTi «of i* 

sphoros of oLn Tfo Dost rf fit “ thoirrespscbve 

to”Ti)r°5ta^ '«» non tlaii om 

S.V- ISiriw" » «. 0» JIM, 

The Hall of Jnd^ent is frequently mentioned* where the judges, ap- 

JDDHEfi tiw Jong,’ sat and attended to their doily 

JDDQE8 duties. There is no reference to a definite Code of Law by 
which the judges were to be guided m dceiduig the cases 
but we come aerMs such passages ns these: “he said, 'exeeate lastice 
m tois way and ho had righteous judgment inscribed on a gnM.n pjate’’* 
or toen ho caused a book of judgments to bo written and said ‘by obserr- 
ing this book ye should settle suits ’ The question of the aiH:T»YB.T.ip of 
aucli books IS unmotcnal Hero, and l^ore is no reason wHy tbe existence 
of such useful works should bo doubted, when one of the foremost dutiaa of a 
government was to adnunister justice m the strictest sense of the teim”'* 
It is also possible that a body of precedents had grown up by that tune.' * 
Still, with all this, the question of dccidmg cases depended largely tpon the 
personal charactenstics of a judge, his nature, whim, temperament and even 
prejudices. For in the stones, judgmentis often almost mvanably associated 
with bnboiy ’ * It is rather strange to see that there was no orderly or syste- 
matic course in which the cases were decided, and the firequent mention of the 
upsetting of a bad judgment of one by others— like tho ienajpatt, Ihe prmces 
the puToInta and oven an ascetic, who happened to come upon the scene and 
to whom tho party who had lost his cause appealed for redress — is, to say the 
least, Buipnsing ' * Tlie one who judged rightly was applauded by the peiyle, 
and then ho would be formally appointed by tho kmg as a judge In one of 
such mstances the kmg, while appomtmg the man to judgeship, gives the 
following directions os to the tune and the way m which he should spend his 
daily routine • “It will be to the advantage of tho pei^le if you decide 
cases • henceforth you are to sit m judgment . You need not judge the 
whole day, but. go at early dawn to the place of judgment and donde 

1 HopbnsJ A 0 IS, 13, p, 132 ^ 

2 J , 11, pp 2 "ttmaaapt Mammen 'eui loMram vimcehmtmnt 136*7 , V, F i ■ 'i, 

F 131 

3 J , 11, p 181 , m, p lOS 

4 J , n, p 380 , VI, p 4S 

5 3 , V, p 228 “Tama pans ranSo paSea amaaS mnmihaye atyallll 
B J,I,p 17G, n,pp 2, ISO, 297,111, p 606, 1V,F 120 

7 J , V, p 229 , Yl, pp 131-2 

8 J , V, p 126 — “emin vintechayam paialleyySHS It vmtMayaiianmaa imanmpmii 

ZilAfipelrft ** . , , T M 

0 J, TIT, p 292 — “ymieehaye pifOtalaa hfhSpetrff iitiast pofftalan amenta 01 
tmyyilha ” 

10 Sen, op eti , PP 128 9 

11 Sobbano, ^ ct^, p 37, Of Hopknu, op oil , 13, p 132 
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foM cases; thenretnm.. . .and partaking of food, demdefom mote oases. In 
this way he was roa«iied to decide only 8 cases g>i day. Tiw arrangemmt 
was ap4etitly made for <ihe convenience of an ofSoer whose toe was mostty 
ooomiifidm spintnal work and we have reastm to believe here and e^- 
wh^,' that the court sat the whole day from morning to sun-set, after 
which all business was to stop. 


Let ns now proceed to have a glimpse of the nature of cases which came 
before the king oat Lis Court of Justice and the procedure Mowed in the 
decision of these. 


The term used for a law-suit is ‘a«o' and the suitors arc called aUa- 
MrcMs. Ordinarily there was a great bustle (uparavo) 
OASES, among the wmtii^ suitors in the precincts of the royal 

palace where, presumably, the Court of Iaw was situated. 
This is well inferred feom the following description of the Court appearing 
in the Sdjovada Jalaica* which, presenting as it does an exceptional 
case, proves negatively the ordinary course of affairs : “And as ho mled 
thus justly, his ministers on their part were also jnst ; thns while all 
things were jnstly done, there was none who brought a false enit into court. 
Presently all the bustle of suitors ceased within the precincts of the pslace ; 
all day long the ministers might sit on the bench, and go away wiihout seeing 
a fungle suitoi. The Courts were deserted.” 


Theft and robbery seem to have been the most ordinary cases that came 
before the conrt for adjndioatian.^ Very often an innocent man was arrested 
on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. Infliotaons of tortures, 
with a view to elimt confessioa of a crime, were prevalent.^ A simple rustic 
{JSnapado) perfectly mnocent man, is arrested by the King’s men (purisS) on 
a charge of theft the queen’s pearl-neddace and is forced to plead gi^ty 
of the charge, only to avoid the crushing and ruthless blows adiWistered to 
him : “If I deny toe charge, I shall die with the beating I shall get feom these 
ruffians. I’d better say I look it Thus the man had to confess. And 
when broni^t before the king, he naively implicated the Treasurer, the latter 
in the same manner impbcatoig the Chaplam, he the Chief Musician and then 
a Courtezan who utterly denied ever having lecmved the necklace.^ All 


1. S84; U,p 2; T,p.22S 

2 J, II, p 2 

3 OJ B^hiu“mdtnd{ortiieitsseiostheeaiitestlaiiao{i<idieialuotiminIsdu''- 
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iihfl’five piiaoneis were however Toond Innooent and leleasod. Anoihet vow 
interestjug case’ is that in which Gamoi^oandB, a retired Govenmumt 
servant, ‘the most innocent man that ever was born in the world,’ stood 
charged of four offences, m„ 

1 Non-return of oxen taken on loan ^ 

S hlisoaitlagc. 

3 Murder, and 
d InjiiTy to a horse. 


He is brought before the kmg together with tlie plamtiffs. In a perfectly 
judicial manner the proceedings are related m the story IThe plaintiff m sadi 
case sets forth his complaint The king questions G&mam, the aoonsod, 
about its correctness The latter on every occasion rephes m the affiimatiTS, 
but ho also places his own story by way of justifioation of the case without 
making any scerot of it The king oross-euaminea the complamanta and finds 
them guilty of ‘wilful suppression or denial of truth ’ Hence both the psrties 
ate found guilty, and deserve to be punished “The decisions contsmedsoch 
oonditions as over took the breath of a Shylock away.”® The judgment on 
the first charge runs thus "You failed to return the oxen, and Aerefore yon 
are his debtor foi them But this man, in saying that he had not seen them, 
told a direct lie. Therefore you with your own hands shall pluck his eyes out, 
and you shall yourself pay him 2d pieces of money as the pnoe of the oxen. 
On the Booond charge the judgment was : “Camja, you take the man’s ^ to 
vonr house ; and when a son shall bo bom to you, hand him ov« to the hus- 
band” on xhe thud: "Canda, this man must hove a father But you oon- 
not bnne him back from the dead Then take his mother to yonw 
do vou he a father to him” ; and on the fourth "This manhas told a direct he 
in roying that he did not tell you to hand baok the horse Ton msy tear ^ 
his tonguo, and then pay him a thousand pieces for the Irase s puce. Au 
the oomplamants were however dumbfounded and diqiarted 

As to the judgments and punishments awarded m these cases, 
as the^ are we ^v safely pas^ them off as not mliable, but there is abso^^ 

the Court for decision Brora on untoward and natural uttemnoo 
oanda w e leain, thet one was to pay fine for cousi^ an untimely 
pensotion for any loss for which one might be liable 

In another instance,® we hare a still T"® eftot'^to 


I if SiXrof lat o. HI, 11. K. N I.W. 
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L poor old doctor, who had no practice at that time, strared ont of the 
n^ge to this spot, and saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tiec adth its 
lead tnokad in. He thought, "there is nothing to be got in the village I 
Rill cajole these boys and make the snake bite them, and then I shall get 
lomew^t for curing them.” So he said to one of the boys, ‘ If yon were to 
see a young hedgehog, would you seize it V’ “Yes, I would,” the boy 
answered. “See, here is one lying in the fork of this tree.” The boy 
tiUmbed up the tree and seized it by the neck and, when he found it was a 
snake, he did not allow it to tom i^on him, but getting a good grip of it, he 
hastily flung it fi;om him. It fell on the neck of the old doctor, and he fell 
down dead on the spot The boys were arrested and placed before the kmg for 
trial The whole matter was carefully investigated, and when their innocence 
wae proved, the boys wero set fl:ee. How the mvesMgation took place we are 
not told, but pumas must have been sent and ascertained the true &icts. 


Slsewheie* we witness a onnons suit between a villager and a townsman 
being decided by a judge The townsman stood giulfy of wrongfiil possession 
of some ploughshares bekmguig to the villager who, again, was charged for 
kidnappu^ the former’s son. The townsman had produced this cause, that 
the plou^shares wore devoured by the mice while the villager, an equal 
genius, had said that a feloon had earned the child off. The judge presses the 
townsman to teU the truth and, revising the nuschief committed bv both, he 
gives out the judgment : 


"Give back the plough, and after that, 
Perhaps, the man who lost the plough 
May pve your son back to you now.”* 


In all these instances,* we notice that there is nothing like orosa-ezanunation 
as wo may understand to have been prevalent at that time. Only the judge 

Ttimpol-P nitnairf/vnct wlin J 4 & 


Among other oases, those of disputed ownership seem to be of common 
ocouirenoe, m almost all of which justice is thrown to the wmds and bribery 
snooeeds Several crying figures of nghtful owners being defrauded and d^ 
ptrved of then property flit across the pages of these stories.* 


^o^rr to t^court to take advice as to whether in the 

eye of the law Ae was stiU bound by the terms of a contract entered three Tears 
previously with a man who had smoe not made his appearance.® The j^idges 

and abdnoti^ use deaonbad m this story may cairespoad to dohte 

2 /M.p 183-0 135 

6. 380, Son, on. on., p mi Rohiop.«l,p. 148. 
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advised her to return to „„ 
suits involving coutraotnal 
tried in the law courts. 
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This makes us fee 
mvfit Iiftvo b6cn 


Mxwh more valuable is tie reference to a case wiaie a j 

not iTOh iis wicked son to succeed to hia properly goes ^ 

inherits his son ' This must imply the WEe ^ 

records m possession of the family^ also of tSoonJ 

titv o^« f ! ae sake of proving the ehas- 

ai^ sunmZ^W *“* ® pwvaleut syetm emplojed 

and supported hy the government, as oven Kenidya. thongh oonveS ^ 

law-books,* does L mention it,S 
dently because he regarded such ordeals as questionable ei^edients." 

In the instan^ of cases that we notiood before we novAete see anyflaM 
like legal proceedings, lawyers defending their nbeB)» and 
^^BKE “““8 tie opposite parly. UevertheleBs it 

does not seem proper to hold that thaie were absolntojy^ no 

7 ^ t. i. case® of tl»«r 

oUentfa bafote the Court, and oatn thear hvelihood from that profeasion Jor 
there are uomfi roferonoes to *Vohdia* which, if oonaBtont and correct in thoir 
application, would go to prove that some sort of legal pracbeo was foDowoa, 
Once wo ore told that a oertain Brahmaiia eotned hw hvehhood by fallowzBg 
Fbhflrflt, This of course does not give any dednite meaning of ^e term Yokdto 
Our hesitation hes only m this, that the nzeamng of this VoMra is not rfways 
the same In one place* it clearly applies to trade, whereas in ancrthei^ il 
o^preaaly goes with the adnumstrataon of juatwe. That it went with the latter 
ii> also clear from the expression *'8o dJiammna rajyam ledrmt tnmcck^m 
anasdai . . ,amaocdptMiwm&ia *eva loMrom wawehwiwsw,” ocouirmg ebe* 
where * Thus the association of V6hdf<t and here is unquestion- 

able and nnequivocai, and it makes us bolder therefore to state, that 
or vyav^dfa os meant by the Law boolm and the AHhiiSs>Vr<i^ was prevafent 
in the J dtakd tunes, though not as stnotly as later ^ * Thou gh we have no de- 
tails of hearing amts, the instances already cited at least ^ow that the com- 
plamant stated his case, imd the accused made his statem^tin retnin, prob- 
ably on oath. The Ooort was attended by others than the parties to a suit, and 
ap^ause was not suppressed, but, on the contrary, considered with roqwwt 

1* <r t V, p 468 '^A.tha na» vimccAo^aft neit>S apuftabhiitratfi latei ntJiar&pitt 

5 J,I.p294 

8. See 0 S f , ]^ pp 882 # P N, Baoenj, P^ho *» Anatnl 

pp 168-4 

4 3e6 Bskslutfts, ,i4(2m JneU, pp 288^, ilf(ivfpaf» 

6 J,fTUp*16**Ta»«ipit&v6hitr(imtato&jmlnmf^pat** 

6 JfVXtp 34 *'r04anii»iiafoacK0Rax9 upySfZelia * 

7. j., tVf P 108-Q 84 oswefiMjU n te voftUwtt arafiaa 

I S^Tii&toLiaXyStaiihtAdm Ziuti^pp. 355£t Of 
10* TlmudonbtMty Ac&.op.0ir,p.24?ii> 




iDjinrtsiRAiioif of JtJsincfe is? 

and duo wM^t by tbe Mng, 'Witnesses {SaTckhi) may be prodneed, ' tbonjih 
there is no dear in^catiott for this Perhaps on tho evidence of a -witness, 
cases were reconsidered, as -the term ‘nijjhSpanttm’ ocouning also in Aiohan 
EdiUa seems to show.^ On the -whole it seems that the Court was a distinct 
pkoe by itself, with somathing of legal atmosphere pervading it.^ With the 
growth of various trades and professions, special judgeships were instituted,* 
which shows the development of legal sfiaiis. 


n 


CBOIE AND fDHISHMENT 


'We have noted above the nature of some of Ihe cases and offences that 
oamo up for trial and the pnnishments awarded therdn. It le not always 
possible to conneot offences and punishmemts. Drinkmg is sometimes 
punished with heavy fines ® Some wuie-merchantB, occused of poisun- 
malmg, are once ordered to be eseented by the long ■ Slander was 
punished wiih a fine of 8 hthapavas.’’ Adultery in woman (that in man 
IS never referred to as something punishable) was punishable with "death, 
unpnsoument, mnfsiation or even olea-nng asunder.’’-® 


Punishments were of vanons kmds ; fines, mqirisoimiesnt, ’mntilalian’ 
hauBhmmt and death penalty— uodSo-hiMdAano-cieya-Mg^.* Of the four 
robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced to receive athonsand strokes 

“I ^hips bathed with thorns, another to bo imprisoned in diains, a third to 

be snutren with a spear and the fonith to be impaled. > ® OonfiBoation of pro- 
perty was not unoomnion. ' « Trampling the otumnels to death nndet theLt 



«• J-.V,p.3B7-5laranl(Sx»M,«»» ««•» mw saBqxdls. 
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of elephants may have been in vogue,' Bnt such oiuel and 
ments wore resorted to in the case of tned thieves and robbers Some offen- 
doM were sometimes baiusbcd from their country in great hnnuliation, with all 
their property confiscated to the State or were ordered to live in the Cgnddh 
settlement. ‘ Shavmg the heads of criminals was regarded as a great pnuish- 
mont ^ 

Thefts and highway robberies wore, as we said before, veiy cemmoa in 
those days And it is not at all mmatoral that the Jataka very ohm 
deal very harshly with these onminals. It seems that no legal procedme, even 
of the land of which we have noticed before, was gone throng in snch cases. 
Summary jusnoe by the kmg seems to hove been the ordinary course. Wen- 
ever a thief was found out,^ he was first of all belaboured by the people them- 
selves, and then dragged before the kmg for punishment “ At least eomemnes 
whorougb investigation is earned out to find out the onminal, snob os shutting 
all the city-gates and eearohmg the suspected places ® Betlets for a thief 
wore eunent.^ Though such statements m the summary justice by the long 
as “off with him, impale him on the stoke”® are parts of the fanciful stones, 
it 18 nevertlieless certain that such inhuman punishments as impaling the on- 
minal on a wooden stake® and the execution by axe*® were not unci^on 


seems to present' ' a reahetio picture thion^ the desonption of the stonos 
which wo should note. 

When a person was to ho announced as to be executed, special execution 
drum (fmjjabhen) was beaten. ' ® The condemed wm 
EXEOO nON tightly bound, his hands behind his back, and a g 

redfloweia {hav^mveravajjamSld) was placed around hw • 
He was sprinkled with bndk-dust on hie head and 
whips on every square {catuUn), was led away thro^ the ®®„ ’ 
the place of execution {aghSta) to the music of harsh-sounding drum 
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The fignie of the Ooraghatala is as dlstinst as it is cioel. A hatrhet 
{pharasu) on his shoulder, and a thomv rope (lanialalasan) in his hand, dressed 
in a yelloir robe (Kasdyantvdsano) and adorned with a red garland (rattlamd- 
IMharo) he accompanied the horrible procession and prepared himself for 
his otnd task.' Hiore in the place of execntion {dgdtam) the condemned 
person was placed within the fatal cucle {dJiammagandikam) and the axe did 
its deed.* Snoh savage sentences ware a prominent sign of those early days 
when society and government were not so wdl organised and well advanced as 
to deal with all such problems in a proper manner. They may have survived 
in the hhddle Ages, but have greatly been lessened in their seventy with the 
march of progress in modem times. The main force in giving such harsh and 
inhuman punishments in those days is set forth by Bertrand (now Lord) 
Bossel while discussing the current movements towards the betterment of 
society Says he . “Severity of punishment arose throngh vindictiveness and 
fear m an age when many cnminals escaped jnsticc altogeths, and it was 
hoped that savage sentences wonld outweigh the chance of escape in the mind 
of the orimmaL”* 


Let us now peep a little throngh the jail admmistiation of those days. 

Begular prisons — handhan^drdni — did exist.* But we do 
I MBB OS'- not know what kind of offenders were imprisoned or how the 
period of imprisonmenc was apportioned in accordance with 
the seriousness of the offence Learned and trusted 
nunisteis are once thrown mto prison for plotting against the life of an 
innocent man,® for what term we are not told. As to the life of the pri- 
soners, it was very hard mdeed. They were bonnd in chams of iron {San- 
IJidlikdbandhanam) ® The sad and miserable phght of a released prisoner 
is taken ns a standard of comparison (niXIakmapaldlo viya) fora person who 
has not bathed for days together, nor rmsed his month nor performed any 
bodily ablutions ’’ The stones seem to suggest that the prisoners were wholly 
at the meicy of the fcmg— their life and death were in his hands. A king, in 
order to save his own life from a yaWia, promised to send to him one man 
daily as his food His ministers encouraged him by sayiug “Be not troubled, 
thwe are many men in the ]aiL” The long at once be^ to send one prisoner 
daily, and after a time the jails became empty.”® In the same way in another 
place® the prisoners are murdered 


1 J . m, pp 41 , 178-0 ; V, p. 303 . 

no liim JY’ p “ embodied in agStha, no 1381 frepeated in 

SionU P-315 says • “Tbe victim ehould not atUreas the exec^OTSi^or 

saonid the latter ask the netun to address him.” “vu-r, “oc 

3 Boa* to Freedom, London, 1928, p 135 

J.Lp 333 , m,pp 326 , 392 , 7 ,p 439 ; VI, pp 3 , 387 . 338 , 427 . 

J. VI, p 387-8 
J , VI, p 427 . 

J » VT, p 8 Cf. JUanUf ix 238 
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In cose of omergency, oven the pruons veie ihiowD qien and the ideased 
tluom and robbers wore employed as wamors and fi^tmg-men ogauut 
an enemy. < 

On oerfeain special ooeasions also bke the return of a prince fiom Takka- 
sila^ or lus marriage and eoronation,^ or on festivals,* general release of 
prisonecB was declared by beat of drum {batidhammoTikho ghonlo),^ 

Obviously, the hard and dehumanising treatment of the prisoners aas, os 
is even now, intended to serve as a deterrent To quote Bertrand Bnssel 
again : "the object of tlie prison administration is to save trouble, not to study 
the individual case. He is leapt in capUvity in a cell from whidi all sight of 
the earth is shut out : he is subjected to harshness by warders who have too 
often become brutalized by their occupation. He is solemnly denounced 
as an enemy to society. Ho is compelled to perform meohamcal tashs, cho- 
sen for their weansomeness He is given no education and no incratire 
to self-improvement. Is it to bo worulered at if, at Iho end of suoh a 
course of treatment, his feelings towards the o omninn i^ are no more fnendly 
than they were at the beginning *”* This is the present day condition of 
pnsona all over the world, excepting a few eases There is no exaggeration m 
the above observation as many a political prisoner in India has pci^ 
aonally witnessed durmg recent days.’ How fer, then, this present 
omhzation can be called advanoed when praotioaUy the same prison- 
administration prevails after a period of not less than 2000 years? 


1 J,VI,p427 

2. J., IV, p 170 

I J ; p «>«»»■ 

oniu '* Alao p 692-Q* 2467 

e. 0/ JraaHttlra, H. 3B, ASoka’e P. B V. 

0. Boait to Prttiom, p 136 . ^ Al 

7 Boo, mnong otheta, K. J Sridhwam, imn iSSjS (ffip ) J « 3toS 
ojpeml CSrieAI (Puj ) 



CHAPTER V 

MILITARY ORGANISATION 

I 


THE EOXm-FOLD ABH? 

A S WAB8 AHD FBONTiBB-tioubles weie quite frequent in those days, each 
State had necessanly to keep and maintain a well-equipped 
and organiz^ mihtaiy force at its command. Though 
Oj^HiSA. yjg stories do not enlighten ns much upon this military orga- 
nisation, whatever little they give is not altogether valueless. 
The traditional division of an army into four component pacts is quite 
fonuliar (caiurangi^i send).* These consisted of ohanots (rathd) elephants 
(Jialthi) cavalty (assn) and mfantry (pattt).^ There are also references to 
a complete army of ‘Rightcen ahkhohvffis' {attMrasa aM3ioh.nd samihdya 
sens)’ well-known as the combined force of the Kauravas and the Fapdsvas 
m the Great War '* 

A chariot was a very important and an esteemed apparatus of war. No 
details as to its construction are however mot with. But we 
cneUBlOTS may imagine it to be not very materially different from the 
Bpio chariot which again was not a great development on 
theFedkone. Lrt us observe its different parts (a?ip») which were complete 
(samatfd) and well-fastened to one another (susaftilatd).* It had generally 
two whe^ (eaiha or cahra) probably four angular widos,® a felly, spokw 
(ifrd) and a nave (sufthi). The nm and the felly together conscituted the 
ntm. The hole in the nave was called ‘Ma’ mto vrhich the end of the aide 
was put. The axle {aUkha-altsa) was made of wood and the body of the 
chariot {kosa) was placed above it. There were seats for the warriors [upadhiyo- 
wpaslM)’’ Ordinarily, there was a polo (%sa or leubbaro-kObara),^ which 
was fastened to the box of the car on one end and passed through the yoke on 


1. J,ni,p.249s IV, p 126: V,p 480; VI, p. 276-8. 1188. 

276 0 Il&^' ® ^ “ainiioiseBBftepaBweiiSifo caftmSpfsf. VI, p. 

3 VI, p 21— Q 07, pp 396, 399, 409, 434, 436. 

4 Sue Hopkms, op c<( , p 198 “Thu u an oaoimoiu number, mahu^ a total of 3,938,000 
in the whole of the loreee engaged and u doobtlssa a great exaggeration F, N Banerii. op 
ait , p 201, alto 8 T ^te,^a Art of War in Amitnt Indio, p 63 

, 3 6 , 17 , jm 209-10 , I, VI, pp 262-3 88. 1127-36, names ahnost all the parte of a 
ohanot whub u hero token to compare with the fannisa body. See tm toete parte Hopkme, 
IP ail, H? 237-43; Date, op. cil.pp 46-8, Fed Ind., II, pp. 201-3 
I la 310, by the bye,ieema to indicate tbatm place of anironsbeaih, a strap of 

■mthra like that of s lion’s ekm may also bo utod, and used with a greater advantage oa in uiat 
CTO the neni would be much ttHmger (galaoammam uppStefua cotanispalB matte IMua ujKipaf 
to^eijfo namiaundale parMtata nemi oa (hira tAoeueoti), aywulatonefflipo m J., VI, p. 680-8. 

n 01 *. P 238-9, Fedw Iiidt*, II, p 207. 

r An ^ dutmotion u mtonded, mo u die lower, iHitara the upper end of the pole. 

V. A 0. 13, p 241. " 
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the other end. The yoke (yi^o) was placed on the neidai of the hones, me on 
each side of the pole. The fastenings of the yoke ate termed yottoha (ydktr- 
modem jotar) which fastened the yoke and the pole in the middle end 
probably the two ends of the yoke with the neck of the horses There were 
reins, raimi, controlled by the SSrath who goaded the horses with the piUiia, 
The car-pole, held at one end by the yoke, was either regarded as divided at 
the heavy end into three parts, two of theso being ude braoes that ran behind 
the horses and conncctod at each end with the asle-wood, and this was caOed 
the ‘three-fold piece’ tidop^o (tndapdo or tnwpa) orthispiecewasatnangle 
of baniboo one side of which was pardlel to the aide and the other tm wa 
togethoi to the polo.' There was a white chaUahi {chiotra) or an nmhieDo 
above Whether the aides (paiMma) had tailmgs or not we do not know * 
Tlie noiseless tunning of the oar (al&utna) seems to bo praised The httte, 
light and svnft (laM-lagJiv) oar was desirable The normal immher of 
horses seems to have been two, but four are also often menfamed “ "ft is 
iiTinnWn tti whether in these cases, tho extra horse was attached in ftont ot 
at the side; possibly both modes were in nso.’’« This os a typicM 
dcscrijstion of tt : 

"Lo ' Sixty thousand cars all yoked with baimeiB flying free 

With tiger don and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see. 

Each driven by mailed ohariotoers, all atmod with bow m hand ’ 

No reference is to be found in the stories as to the sise and dimennoiiB oi tno 
different parts of a chariot ® 

The elephant was a new animal &r tho early Vedtc 

it as tho animal with a hand ’ Bnt m 

tar.wPiTAW TS. tune the poi^Io became aoquainled mth it 

EpicB, so in the Jataka stones, it had wken “ J"®® 
rank in the army and on other royal oeoasions In the etones 
fold these war-ammale olad m ^^^ems, ^ k»g, 

and armed warriors a nd causing a great havoo m battle. Its 

r'HmIoiffl.oi' otMip.241.2. ^ refe^o. to tho 

2 H<np1uQB> op eit « 13s P , ,, ummim U d S3 **Stthios€teeetuwiiw99 

aoC however 
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when he led the army agamst his enemy, sat on to 
(manjolaW and thenoe attneked the en^/s mty.« 
state-elephant, there were of course a host of other 
value m fl^t was recognised. In fact, the battle-field was thought to be 
their home. Thus spurs a warrior : 


“0 Elephant, a hero thou, whose home is in the field, 

There stands the gate before thee now : why dost thou 

turn and yield 1”* 


The tremendous havoc that these sturdy beasts did m battles is desonbed 
inmany a story. ‘Fuda/ie oikkantacannd’^ they really were. Winding to 
trunk about the shafts of the pillais he tore them up like so many toad stools ; 
he beat aamnat. the gateway, broke down the bars, and forcing to way through 
entered the mty and won It for its king”" Li another soene the elephant is 

seen trampling and frightening away the host and break-mg the camp and 
the king by to topknot * The ideal war-elephant is strongly-tusked 
and best when sixty years old— *a type ot male vigour.’ 


“Nagim h^ppUadanti balauanta siMMhSymff’.^ 


These elephants were, as we said, clad in armour in girths and caparisons 


to urge and direct the beast The warriors who sat on their backs 
(nagiAhandhadhipaiino) were tbe bnlliant princes, billliaut in their ornaments 
and dress, carrying swords, well-oded, ghttering, held fast, ths.se mighty men 
who stoke and strike again, and wave their banners ® There were special 
elephant trainers {TnUtdeariyai) in the king’s service ® In times of peace 
the elephants were richly decorated and used for processions '® 


The third part of the four-fold army consisted of horsemen. Horse-rid- 
mg was well known oven in Teiic times,” but its use m 
OAVaiAT. battle in those early days is not proved’® In the Blpic, of 
eouise, oavaliy 13 a separate part or body (fcalani)’® thou^ 
the mounted soldiers do not necessarily act together. “They appear,” says 


1 J , n, pp S 2 , gi , m, p sss 

3 J p XL, p OS*G 61— Cf, Arfha^strOf Vll» 2 , and for Greek wri* 
tocs'whoOTaisetkisbeasteee and ilrrwff, pp 63#; 222 

3 Jg£U,p 386-G 68 

4 J , Up p 65 

6 p p 22 Tliese deeds of strength are inoloded in KantilTa’s emnneiafion : 


6 J p VI, pp 449-G 1579 ; 681.0 2392 OJ HopkxnSp op eil , 13 p. 268. 

7 J « Vp p 258-G 43 **8uva^n^Mekd mdiangd hmalappanavSstuff’ VI, pp. 21 — G. Gi; 

49*6 199; 681 — G 2392 **Sacchdya baidhamanaya XunCaffl naiaii 


8 VI, p 4«— GO 167944. 
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'No matter whoa or where. 


In weal or woo. 

The thorough-bred fights on ; 
The huok (vahva) gives in,"' 


and so in another place a noble horse fallen noimdod 
made to otter these biove words before his charger . 


on the bstUe-field 


“ThougK prostrate now, and pierced mUh darts, I he. 
Yet still no hack can match •tiio destner. 


n 


So harness none bat mo.,,,.,"' 


The cavalry-mon were armed with swords and hows (t^ded/wtoV hut 
not lances as Azxfan is reported® to have seen in fho Dlauryan caraliy 

Foot-soldieis constitnted the main portion or force of the arm/, have 
no information from these stones as to the vaiionsdaeBes of 
onuimis', soldiers lihe the mula, Mr/ida, irembah, miirMa, 

or aiatiibt of Eantilya • Bnt it seems ccitam that Hoy 
were recruited from the brave people of the Kiatnga blood, 
faithful to the core '® The foot-soldiors also wore clad in mail-costs la 
ardor to protect themselvcB from the attadhs of the sharp anows and otiw 
dangerous missiles * * Aud m then hands they earned various weapons, notioo- 
able among them being bows and swords and spsars. Thiy probably were 
dressed up m robes of difi'eieut colours, some m blue some m brown snd otbew 


1 aii, 

„ t'™, V,P 3S2-0,rS3, V^p 1300.014 t7m«to*>oi«nin»tiW,P »!5. 
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in white.' Most of those foot-soldieis were trained axcheis, as we find that 
archery was in a greatly advanced stage m those days, and kings kept those 
versedinthisbranohiathouservico.^ The soldiers clad in armour, 
on their heads, vnth leather-shields and bows in their hands, present a typical 
.scene of the infantry ; 


“(Nasm) eammam m hUam, «a 
Vammiife ca dlmwggt^”* 

The above wore the fctn component psits^ of the army. But these did 
not eshaust the composition of a complete army. There accompanied with 
the army carpenters and other workmen with their tools ready, sages and 
poti^tfa for opportune advice and encouragement, other mercenaries with con- 
ches and drams. Here is a vivid description of the army of the Pancala king 
Oolani : “This army of Pancala is mfimte Men with burdens on their backs 
(piaiiimiUi), foot-soldiers, men skilfhl in fight, men ready to destroy, a great 
dm, the noise of drams and conches, here is all sldll in tb e nse of steel weapons 
{hhaiijjahnkara) here are banners and knights m mail, artisans (lippi) and 
warriors {SHrS). Ten sages (pandita) are here, profound in wiedom, secret in 
stratagem {rahogamd) and eleventh, the mother of the king enconragiiig the 
host of Pafioala. . , . this host arrayed with three intervals. . . 


We see how well-equipped the Jdtaka-exray was. No reliance can be 
placed however on loose statemets as to its numerical strength. And more- 
over the statements are in themselves not clear. Sometimes the number of 
the warriors {yodM) is only 600,® at others 1000’ while 60,000 is a stock 
phrase ® 14,000 is the number given fin each of the three foroes of elephants, 
chariots and horses in one place,® whereas in another’® it is 60,000. The 
numbers may not bo precise, but they seem reasonable at least, wben we 
know, even ficom the notices of foreign viavellers, that ‘armies of vast pro- 
portions were not unknown in India ’ The army of CShandiagupta Mauiya, 
according to the records of PImy and Plutarch, consisted of as many as 9,000 
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elephants, 30,000 horses and 60,000 ibotmon, besides ohanots,’ while accord- 
ing to Strabo^ his camp had 400,000 soldiers. 

The whole of the anny-organisation was thus divided into several divi- 
sions which wore probably under different generals, Bnt the whole aimy- 
admmistration was under the control of the Commander-in-chief— -the SenS- 
pa<c— who was one of the chief administrative heads. Though no clear putnio 
of this officer is given by the stones, we can well imagine his position fmin some 
general statements made about him Often,a8 wehave seen,^ he belongs to 

the ruling family and, as such, occupies a proimnent place among the mimsteis. 
In foot one Jdtaka* oleaidy suggests that he was the 6i8t among all ministeis 
As the title mdicates, he was the leader of the army, and m wsis occupied the 
nest lughfast mihtary post after the long. In times of peace, however, he is 
seen acting as a judge® and looking after the due protection of life and pro- 
perty of the citisens.® He resides in a well-gnarded palace with gates and 
watch-towers m the mty and lives in prosperity,’' oonferimg with other 
mmisters on important matters * It seems to us that the MahisenagMii^ 
protector of the amy— twice mentioned in the stones,® is the same ss to 
SenSpati, and there is nothing to distingmsh between the two ss Iiok 
seems to do. 


II 


WaBFABE 

Woll-orgonised and well-consWated ns the armies were m 
it is but natural to see that the ait of warfare, together with 
stratagems and praotioes, was ivell known The rnisafe confoto 
tiers due to the depredations of robbers and the J 

kings ox oven the revolts of impatient prmces, “yJL»(oTOdfo) 

the soldiers full When the troops stationed on the 
foiled to cope with a situation, they sent ^ J »>* 

proceeded to the scene of operations, even thou^ the season ^ 

favourable.’' 
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When a fight was to ensue, the whole army was warned to sssemble for the 
pnijose by beats of marM drum.’ One mi^t infer ftom this that, “there 
were either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they lived m difierent bar- 
racks in different parts of the city, and were therefore required to be collected 
together by some convenient means. Or was it calling a citisen-nulitia to 
Arms The latter seems to be the more prirmtive stage and, £com the nature 
of references to warriors, the inference is that there were regular troops, 
ihou^ there was no oaste-restrictiQn in the reoruits. As to the real war-life 
of these soldiers we know nest to nothing from those stories How they 
were supported, what they did in peace, %fhat did they get from the king as 
salary, if they at all got it, are questions which cannot be satisfied with 
answers. Inference makes us say, however, that the pay of the soldier was 
a part of the booty in war : that the older stage when he was a fraction of 
the common folk, carrying on ordinary activities of tending cattle, offermg 
sacnfices efc. had gone, and now he had become a regular officer of the 
king.® 

We have no very detailed desoiiption of the maioh of the army. As the 
most common feature of warfare is around the city — the capital cily — and not 
in open battle-fields, it is natural that we do not find any such description. 
One interesting thing we know. The army during its march set up camps 
(JJianihdvdTam).* Some specific time of the year must have been regarded 
as proper and seasonablo (kale) for starbng on a campaign.® The army 
matobed m regular bands (vaggaiaggi).^ The army took a suitable position, 
not far from the city on which the attack was to be made An aspiring king 
of Benares once comes to capture the Gandhara capital, and stations his dif- 
ferent forces m this manner : “Here be the elephants, hero the horses, the 
chariots here, and here the footmen : thus do ye ebargo and hurl with your 
weapons ; as the clouds pour forth ram, soponr yefortha ram of arrows," and 
hestiis up his soldiers with an exhortation.® The arrangement of the different 


I* ^ 1 1, p. 3S8, HI, p ISO, IV, p 170 "nagare bhtnS ci>F3pii(i>a talaligaM tantupHletfH”, 
2 Sen, op ei( , p 131, 

R A 'f^^®®°™'^'>^HaphnsontheP!pioBoldieicsnbeappbedlien “Astoibe pmmtiTe 
lundn soldior of the pn-Bpio penod, bow he wna sopported, wbnt he did m peace eta , we know 
save by infoienoe end by works too late to be oonsidered ae valid for the 
penod Wo lodge that bia pay was a T»rt of the booty , that at first bo was a fraction of ue 
conunon folk, ond in poaoo was not different from bie neighbours, tending catQo, offermg saon* 
“oei, repoUiM ossaolfo, making forays as times and wishes twirM his motanation Bnt gradn- 
am 1 cattlQ woro left to others that preferred a gmet bfo , agnooltnre arose and caste gratings 
fbonoefortk and forever the hired soldiers from the ranobmati and the farmer Now 
wholly to the king, ond drew hie psy from his valonr, or lotOT si^ from a regnlar 
pliu wtat his mdmdoal hmvery enabled biin to seize as private booty on the field of 
In the Xfoio penod he lives a life m part beautifully resembling that iff the Geraan 
j 7® > “ war be fights as ho is bid In peace he amnses himself, and does nothing dse”— 
. n i; o , 13, p 190 noth Uegasthenos and Aman support our mference See^mCnndle, 
0!>.cil,ijp 85,211. 
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orders of the army in the ahove instance most have been in arpmoio 
BOM one of the arrays ‘FySfe,*- known in those day^. ThS^ 
of b^o are known to the JStakas, vie., the lotna array, the TFheel array and 
the Wag^n atray.« Amongst these, the Lotns order as ananged fte 
leader of the boars against a tiger is desonbed in a legendaiy f.i 

^ snokhng pigs, and aroimd them their moth- 

ora, ncjrt to Hiese the barren BOWS, next a circle of young porhers, nest the 

yoMg ones wrth tusks just a-bndding, nest the big tuskers, and the oW Tt««r B 
outeide all. Then he posted smaller squares often, twenty, thirty a-piece here 
ana toore [fiasavaggam hualtvaggam). He made them dig a pit for 
and for the* tiger to fall into a liole of tho sliape of a winnoimg basket : bo* 
twsea the two holes was loft a spit of ground for himself to stand on. irhoi 
he, with the stout fightmg boors, went around everywhera enoonrsgmg foe 
Boars.”* 


Legendary though this acoonnt is, it no doabt, brings out the nnderlying 
idea bphind suoh an arrangement of army — forces in actnal warfare. “Iho order 
waa a concontne one, based on a oareful adjustment and assortment of the 
varying degrees of strength of the diftcrent elomonte oi the army, and the post- 
ing of &o diSeient grades of the fighting material in such a fa^on, that the 
strongest and the most effioient of the members aln’ays oocnpied the outeimost 
oiroJo ”* 


Before the actual start of the war {eangSme paecupatflute) the purohta and 
other wise sages who aocompanied tbo army or the leader or the long himseir 
made a short but passioned speech to inspire and encourage the soldiers to 
fight to the finish and never fly from the field * SangSme apaldyvnam is 
the opthet of a true horo ® And everything should be at the foot of Hbnonr . 

‘‘Where shafts and speais in battle’s van ore hurtling fast and ftee. 

And in the rout when comrades fall or turn them round and flee. 


At Honour’s voice they check their flight even at the cost of life. 

And panic-stricken as they were once more renew the strife.”® 

It IB vo^ rarely, if at all, thet we witness an open fighting betwi^ 
hostile armies. The Assaka-Kalmga conflict may be taken as typical s 

1 J , n, pp «S 8 ''TvaSkam tiSma 

ioft,«rVp 3d^“yaiMaianSmamlalati/6miiauMlu>^^aM> 

anangements are found scattered in the IfflarmatSiraf, Purfisa wlwoli 

W if we disregard otli« later w«ks to 

OTO oodos of war in aoooidnnoe with Prof Hoptam r ~J!S. and ooffl- 

them for more antiqne period, wo oannot poesiUy iga™ 4% s lMi ““*® 

bmes in himeolf praotioBj knowledge with tteory ^ hftto-maya Shioli 

of these, see Sate, <c> o»»,PP 94. 105 

2 j , H, pp 405-6 , p 346. 
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two moei! on the boideie of theit teapeotive kingdoms. 
kirn? advised by his mteUigent minister, marches on a thorough-bred with his 
Ssand followers against the i^osite host. The Aasaka army is victorious, 
for it has : 

. . . .the hero bold. 


The fixed resolve that may not yield. 

Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High conrage and adventurous might.”’ 

The sioge-watfwe, on the other hand, was the usual practice. The ag- 
gressive kmg would besiege his neighbour’s capital and would take the offensive 
with the call of "either surrender or batrie.” H it was surrender, it was all 
right, otlierwise the besieged king had to be ready for battle. It was for 
this reason that the oities of thuse days were so strongly foriahed The forti- 
fications consisted of walla (pakdra) and, at mtervals, gates (draro) with towers 
(attSlaUttliala) and battlements (gopura). And immediately sutroundmg the 
widls, were moats and trenohes (parikhd) which obstructed the approach of 
the enemies as fet as practioable.* In one instance, along the rampart 
of the city, watch towers wore constrautod at the font gates and between rile 
watch towers three moats were dug, ttr , a water-moat, a mnd-moat and a diy 
moat.* The walls were generally built of bnoks {itlhikS)* and the hri^t 
did not extend beyond 18 cubits.® 

The first step during the operation of the siege was directed against the 
ditches. Thus we hear a oommand ^ven by the mimding king to his army: 
"Disperse allahout the oity,fill up the trenehes, break down the walls, raze the 
gate-towers, enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkms cast on a cart 
• . . .”® But this was not an ea^ task. The besiegers could surround the 
city, could girdle it with fences of elephants and horses, ebanots and mass 
of soMiers,’’ ananged m sny number of ways.® But the actual attack very 
often taxed the skill and energy of the besiegers to the utmost in scabug or 
bsttenng down the walls of the enemy’s oity, and snooess was bard to get, if 
at all.® 


1. J , m, p 8-7 and Q 4 
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First, tho trettchcs were so deop and filled mth water or nnd, with ssaikes 
and crocodiles, that it was not a veiy easy task to cross them. < Fren if they 
could, the walls and gato-towcrs afforded a stronger reastance. For it 
from there that the mighty warriors belonging to the other parly, lonsed op 
and, armed with all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate and red-hot 
missiles, showers of mud and stones, wore thrown upon the invaders When 
the latter w ere in the ditch, attempting to destroy the wail, the men in the gate- 
towers dealt havoc with arrows, javehns and spears, with the resolt that the 
attempt of the invaders ignommiously failed.^ 


When bueh attempts at storming ond attacking failed, other means to 
cause the other party to surrender werethought of Here it wasthatstratapea 
and diplomacy came to play an important part, hlan of shrewd comnionsensa 
and profound’ wisdom, being at the helm of nuhtaiy affairs, brought into play 
their endless manoeuvres nnd novel tactics, thus lending a considerahic inte- 
rest to martini operations.* Stoppage of supplies of necessary proviaiona, by 
means of blookado, seems to have been a very familiar device by which obsti- 
nate resistance could be forced into surrender * In order to avert the wlami^ 


consequent upon such a blockade, elaborate and comprebensivemeaBuiosweM 
taken bcforc-hand for storing up food, water, wood and other necessan es o f 
btc by far-siditcd mmistors and advisors of the kmg The city was aoroi^y 
traanlod Poor people residmg in the city wore removed onted^ where toey 
coiddbofrcewgctfood and water, and instead rich fenuliM 
were brought and settled in the city, and great quantities of com and water 


stored iqi ® 


A regular system of espionage was another feature of su(h aege-w 
Spies (u^atllftKtopurisd) were legnlarly ^ployed „ 


received whidl greativ helped to actormino um-B uuwv.,-. v- , - 

through which the ingress or egress of these enemy’fpei^* 

- — - — — — — ■ tt s 


1 J , VI, p 407-a "fttnlUnaa lambhBi^ 
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the \VBre disrapted and plane fafledJ Sending and receiving of mess- 
ages were mostly effeoted by fastening letters to the arrows and throiving 
tLm in the desired direction.® Mi^t of the fang or the leader from the 
field was an nn&ilmg signal for fas party to retreat.® 

There remain now a few observations to be made as regards warfare. 
It was realized that ”a small army wilfa oonnsel could conquer a large army 
that has none, one fang could conquer many, oven as the rising sun conquers 
the darkness ”* There is nothing more to be said with regard to the ethical 
side of war. The long-standing custom of not hurtmg a messenger or ambas- 
sador was followed.® It is moreover probable that ironnded soldiers in war 
were earned away on stretchers (jihahikS) and properly treated.® When a 
fang was invited by another king, the expenses (pat ibbayam) of his army were 
borne by the latter.® The viotonoos king while returning to the city, went 
round it in a solemn procession,® and the warriors feasted on damties.® 

Various lands of weapons were in use for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses It 18 not necessary to go into detailed descriptions 
WEAFOSB. of each.’® Bow (dfatHU, edpo), quiver (kap^a) and arrow 
(sara) were familiar. There were three pacts of an arrow : 
(dki handle, daudaka stock, and tajo-featheis.” Poisoned arrows were also 
in use N&rSea was perhaps an iron arrow.’® Fifai, piarasu or hdhari 
representing axe, and mtigara, a kind of club, were ordinary weapons ’ * SuUt 
was a trident spit ' ® Sword and spear were mure fanuharly used ; Satasattt 
is a frequent compound ; ’ ® tomara was a land of javelm ' ® Sword (IJmgga : 
on) reigns supreme. The common type was about 33 angulas long, ' ® “of the 
cdour of sheat-fish, well-oiled, glittermg, well-fimshed, ver} sharp, made 
of tempered steal and strong.’® Sheath and hilt of the sword— t&na ; tlaAa 
are known.*® Vajira-vajra or the thunderbolt is mentioned * ’ Of 
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dofimsire aimoui and weapons, we have both cammam and ftatumsm. 
The IpathoT'shioId (cammam) is described ns of a hundred lojers carefsU; 
wrought by loathor-wotkois and a strong defence against arroffs.' And 
coat-of-mail or annotu; was also very wcdl known, and used, as the 'vmtd 
vamtnivo, so froqnontly occurs. It was worn nndeiueath the undeigsnoesi, 
InivamutTifare) EUa, Karati and UilhUa tcprosontuig the diadem irom 
on the head me known.^ 


Before olosiug up this chapter, we would like to notice the poliee 
arrangomontii of those times, as this should oomo under the head of imlituy- 
organiention 

As wo are, all this time, speaking about central admunetiation, we may 
leave tho local poliee-aystom which, however, rested with the vdlage-hesdnian 
bmself 

For tho city and towns, there was an official votiously colled ehief-con- 
svable, city-govcmor and Lord Protector — ^the naganxgtMxhi As the tife 
signifies, ho was the city governor, his duties being to guard iho city, oqwciMly 
during tho night, to arrest thieves and questionable personalities and to wny 
out sontonoos of punishment/ At night-foll, the gotes of the raiy were dosed 
by tho goto-koopors who callod out throo times before domg eo, and the djy- 
guards petrolled the streets * Probably, a drum was sounded to tht night 
watohos’. which were throe « The nngmaguthia womioi^ his n^k. ass 
badge ofhis office, a wreath of redflowors'. Hewos 

police however was not above corruption > ’ Our nagmaguUtU. pefta^. «w 
^ondsto tho nagala-vigohSlala of Aioka,'® and the wgaraU or the 
-- - ■” •’ 


There is an indication of the presence of a rort of 
(gfavirdUchM) who, dwellmg at the entrance rf 
themselves out to guide travellers ^ 

mfestedwithiobbers.’* It seems fcom the relatmus of ^ 

with the kmg, that they had some official position and ptobab y 

to tiie Kautilyon ara^yaearai ' » 
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dHAPTEE VI 

LOCAL GOVEENMENT 


T tmiBii! can be no doubt, that so extensive states like and Koada, 
Atiga and Mt^dka, AssaJa and Kahiga, with weD-marked boundaries 
and distmotions, were divided into diffeient administrative units, provinces or 
distriois and villages. Though we, unfortunately, do not get much inform- 
ation about the provincial or dibtriat administrative arrangements, it is 
nevertheless conceivable that officials like the n^ugShaha-amaecas oirajuhas, 
with whom wc have already become familiar, were provincial heads. It has 
been woD-mamtamed’ that the Rdjuhas or lajukas of the Aiokon Inscriptions 
were provmcial heads, their mam functions being, presumably, survey, land 
sstdemenrs and ncrigationi Though the term mahSmalta occurs several rimes 
in the JStdkas, ^ it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds with that occnx- 
ring in rile Arthaidstra of Eautilya and the Atoka InBcuptions where, indeed, 
it has been taken to mean provincial official.* Sinulady is it doubtful whether 
thepuifasandthojHO')^ appeanng so often in these stories^ should have any 
affinity with the yuhtss and the purufas of the Mauryan administrative system. * 
It IS Odriainly difficult to attach any technical significance to these general 
terms. Srill we may be permitted to hold, that these were officials conneetod 
rrith the provmoes or districts, but did not possess such wider and more distinct 
powers as their followers of the Mauryan days did. We may lastly note that 
there is even a sn^eetion to the fact that some kings appointed their prmces 
as governors or viceroys over the provmoes (jamfoias) m their kingdoms,* 
as was resUy the ossa m the Mauryan days.’ 

The village, on the other hand, was clearly an administrative imit After 
ANASUims. was a kingdom if not a defimte collection of 

viffiiges !* Then, as even now, the bulk of the people lived 
m viDagos. The greatness of a Idiigdom is lepiesonted by the 
number of villages it included.* 
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A village {gama) consisted of elosely-sitnated habitations in tbe of 
cultivated fiel^ and jungles. Beyond the fields lay the waste and the wood- 
land, where the village-caltie were grazed,’ and Ihe villagers went to gethor 
firewood and leaves of trees. ‘ Most of the villages were protected with simpla 
bamboo-palisades with gates.’ 

The population of a village ezvended from thirty to a thonsandfamihes* 
or, approidmately, from 150 to 5000 soids It is not necessaiy at preaent to 
go into eeonomio details. Bnt it is quite essential here to stare some of 
those &cts in order to get an idaa of this adnunistxative unit— tho village 

There xreru dilEerent orders of villages, vi * , vigttmagSjnOtiamfaiagam, 
dvSrgSma and paceantagama and villages occupied with different guide 
varying in in^portanae and popnlation People could live m these villages a 
simple and mort>ate life, pursning their trade and commozce, aga.'nttQie, 
and vaaons other avocations in psace and secnriiy. 

Though, so far as the internal administration of a village was concaned, 
it enjoyed a fair amonni; of autonomy, tbe central govsmmoBt did not follow 
a strictly non-interfering policy, as we shall see. 

Evoiy 'rillage was nnder the control of its headman called the gum^Sio- 
jaha.^ or the gdmatft.^ The literal meaning of the title 
THE BEAB- gSmabhojahi would he "one who enjoys a village ® 

KASf. village given in reward by the king Kow, as has already ooen 

hinted at before,’’ there seem to have been two ly^ ot 
villages, uia., (a) vhose, the revenues yielded by whioh were eifl^ ® 
individual and (6) others, the loveaues of which were rojoyed by the bta^ 
In either case there most be a headman. "Whether this headi^ was 
rewarded person himself or not, is not at all clear. 1+ may he ^sily supple, 
however, that the higher officers like the pwrofiifc, who were to reoipirats « 
such grants, could not possibly act as the headmen of the ® ^ 

case, theyonly had concern with the annual income to fetch which toy 
proceed to then respective villages and leave eveiy other item of ato 
tion in the hands of a person who was reslly the h»»3mre “ ^ , 

cases, where tbe recipients were just ordmaiy porsi^ Anrhow, 

Brahmapa, the headman may have 5>ee“the ’®“®®®*’’® onr 

since tho distinotion cannot he more enmpnih^Te, we n»y ^ mmaJ Jo- 

task of observing tho actual administiation of a village, taking 

jaka of the stones as the headman proper. — . 
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The fnxotaons and powers of tlis^affla&Ae^aiawfflce wide and impoitent. 
Ee eaerdsed judicial powers and also ezecnmve autliorify, so &t as Iiis civil 
and, to a certain extent, oruninal jurisdiction extended. (Elms one gSmdhhy- 
jaka issued prohibitions against the slaughter of animals within his jurisdio* 
tion,* and another stoj^ed the sale of wine.‘ Elsewhere^ a gamaVhcjalm 
fined a fisherraan’s wife for stirrup up a quarrel and she was tied up and 
beaten to malm her pay the fine. Once, when crops failed in a village due to 
&mine, the headman ^stnbuted food to the &mine-stxicken villagers on 
promise of receiving a share of their next ocops.^ These instances sufficiently 
indicate that the headman had substantial powers at his command. But 
hib powers were not unhmited, nor completdy transferred. He could not 
become a tyrant in his own village. 

ffirstly, he was not without any control fimm above i e , the hing. Once a 
gSnuAhajahi spoke ill of the villagers to the king, but on their innocence being 
proved, the slanderer’s (pesttfiilaMralassa) possessions were given over to 
them and he was made their slave and finally turned out of tho village.^ 
Another headman was properly puiubhed by the king, as he, with his own 
people, went away to the foress, debberately leavmg the villagers at the mercy 
of robbers ^ That bis judicial powers also were restdcted in iharaeter is seen 
ftorn the fact, that he ootfid not deal with oomplicated law.^sniis arising in 
his village,^ nor could he inflict graver punishments. We see from the OSma- 
ptcand® JaUtka,^ that in judicial matters the final authonly largely rested 
with the king or his Court It also proves that the administration of justice 
was one of the essential links” that bound the villages to the Central Govern- 
ment. H one of the litigant parties in a village wanted redress at the hands 
of the ku^i or his Court, inspite of suitable arrangements in the village itself, 
he Muld do so, and the case had to be decided accordingly K the other party 
refused to agree to such a oouise he was liable to punishment “How ttiia 
people, so we are told, “have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or 
a potsherd, and say, ‘Here’s the kmg’s officer ; come along’. If any man 
refused to go, he is punished ’’ ’ ® 


Secondly, the villagets themselves, perhaps throng their committee, 
exercised not a bttle amount of influence on the activitdes 
®f fire headman. In both the instances cited above, viz,, of 
prohibitions against animal-slaughter and sale of intoxicatiiig 
liquors, the villageis make a representation in a body to their 
aeaaman to suspend or annual the prohibitions, for those were their 
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tuno-hooonred practices. Tbe headman had to ^eld and toy : “Do as ^ 
have alvraTS done aforetime.”' The village-committee mart have been a 
potent force in tho carrying ont of tho a&irs aSeotmg the common mteicste 
of the villagers in general Although it is not possible to say anything defi- 
nitely regarding the constitution of such committees, indications are not nrant- 
ing to point out tho fact that the heads of the houses m a village carried on 
their common ofiairs m remarkable harmony and co-operation. It is neces- 
Bory to pomt out in this connection, that thoii^ The majonty of villages veiy 
bkoly contamed a hotorogenoous population, there were others, mhabiied 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single dass or foiloirers of a sm^e 
occupation, thus making a homogeneous whole. ^ IhthiBlatter case, tho guild 
or ooiporation (sent), which was, as wo shall see later on, already a pointful 
factor in tho economic and social hfo of the people, shared with the headman 
the responsibility of csrtymg on ike management of rural a&irs Andif the 
village uonaistod of men following more than one profession, the village-coin- 
mittce might have oompnsod a ropresentative of each femily m the villa^ 
thiiA we see in tho hamlet of Macala m the kmgdom of Magadha, heads of 
thirty fanubes of which its population was composed, assemblmg togetto in 
the nuddlo of the village, and cnnying on the busmess of the village * Siin|- 
larly m another place* wc find the seme nnmher of men transecting the vi 
age-ofiaim Hue is significant And as has been well observed,® it may n 
also be improbable that, nrespeoiavc of the total populaiion of a village, a 
committee usuelly consisted of thirty members or thereabonie 


The meetings of tho viUogc-eommitteo must have been hdd in a h^ 
(sSlS) in tho midst of tho villago, provided with boards, seats end a ]h 
water.® As to the nature of workgenorolly performed at these meetings (9^ 

feii«nwi»orff««ofoc«w»)tIio same Macalahamlot provides us wthanintoe^ 

example Tho members of this coiporato body are found to bo jn w>inp 
agreement with their leader, who is oredited with mnik 
Bodinsattena samanacchmaa alimm) ’ Here the^or “ 
hshed the members of his oommittoe m the Bi^ 

forth to have gone about with them doing good works j- 

“doing good works always m the Bodhisatta’s oom^y to ge^^^ « f 
and sally forth with razors and axes end clubs m their han . 
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oluba they used so roll out in the way all stones that lay on the foM bghwajjra 
and other roads of the viUage, the trees that would strilce against the ^es 
ehanots they out down , rough places they made smooth ; causeways they 
built, dug water tanis and built a haU."« A remarkable picture, to, reveal- 
inK before us the healtlgr spint of communal work, the sense of d^ty 
^ur and the genuine pubho spirit. Observes Dr Eadhakumud Mookerji : 
“We have here m this short paragraph a most gta^o and complete account 
of the evolution through all its stages of a village built up by to oomm^l 
labour of its inhabitants. We may notice how to assembly hall of to villa^ 
figures prominently in its publio works as being to mdispensable matoal 
requisite fiir the growth and sustenance of tot larger pubho spirit or oivie 
wluoli biulds up thfl Village itself.”® Indeed the Tulagers or 
Macala provide na with a refreshing e^mple throng the gloom of the mtor- 
mediate penod of onr history, speoiaUy when we are to-day bent upon plan- 
ning a country-wide rnral-reconstroction sohemes. There is nothing to show 
that the workers of the Macala village had to depend upon state-funds or 
grants for their public worlm. The village was self-supporting. 


Tnflqftntml as the viUage-oommittee was, it often went against the mte- 
leab of the ganuthhcj^atkes^ For mstanoe, in the same Macala village, the mem- 
bers of the committee, having by oommon consent ^ven up the habit of drink- 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure of the headman who practically traded on 
the immorality of his own people : “When these men used to get drunk and 
commiii TmiTrlftTB and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out of them, not 
only on the pdoe of their d riuka but also from fines and duos they paid. But 
now here*s this young hTahmin Maga bent on makingthem keep the Oommand- 
monts ; he xa puttmg a stop to miners and other onmes.”® 

From all tiim, it seems that the village ^vemment was largely oatried 
on by tbe comxnitteea with the help of the headman, and, excepting judicial 
matters of gcaver character and the revenue-collection, the Omitral Gfov- 
eihment did not interfere much with the rural afhdrs. Village hfo was thus 
peaceful is general but sometimes disturbed by the autocratic actions of the 
headnum or the harassment by the t^-ooUeotors as we saw before. Bven so, 
the villagers would not suftex a dec^otio They would take 

the law lu their For iiuatance, whmi once a headman mtrigned with a 

villager’s wife he was smzed by the lock of ludr on the top of hia head. 


199 "Tepilm'tmwUOitmpuHiUiMlaronhlakutaimUiiiUf 
iMHmiihipaih&dtav mvsaUna uppatMvH pavaUentij aUJhapahg^^ 

soiUAe hireaUt, vwamani loroiUK aUharant*, pobC^ramgo thananU, tSktm 

wwnli," 


8. LootA OwemtMnt m Awiwi Jndvtt 2nC ed., p 140 
9< J., 1, p \9d^**OHiKdh&paniidtv99eM o'ew daniabaltvaeeM ea dhamam 
MQMgBt ^esQ desoms oar BpQoial nqtioo It most probably oomes foizn the ^ifovdOSia 
orGfimawell^kaowniTOEdia a^xaphio reoordU, bat its meuiii^ is ^veo. 

J^faO^nieaatapoboamaiiaadaaiastextortioa byhun fromthe pewle isaodeax irom 
50 «P»S^biqal nooids C(f. « p , J5. / , IX, 283, 298 5 XI, 179. 221 ^ foUet d^otmto 

w Uus ofSoial soe Ptaa Kath, op . p. 64 F. Oac g&nKtMuuaka, tAton, had also pohfle*™»es 
wpenoim Itiadlearthatheuiepceseatedbythep'ifsJofoar tunes, oontiast Mte. Biwe 
Savida. J. B. 4 p, 887 (1901). 
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dragged into the courtyard and thrown down as he oned, “lam the head- 
man.” He was thrashed till he fainted and made to rememher the leem' 
If he was oongenial, he could he left free, announded by comrades eiqeying 
in dances and mumo and favoured by the kmg.^ On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a self-governing umt. 


le H| Pa 180 a 

2e Jat IVt p. 310— Q. 84— **i9o gflmanft ftoti fltAfljratnajjfte nocoehi fflfefti pomafanfliiA' 



SECTION III 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 




INTRODUCTION 


«<‘plooNOMiCB,” Bays MaisliaJl, “is a study of mankiiid in the ordinary 
JLJ bnsmesB of life ; it oxafflines that part of individual and social action 
which is most closely associated with tiie attanmicnt and with the use of the 
material requisites of wdlbcing.”’ With this general but able definition of 
EoonomkB, we proceed to examine the Jdtaka evidence on the economic 
conditions of Ancient India. The fact has come to be recognised on all hands 
that economic ouirents are the most active forming agencies of the world’s 
history. It has become quite clear, as shown by that great thinker, dreamei 
of a new era, Karl Marx that economic forces have been the main guiding 
forces behind all promment repercussions in the world’s history And this is 
as much true of the olden days as it is of the present age, which reverberates 
with momentous economic problems, plans and efiorts at solutions all the 
world over ; and if to-day another world war looms large on the horizon, be 
sure it wiU be largely due to economic oauses and confiiots. 


To mterpret history and understand it m this li^t, and on basis, 
beeoines neoeseary and all the more inteiestiiig. Of course, many will sneer 
at the idea of looking at aneient history and that too of a land like India with 
the modem perspective. But this must be done if history has any value. 

If we use the modem scientifio termmology, the economio hfe of the 
Jalaia people, as m all other oases, may conveniently be studied under the 
usual heads of Production, Consumption, Distribution and Bxobange. 
Though the material at our disposal is not quite sufficient to present a 
systematio account of evjy feet under these beads, the method itself will 
nevertheless prove to be valuable. 


It is delightful to note, moreover, that there is nothing of theories and 
Weal speoniations here, but actual facts, and sometimes figures, which give 
M a reahstio picture of the economio people, both villageib and townsmen, 
or those ancient days 


KATDnai, 

ESHROK- 


The study of the physical or the natural environment which is always 
the basis of all economio life and activity must precede 
our mvestigntioiu Bui the task becomes difficult when the 
penod chosen is far removed from the present, as it is with 
osB ““teriab. for oui studies are silent on this point. We 

be failiMi Av* ^ *^®® tins phenomena which should 

Wesani materially at vananoe with what it is at 

httle of situation must have been the same as now, with 

^ologioal disruptions. So also with obmatw conditions. The 


^ 5- ty Alfred E. Zunmein, The OnO. OoTn- 
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Gaj^a- Yamima plain ttob lieh and fertile miih plenfy of irater, and liMnf the 
plenti&l growth of nee and engaroane whioli we notioe m tlie stoiiu. 
Ealiflga or Onsea snfEerod moat from want of rain The Chntnd-Indian 
atretdh of land was oeweted over with dense fiaeste— tlm MahSkantSts of a 
little later period— which brought heavy rainfall. Xhe nohness and vatisfy 
of jSoro and faum that are to be seen ni the JStahas show the laige eztoit 
area and a great variety in physioal features and olimate of the countiy eves 
in those days As for the facilities of oomnranication, they were decidedljr 
few and that too bad Boada were not well oonatruoted and were infiuted 
with thieves and robbers thus impending free oommimioatien. Water trene- 
port was compatativaly better The coast was not developed, thon^ nstaisl 
and rongh haibonrs did help the advmitnTOiis traders of Bharnhacciha or 
Oahnpa or Kavirapattana. On the whole, the oonditiona were, as maj be ex- 
pected, simple and primitivo Nature was ready to respond, but where was 
the human being to call and question her ® But, then, can we espeet this 
at a tune more than two thonaand years earlier m the history of evoluhon ' 


As to the sooial bae^pround, we need not say much hwe, as wo are 

to have a separate chapter on this anbjeot. But m ewer 
SOOIAL BACK- to understand its mfluence on the eoononiio Me, we may 
OBomni point to the mastenoe of jomt-femily system, whiiA 

ed the status and condition of a man, ^stem of h^- 
tary occupations, which also helped to stabilise the induces, systom 
^ mendicancy which depnved labour of a much ^ 
dass-divisons into the weB-ofi nobility («wr^ and the poor {ddiddS) wte 
to a certain extent maned the sooial harmony, as usual 

B^om the analysis of the modem ooncoptxon of 
oharioteristios, «*.. it is material, it « 

NATOKB OB appropriable and it “ g„d, other pre- 

WBAUTH tames consisted m gold and silver an 
Clous metals, household 

(p««Uelds and stores of 

^mostly agnonltural and oommwcial oapital Md wM* ^ 

tal there was. was m the &rm of tools based on pnvate 

men* 


Ye may also add that the of production and 

and not ooUeotive prepay of a c^deS diftwa^^* 

diBtnbution I^Dy.tbero was.aswestoU ^.»_^^j^^^tary «« 
tion of occupations most of which a^i af a ^1 

neturelly necessitated fao^tiea 

working for a garment and a dog being bougbt tor »p 
cloth, money economy had come into emstenoo 
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T X KNOW TEAT ih auj investigation of Prodnotion, the detenmnntion 
VV of its primaTy fhctors is quite essential As m modem times, so 
also in those days, the factors of production were land, labour, capital and 
organisation These are the chief means of production. Let us, then, try 
to get whatever information we can, for each of these factors. 


Agticulture was the main oocupation of the masses as usual. This and 
other items snoh as cattle-breeding and dairy-farming oonstitnto rural econo- 
mics which we should first study 

The whole county was filled with a net-work of villages and towns, 
the former occupymg a much larger space As already 
Tin?£S 03? stated, there were difierent orders of villages such as gama, 
yJSlj&SES gamaka, nigamagdma, dvdragdma and paccantagdma Odma. 

means an ordinary village, gdmaha a small village, or 
mote appropnately, a hamlet Nigama ordinarily meant a town, "though 
there was not, . . .any such hard and fast Ime between gdma and mgama to 
warrant the exclusion., .of some gdtnas which may have amounted to 
mgamas.”' A mgaimagdtna thus moans a village, astir with the bustle of a 
market town, as distmet from a gdma with its quieter life * Dvdragdma 
obviously means a village near the gate of a city or a great town, that is, in 
otiier words, a suburb The ocher order of villages was that of the paocanta- 
gdmas or hoider-vdlageB Eoonomioally speahmg, afi these orders can be 
chssifisd mto three mam types which may be designated as . the mixed lypes, 
^ special or the suburban types, and the border iypes » Under the first 

type, come those villages which wore occupied by people of difieront castes and 

o^pafaons. Perhaps these were m majonty, and had the gdmabhqjaka as 
tneu! admmistrative head. 


The speoial and the subniban types consisted of those villoges which 
were oooupi^ solely, or mainly, by partieular commumties, some of *T»an. 
^ooiabsmg in some lands of mdustry Both the nipouw^aniasand the dvdragd- 
««* come under this head. Wo have mstanoes of villegeB of Brahmanas,* 


1. a a I, p,2oo 
S •r.U.pp 228,232,{(>tuutance 

8 8qo Qnpta, Latid fipriem, pp 26 

J.l p 368 in, p, 283, 342 1 IV, p. 278. 
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Can^alas,' hunters,® robbers.® caipcntcis."' smiths ® poitcis.* tnd ■Emtes.® 
"These E-eto eirlier suburban to large cities or rural, and ccrsasi- 
ing as saeh special msrhats for the Trhole conatir-side."® lie esis^e* s:d 
groirth of such suburban areas were due either to d:e palfcy- of 
adopted bj the higher castes or the king tdth regard to the p:-o|^e of lastr 
classes like the Candalas or ro the natural tendency of localissdon of psrikrLr 
kinds of handicraft or indnstiy, in which case the villageis hadofeseessva 
depend on a contignons toim or a self-contained nllage. In anr css, ths 
economic life in these d' aragiimt was tcit poor.® These rdlags wes 
under their headmen {jdilaia) 


The third type, namely the Bordet villages (ysc:a-,'7gJs rs) was aJsja 
Tctj’ notable feature of those days We hare already sea. tha: these borls- 
villages were in a very insecure condition owing to the organised dspiedasets 
of robbers and marauders ’ ® It was for this reason that these 
where if was diffitnlt to distinguish between a rebel and a lorahsr, * ‘ wnld nai 
reasonably flourish as ranch as the villages of the former CTes which wee 
nearer to the heart of a kingdom or which enjoyed rhe ptirilcgcs of a class 
pioximify to towns and cities. ’ * Ir is therefore no: a'" all sn^a^ 
read of some bonier villages deserted and in a ruined smte 

Mna) ’® The economic life of the people on die borders was varlaigdym a 

priminvc stage, as we sec thim makuig their settlement wherev<c msy 
best find their food, dwelling and shelter.’® 


As records the swe and population of an ordinair nllage, we 
that it mght consist of anything ftom a grenq? of two or three hi^^ 
indefinite number, and that the number of its i^afofants 
lOOOfamdiesorlflOtoSOOOsonls. Andifwe 
in the country os 60,000, then the total popohmon wodd bo oil ewte- 
this is only a conjecture.'® 


1 J.,IV,pp CJ0.376,39J; tr p IS8. 

a. J. n.p sc ir.p4i3, ^.p A’””- 

tI:e£a'p5ya-»S>--9Vi5'CCa,Tm,C./. ScfTeJ-i-. 

3 J IT. p «>-* Boa a Xortb aod Sooth inciia ane a-e atiU 
by criminal tnbw’ — Gnpta ojf ciU, p- 26. 

4. J,II,pp is,«5; ir.pp.I3P,S0T,3«. 

5 J,in,p.2SI. 

6 J,in.p 376 
J.IpSSS 

C B. I. I,P 30St J.B. A 5.1910 PP S62J 


o3fcirrfrfiirw”icresa.i«i»---r»"-- — '...rf 

*”11. J , HI, p 0 : ’ /raw fe»i. BHagmta eon^-nt^ 

19 Sen, op O'/jp tOi 

IS J I,p 476. Upp. 76.102; 

16, O.SI: 1,PP 200-1. 
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Mthls aboni/ the habitat, The homestead {bhumthhaga).' Non- let ns 
takenp the oultivaUe ot arable or the agricnltnial land {kbieUa) 
AOtaODlK proper. For, this is (he land which formed the largest and the 
TOSE. most important &ctor m prodnetion. .And the wealth of the 
nation then, as clwajrs, primarily depended npon the strength 
of the conntiy to ptodnee commodities, agrienltnral or mannfactnred. 

Xhis arable ground of the gSma {llietta) lay outside clustered dwellings 


vuu niaiv UMVS-VU gAVVV W* .IVITOU lUltf SlaUU* 

ing when the forest-clearing had been made for dwelling and oulrivation.* It 
TOs divided mto small individual fiitm-holdings, each in the possession of an 
mdividnal land-owner or a peasant-proprietor. Boimdary ^ncs {tbambhe) 
were set up to distinguish the plots of land possessed by different owners.® 
The limits of the whole Ihciia might be extended by fresh cleanngof theforest- 
land * And while the majority of these frim-holdings were piohahly small 
manageable single-handed or with sons and perhaps a hired man,’® and 


large estates of 1000 lanaas (8000 acres®) were not quite unknown.® Ihe 
fields were guarded by fences,® snares,® placards (paaposatifioffl)® end vari- 
ous other means ' ® and field-watohmcn, * ' from intmsive beasts and birds. The 
mte^I boundaries of each farmer’s plot must, apparently, have been made 
by chamiols dug ont for carrying the water for irrigation.’ ® 

As for the local or physical aspects of agriculture, we need not go much 
ae^r, for it m always detoiminod by the condition of the soil, climate or 
wate-sopply in anji parts of the country where lands are brought under culti- 
vation 4nd these focts were not materiaily different then from what thw 
“bw- SEghty nvors like the Qangi, Smdhn, Yamuna, and also other 
TOlw ones hke the Kannapenna, Godavarf and Sotthivatl watered and en- 
ea practically the whole of the contment excqit perhaps Bajapntana. 

bp®'* &<”“ sHcT.t. 

narf I different in substance from what it is now. The only 

before our eyes as unfortunate m getting sufficient rain 
bOTom^ femine-strieken, was Kaliiga or Orissa, which, oven 
^y, iB not well-off in this respect. 


3 

4. 

S 
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•“MamianamehinitlcS UtU&rHintcS 


J J.ir.p-asS-G 217 

® ■’■'II. 3«8 and G 

i'kjaTv monies.’ 

J.ln.p 293i A;p 278 
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ScMoity owing to drought or to floods u often referred to,’ "In 
days of famine and drought,” says tho Fcimntaia JSiala,'^ “com did nob 
grow and so nion being imablo to live used robbery • tormented by want, 
poor people would gather at the long’s courtyard and upbraid him," And 
tho gSlJid 


“In hope their Holds the farmers plough and till, 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost shill , 

But Dhonid some plague, or drought aflbot the soil. 

No harvest will they reap for all their toil.”® 

shows tho intensity of this phenomenon, osperionscd oven to this day in the 
form of tho ’Quake and tho Cold wave and frost. 

How was tins agriculture aotnally earned on * Ploughing was, as it even 
now IS, done with ploughs drawn by an oxou-pait.' Tho 
METHOD OP folk expressed tho idea of ploughing ns tho "makmg two of 
nODOHlitO. one ”® Aftoi ploughing, clods m tho earth were broken,* 
and soil was turned uish spades.® Nothing definite eon 
bo gatlicred from the stories as to how and wherefrom water was snpphod 
to tho fields It IS however presumed that, oven though tho artifioial imgafaon 
such as digging long canals ivas for all praobcal pu^oscs u^own m th.^ 
days,® tho prosonoo of largo rivers and tanks and wells must have been Md 
use of much m tbo «amc way as to-day Mneh of conrse 
which wore uncertain Water was taken through conduits (mAI&m. 
fom). ‘the green grass olotlung it about ’» Seed was sonm at usual 

of fetlilisors and tbo adjustments and rotation of crops, 

may however readily bo oonoedod 

J , I. pp 329. 460 , n, PP 135. 149. 307 , V, pp 183. 401 . VI, p 487 
J.Vl.p 487 

J , VI,p 304-"iJI»»« ihnmianma rnnim laxmun 
_ J , II, p 60 
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What then were the agricultural products in general t The predominant 
grain-harvest was that of rice of diflorent varieties {saU: 
FIEU). w/u; The eastern portion of India, specially Bihar 

OBOPS and Bengal, has always been famous for this rice-harvest 

which mamly depends upon the abundance of water-supply 
which could be got from ^e Glanges and its tributaries. Amongst other 
field gram-crops are mentioned barley (t/ant) and millet (Langu) * Among 
pulses, grams {kaldye) peas and beans (mupyamdso)^ and also perhaps 
sesame (f/da)* ore mentioned Oil-seeds hie the castor (etan^) must have 
been grown and with these may bo mentioned the cocoanut trees.® Of the 
spices, we have mention of pepper (men tea), moist and dry ginger (addasingv- 
#sra), white mustard (tiddhatlJiaha) and onmm (jtitdea).^ Salt and vmegar 
(loiia-ombda) ate frequently mentioned as necessary ingredients m food.’ 

Sugar-cane (ucchu) seems to have boon a very common crop and its sweet 
juice was used in plenty.® Sugar (saikara) was most probably obtained from 
sngai-oane ® 


Of the fibre-crops, cotton (kappasa) was of course the most important.'® 
Other kmds of febnes, mz , silk (koseyya), wool (laimbala) andlmen (khonta)' > 
am dso mentioned, but we do not know as to the ertent to which these 
a^es were produced. It is also probable that the aloe-fibre was grown and 
utilised The rfaluiali or stwtafa or the mmul (silk-cotton) trees which 
hnown'® But no information is at hand as to 
TTiietaet these fibres were converted into fine silk ox not 

We oaimot clearly ascertain whether indigo or such other chemical dyes 
were pro i^edoi known, though the mention of a variety ofoolonis'^ may 
lean ns to believe in their existence and cognisance, 

(tom&«2ow) and areoca-nnt appear to have been extensively 


fo'aid. Among others pot-herhs, 
pumptans, gourds, oneumbers and convolvu lus (sakarnevaamitrhmkha^ 

a 8 m-q; abio ™ p , iv, p 27c , v, p 4O6-0. 282, vi, 

8 j’S’S 218 . VI. p sso 

G,21I3 “.P 3B8.U1. P 228, V.p 12, V1,p 638-G, 201 

8 t’H™ H-P 283, H1.P 228 

1) J . IV, p p ^ • 5 837-e 2087. 
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HbrtictdteeTOBmaTeiyhighgtfltaof effioicnoy. The Jatah, stom 
HORXI. ferapJeta with dosoriptions of gardens and narks and m 
omaORB. haw a very large variety of garden-prodnoe-both fonts 
and flowers, a Among tbo flowers, to mention only a few 

^ro impoitentonob, we tave hmuia, pStah, bxfn^ra, Jitummm, 
hOmmha, nma, babAi, aSla, leeiaka and so on •< 

"Festoons of flowers garlanded 



Blossoms of every hue and tint 
Lihe stars that dot the sky.”’ 

“Always the many-coloured flowers, 

Blow foagrant on the broeso 

Of the fruits, again, nov to go into details, we may mention mango, rote- 
apple jaekfruit, flg, grape, plantain, date and so on 

"A man may stand beneath the trees and pluck them as they gn»r 
Tbo choicest flavour, taste, both ripe ond unripe show.”* 
Mango-groves were evidently a common feature ® 

For vegetables and fruits there were the green-grocers or frmt-scDea 
(panmkA) who speoislised in them and bonght from the growers to sell to the 
customers, and it was a very flourisbing indnstry ’ ® And so also with the 
flowers, which were grown and used in sufficiently large guantity to give nse 
to the specialised occupations of the florist and the garlond-makers (wd?/- 
kSfds) ’ ' This fruit and flower culture must have been highly advanced, 
for forcing flowers and fruits out of season was known ’* 


1 J,I,p 312, iv,p «e, V,p 87 

3 liuomc^tle arc the tr^ and plants, 2nwe» and Inuts mentioned ^ 
skaeasenaaat olnorTation uiainlTinHiep3tU!eo!tli»Btoti« SeoroeoelwJ.^ro^'^g' 
IV, p 0»-O,l-2, V,pp 37-8,100-G 19 21, 405,420, niP 398 0 IIW^ 

2012-2100 Cy, G P minnidar's Vpaamta yneolfir, a jSawArte tEeatasoon ArooHUou™™ 

tun, Oahmtta, 1936, esp inloimatiTe Intiodnctioa 
4. jr. VI, pp 630-38 0(1 2024-2116 

6 IM , pp 629-30-0 2023 , 2034 
6. 16id,p. 634,0 2067 

7 /6(d,pp 829-00 2017 jf. 631 GO 2000F eto 

t »d fnuls <™d« 

1,“ »m, m. p. 21-2, IV, pp 446 ._^448 0 »». ^/^vK 
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i“Ti,P^r^P> p a 1157 
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Among tho mkcellnnoons crops we may mention lao {laleMa), safEcon 
fJotanMihara) and camplioi Qeappuray as Edie moie important ones ; honey 
[maihi) seems to have been easdy pcoauiabEe,^ for wherever flowers are in 
plenty, bees arc sure to be there. 

We spoke of tho agncultmal land and its prodnoo. Wc shall now proceed 
to deal with the waste land, pastures and such other grounds, and their usefol- 
nesB in the eoonomio development in those days. 

These waste or non-agncultural lands may be classified into cremation 
or bmiai gronnds, forests and pastures, mining and nver-tracts. The crema- 
tion grounds do not seem to have been of much economic importance at that 
time. 


The pastore-grounds, on the other hand, were more useful. On these 
groimdsthocataeandgoati, were grazed * The people customarily (mtaiigW 
their flocks to a communal neatherd as even now (of. hfronuxgeur of tho Pen- 
nine Alps). These gopSUikas or gopiK and ajapdlas led the herds to the pas- 
ture grounds, grazed them during the day and returned them to the owners 
inthe eveniLg.^ Or, as it sometimes happened, specially in tho case of 
wealthy people, they kept tho herds with themselves in a shielding by night 
and brought the produce to the owners foomtime to time.® 


This naturally leads us to notice the breedmg and rearing of hve-stock 
IlEABiHa OP fsimmg— both akin to agriculture. Animals are of 

great use for purposes of cultivation as well as of draught. 
PABlUHa. OatUe were of course a hi^y esteemed form of wealth,® 
and their tendmg and rearing was an essential concern to 
the people for, "upon kme depend men Cattle were rubbed with oil® 
md Bupphed ivith necessary food, usually grass and some kind of fodder ® 
aowlsdp ^ cattle and their habits of estmg and drinking were patent to 
the people. ' The method of dairy-work may not have been quite ■.mW.fl,' 
and ecoi^oal, tho hygiene of the cattle may have been nogleoted but 
people did ijy to improve upon their work in this direction.” Hence it 
™ that the supply of milk and its four products mz. curds, buttermilk, 
bu^and ghee, was abundant” and so the people could get the most 
nutntxous of food es-sUy. 


2. J.1.P Z38;m,’p 2073 ; 637.G 2092. 

a.aiLcd.J.Tv'p ® 250, 326 . Bnfcloes a» 

« XV.P 30^-0.256, V.p 417 

Greek .hopk^, OrtO. " W lor the 

8 113 "poelwifi/M ojam po;S”. 

10 J.'virp’ 11 * pae«« •• 
t. tv p‘ ‘hey wore apt 
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Togof^or vnth cotao, flocks of sheep and goats also wore usual, as wi m 
above, and ovoa kings aw said to iave possessed tliem. ' We do not Jjiw 
as to how far these waro utalisad for wool-production. Here may also be moa- 
tionod the breeding of horses for quality,* whioh made considorablattafficand 
dealing in them possible * Kings, as wo saw, were fond of hnnfan g ^tb does 
wlucli lod to tile bleeding of o good 

Vast Btrotohes of land, otherwise waste, yielded a Luge quantity of giags 
and such other nscfnl herbs And grasB-onttmg was a qaastagnoultatal 
industry followed by the poorer strata of workers (tnwidroiit).' 

Lot us now turn to forest-lands (vanapac^a) ® India of those days seems 
to have been nobly gifted with forest traota. Almost flio 
ABrBORl- whole of the countiy was covered over with a large vsnoty 
cntiTlTBR Qf trees. Arhonoulturc, as a smenee «lnn to agnculture, may 
not have been recognised to its fullest moasute, but the 
bonefieial mflnenoo of forests does not requite any human ageaoy, 
wore, as they always are, of much economio v^ue. Hhoy proved tiio 
countiy with matottala (biandam) for the construotiou of houses, Tebicles, 
ehopsand various kinds of implements and the like Vanous bnds of tunbsr, 
bamboo, creepers, flbrous plants like those mentioned before, iesves like 
those of betel, wild flowers, mcdicmal herbs and roots irere to bo found in 
plenty. And for these the Vmiacaialas, or the foresters, reamed about'' 
and the wood-workeis, the basket-makers, woikoiv. m bamboos, and tbe 
caipontors sallied forth far and wide &om their abodes “ Above all, flw 
forest-trees wore an unfoiling source of fuel for the oommunity,' and of a 
living to the wood-gatherers (JcatthcdiSfttlas)'^ A iWtela,” moreover, 
informs us that self-sown paddy {saya%«fo eiflt) was to be found m tbe 
forest regions of the Himoloyas Similarly hooey, of whnA we read 
frequently as eaten with rice, was most probablv obtained in tee forests fo® 
the wild beehives.’* 


But, apart fi»m their valuable uses for food, fodder, fibro and 
trees ate bi^y useful for their influenoo on the chmate and lamfidl, as is^' 
known Tbiia, inspite of a failure of agricultural produce due to diongbt or 
inundation which sometunes visited tho country, people could sop^t thon^ 
selves on forest trees which yielded starch, oil, sugar, vegetables, ftuits an 
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Htiiiting was by no moans an unimportant occupation in those days. 

IHesh-catmg was a very common practice as we shall see 
HQNTINO. later on.’ Tenison was highly esteemed. Not to speak of 
the king going on a huntmg merely tio esperieneethe delicacies 
and pleasure of eating venison Tiroiled on charcoal;’® it is important to note 
thatthore were tegular hunters — the Ittdiu&is and the msSdas, whose sole 
occupation was to capture or kill the animals and earn their living by selling 
them.® Not only that, there Wt,re spooiol villages of these hunters, as wo 
have already seen ® 

Equipped with stags, bows and snares, they would roam fat and wide 
on and among the mountains and forests m seatehof prey ® They laida snare 
of twisted cord of leather-tbongs set with a pole, in the doewlrives ® They 
knew tile tame for deer to come down from the hilb and would post themselves 
‘in ambush by the road.’® Some of them would form themselves m a circle 
with weapons m their hands and then rouse the doomed oieatures by their 
shouts, and capture them.® Others used to build platforms on the boughs 
of the trees at &e foot ot which “they found the track of deer and watch aloft 
for thdi oommg to eat the frmts,” and when come, “they brought them down 
with a javebn.’’® Thus they obtained hide, claws, teeth and fat,'° all 
ecoaonucally useful products Erom elephants, whether deliberately killed 
or otherwise, was obtamed ivory which was tbe rsw material of a very 
important mdustry.’ ' Panther’s skm was also a nscful material. '® 

Sunilax was the oocupataon of bird-catohmg and fowling Birds were, 
EOTIMBT doubt, caught and sold for pets,'® but, as was more 

usually the case, they wore meant for consumption. 


“What fate for one caught m a snare 
Except the cruel spit^’’ 


1 Soefociostimeo J IV, p 370 v V,p 489'Q 424, «to 

2 J , IV, p ^7 Angarapaklafn mai^mansan 

8 J , U, p 184 , IV, pp 262, 334, 337, 841 , V, p 41 

4 C/ **11toirmdos(x7waaeertaixily a very important one Tho large atretohes of forest 

men to aU, sepaxataig most of the settlements , tbe ahsoaeo of any oustom of brecdiim cattle 
tethemoat-madeet, the largo demand for i’eocy,fnp, smews, creepers and all the other produce 
of too ^oods ; and the eongemaUty of the oocnpation, oil tended to enoourage those hantors " 
Bhys Davids, BuddHtsC /tiato, p 94 The hunters had already been out oB from the rest of the 
society, M m Gneae . sco Zunmem , ^Tho mighty banters of old days, once the pndo of their 
small co mm u n ities, were out off from the society of the growmg evty, and beoame recomized 
ontoastes** — Tfte Oneh CommmwtaUh, p 230 ® 

5 J,IV.pp 418,426, VI, pp 170 , 582 

« J,l,p 388,U,p 164, m,p 184, XV,p 414 

7 J , I, p 154. 

8 J,in.p 326 lV,p 268 VI,p 682, 
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thus ones out o captmed bird ' In either case the forrlet eot his liw < 

ran. j* i . « . > .. ** 


solves as wo bavo seen.^ The;’ canipit the buds with snares and imps IRui 
snare, made usnall; of stout horse-hair (vSlapSea) and iised to a stick ^atfiii) 
'was atrewn on the ground As soon as tho bic^ descended on the gtonnd 
tho; were caught fast into it * Somotunes th^^ used a daco;-1ntd (dfpehiib- 
lara or ttUwi) which, b; its cry, gathered its kinsfolk , ' or the; thents^ves inti- 
tatcd the note of a bird to gather its kind together, and when the hiids were 
drawn together, the; flung the net over them, and whipped the sides of the 
not together so ns to get them all huddled up in a heap. Then the; ciammed 
them into their basket and earned them away • Thus the; sold Aem away, 
sometimes fattening them before sale.'’ Among the birds thus sought after, 
were parrots and peacocks (for pets) and qnails, partridges and oepieys ' 
Boauttftd foatliora of tho mallatds were sold and brought a nice snm ’ 


Fishing of conrso formed a very important ocenpaiion end fishenes an 
important addition to tho national srealth of those days 
FlSEStttES Fish was largely oonsnmsd Beaides bemg the usual fbod <rf 
those living near thenverandsea-tiaotB,'® it was sold and 
consumed by others. ' ’ Both the net and the line (jala ; bShsa) wow to 
catoh fish.'* Baskat-tiaps (IwimSm) were also sot m pits and hoifflot 
the rivers to oaptnro them '* Lme ond notMer-men wore differentiated. 
Fish of vanoua kinds were known,'* 

finming now to mining, we feel that it mnst have beenundBrtakBn ginte 
extensively, thongh on pnmitive iinos India )»s mwb^ 

aTTNTWfl been famous for Its mmeial wealth. 

from Megasthenea is no exaggeration : “And whuo 
bears on its surfece all kinds of firuits wbioh are known to cnltiwtioa. it ^ 
dru^ergmund numerous vems of aU sorts of metals, for it 
SSi Sver. and copper and iron in no smaU guantu;. end e^^ 
other metals which are employed m makmg moat 

well as the implements and aoooutromenrs of war 


1 J , V, p 3S3—"Xa m psiraa badifiaM * 

2 J , I, PP m p 1S2 . in pp ofc S' ; T> s*’ 

I J?ra:pO?tlV.p27a V,imSS7,m868 
B J Inp 101 lapp 04.367-684, 
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elaborate treatment of tbe snbjeot by Kaiitilya' leaves no doubt about the 
feet that muimg badieeohed a stage far above the rudimentary. 

The Jatahta mention a large variety of metals such as gold, silver, copper, 
brass, non, lead, tin and various hinds of precious metals, crystals (phaUlca) 
gems, diamonds, rubies, pearls and corals^ which, however, might not come 
under mdigenons production True, we have no information as to the method 
or extent (d digging mines, dealing the ores, smdting, and such otiier processes 
eonnected with mining Besides metals, were to be found himdreda of mmeral 
substances— such as salt, collynum, arsenic, yellow orpiment, 
vemiihon, and so on.’ All these would naturally lead us to the tonclusion 
that mining was undertaken to a very great extent, by methods which might 
not be very scientific m an age pnor to Eautilya’s or Megasthenes’s. There 
remains no doubt, however, lookmg to the various metal-mdustnes, that India 
of the JeUaka tunes was nch m mineral wealth. It may bo that some of the 
noh metals were imported from abroad. But as to the general mineral wealth 
havmg been mdigenons there seems httle doubt 

The existence of mmes and mmers can be gathered from this metaphoric 
verse : 


"And the brick mound, search as yon may, contains. 

No veins of iron for the mmet’s pains 

Before finishing with land-prodnotion, wo should mention that land also 
aupphed ordinary earth, mud, brick, mortar, cement and such other things— 
raw matenals for stonc-workmg and building-industiy.® 


So far we have dealt with land or the natural resources which are of pn- 
mary importance among the factors of production We have soon that there 
was on abundance of fertile land as well as of mmeral resources The major 
part of the total population of the country was engaged m ogrionlture We 
saw that the laud was spht up mto a number of small holdings, with well- 
marked boundanes The science of economic welfare has taueht ns that 
cultivation by fiagmentation is a greater evil than fragmentation of land bv 
Bub-division of holdings Small holdings there wore, but there is nothing to 
^ow m tho rtoiios thaa cultivaaion by feagmentation was earned to excess 
In olher words, under the jomt-fennly system-mdeed an important mstitu- 
tion feom oMnomie stai^pomt at that time-smallor holdings were brought 

1000 Unm and moie And, also, land was with t he agricultural class Yet, 

1. n, 12 ‘ 

I. p/ 331,’^; 47oTih vV, iv wTlO^S ”>um mini ,i,a) , 

lOl-G 705, 17.-., 18G, 831, 276-0, 340, 4M, 483 ^ ^ IT 117-20, 
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vanod sligMy according to ”»*'>*' 

and so on. Tbo peasant toited on nitb tlip liAln f * Wade, dry, 

nonce, with iitUo of sciontifio knoTrl^sf 

the peasant docs not seem to IiaTo bcM meffiei T n wew simple. Shll, 

^aswanting Perhaps there ™nV“cdSktil“^ 

ing a smaller section of I ulmbilas or mll-off om 

Bm.ani(Hrfois,waspoor.tho«ghnottothlStto5^^^^ 

iSri“rir£tr.K;-;a>r?^ 

Ic'hr^jng, arbonculliiro, pisoioultnre and nmung of c-iieh iro spola 


We shall pMsontly see that Mia of those days had a great vsne^ of 
SM^nZFAC- “®n*Mung industries. Indusinol prodnotion, dqiending as 
TUBES. It does on agnoulture and tarr matenols, was never poor- 
either in quality or m qnontity. Most of the mdnstnes 
worked hy liand-labonr. It saoms India was for ahead, in compsusim 
TOtli other countries of those timet, m dexterity, and sbll, swiftness and 
dehcaiy of touch of her artisans. The metal mdnstnes and textiles had 
^rtioularly attained omincncc. Sins traditionol proqicniy of India, m so 
mr ns It Qonocmed bdustnes, began to be vanished only at the dawn of tho 
I^uttrial Borolntion in tho West which, with machmos and the capitalist 
regime all the world over, sounded the dcathknell of liondierafts and 
small mdnatiies, India now needs not tho quiet lovorsiou to old and simple 
crafts, which is only an outcemo of despair to reform the present system of 
production and distribution, but on organised, planned and well-thoiight-ont 
Industrial develiqniisnt to the moss-benefit. With all the snocimg, ouises and 
anti-prcqiRganda, Bussia has shown tho path by which an esctovely agncnl- 
tuial Qountiy oon be oonverted into a full-iledgcd bidnstnal countiy, devoid 
of the evils and conflicts of a oapitolistac system 


Bat perhaps this was out of place here. Onr eyes should ngam revat to 
that far-off oge when things were oomparativcly simple 


India has always been noted for its silks lii tho Jatala times, Benares 
TEXMEEB ^ olroady aoquired great fame for the epecial eveeHoaeo 
BMNNINO* of its wares^'Tma ffdM cloth, worth ton thousaiid pieces 
TtUTIitG. jyjij alrcadv become a proverbial jdirose ' Beadcs ttis 
finer stuff, QandhSra and Eodmnbara were known to be produemg irooJlcn 


1 J, H, 443 G 141 (kdiflaS es mviavoWhasj) , IBi v 
V, p 78 a 230 VI, pp 48 G 194, SO G 228 (MnlirttimoJ, lU 
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olotlis oi great value.' The silk cloth (Koseyga) vras most probably 
with gold* ; kings wore turbans of gold ® The state-olephanta 
also had golden cloths * Thus, whfle silk was a porbion of royalty and 
wealth, the garment, of the large majority of the people were nmde 
of cotton ® Hemp might have been in use, but to a very limited 
extent. Thus, besides the ordinary dress of the people, costly and dainty 
fabrics of silk cloth and for were worked out into rugs, blanfcecs, cushion 
cloths, coverlets and oarp-ts,® sufficiently enou^ to have a foreign market. 
Ascetics are said to have worn ‘robes of bark’ probably made ftom 
aloe-fibre.’ 

Thus we see that weaving was the most important industiy of the country 
next to agnoultnre. It was, of coarse, hand-loom weaving which reached a 
perfecrion m the production of a variety of fine and coarse cloths. 

The prJiminaty processes of ginning, cleaning, pressing, carding and 
spuming were also important mdustries by themselves. We have unfortn- 
nstely no r^erenee to catkhd or the spinning wheel here. Bnt about its 
existencetherecanbeno doubt.® All these were, and tosome extent still are, 
the dcmestia mdustries— the chief occupation of women as the references foom 
the stories show. "ItlhXnam kappdsapotthamihanulff’ — women's hows for 
carding cotton— must have been common and familiar honsehold articles.® 
Of weavmg we have a graphic scene herein : 

“As when the lady at her loom 
Sits weaving all the day. . . . 

Her task ever goes less and less.’’ ' ° 

Weavers probably got on nicely with their profession," but the profession 
itself was considered to he a miserable and low work. At present of course 
handloom weaving can hardly stand against mill-con^elntion. The cloth 
merchants arc termed as duasilm.'^ 
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or. urrm? ,n n ,«//,«,« „ho„W j, „ a-.5» actuT Z. 

calcs the evK-f once oi colwiwd eiolhcs m the d\\ri' street— rajcla-trttft^ 

<'«s 'va may mculioii the twlering mdwfo' o-Woh msst 
iiho ctMpU, and tliai m qfite a fionfishuj" slate, as the ueo of clothejis 
no Mherc acaniy lailors were cafied the tu, ml drat 


Vie inftj «i!i[ 1) dii'vc, then, that for elnllung India \»s scif-snfficient and 
had line to depend on (he aw, et tnll ef other cnunlrics, Not only this, hat 
the prodiicfio i fro ii t/ie vcaniig mdnsiry of the conttlt}- was ptohshly such 
ns could supply a commodity for ihe stport trade of Mm m those days 

Tlid oounltj, heng predonunnntly an agncidtutal one as wesair, 

P VSlIty^XD ** course, osjaet her to supply her 

u'ltEtMKt.* "dlt #If <!•« necessary food-stalls 


The production of silt stas s«y important, m os much os if could bo 
prwluccd m any ijimnlity from Dm water of the sea And there wctc salt 
maton — lo^eLdras — n ho also prepared salt by boilini; the salfc-iratcr.’ 


Fish and mo it (».crc/ia«,amsa) wore obtained m abundance and had a 
flourishing market”’ ns wo hnvo already seen, hlost was also dried and 
preterved.’ * SIani;htor-hous''s (sSiiS) were common 

Tlio manufacturing industttes connected nith food-grams ore ricc-hnUmg, 
wheat nnd millet-nuIling nnd bsfcenes Xlieto were indeed no flour aulb, hut 
Iho flour must hnvo been prepared at borne by mesns of gnndmg-stoncs whfch 
can be seen ovonjnow m almost all the Tillages 


1 J , VI p JiO GG 15^3 0 The celouis nnmrl sm trhiU! (kIiO dml-blnj (aUn), 
brown tpiesnfgye'tott- (Wiirfo), ootUen (so-nrri,}, gjheij, (ripalsnaifnj, r™ itaer^Vi 
btirb (tilti) lasUdcr lihc (mtSjafha) etc. 
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Bofbiod sugar as snob was perliaps kttle known, but tbe commonest form 
of production was ftom sugar-cane. Both the lump-sugar and powdered 
sugar were in use ’ The sugar-cane-pressing instruments were in vogue.® 

Some methods, though primitive in nature, must have been adopted for 
the purpose of pressing out oil from the oilseeds, though nothing is given out 
by the stones as to the form of this indnsbiy Oil was largely consumed in the 
ktohen ® 

Besides the coola employed by the noh and the kmgs,'* there wore 
others who had their own quarters in the city where they prepared and sold 
food.® 

Com was also sold® and the com-sollers were not wanting in their tactics 
of mixing good gram with chaff so as to profit ’’ 

Liquor was, no doubt, manufactured and consumed on a largo scale,® 
Dnnkmg festivals were a common feature of those days,® even though the evil 
effects of drudang ware recognised*® and abstention from it was preached.’ ’ 
Liquor was extracted from rice and fnut mixture,'® the soma plant*® and 
from the Bi^ar-oane,*'* and was sold m shops (sK/dpana) open dav and 
night.*® 


In the metal industnes many a handi-craft attamed to considerable 
mmas i as-d magmtude 

specially women-folk, were fond 
JEWf!i.i^!Ey. Sf So gold-smiths had a very floniishing trade. 

..1, i, ®®P“nted out by Prof. Subbarao,*® that 

shops of pld-smiths-wore {mhMm hrandm) are warned against in the 
sa^ breatt with gossip, dnnk and lewd company.”*® Among the precious 
metals and jewellery mention has been made of gold, sdver, diamonds, 
pearls, crystals and jewels,*® which aU however may not be of indigenous 

1. J., ^ p 238 ; lU, p 110 , IT, pp 274, 370 , V. n 3*4 
2 J , H, p 240-‘'woA«pai.fc" ' » ” > P W* 

2 2 P aot . Ul. PP SOS, S37. 

K T ’ St ® P P. S92 
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prodneo] as }ias already teen poiaied out • Wosttea rabies are kno'ini.^ 
Cncumbois of gold are said to have been sold ® Gold oroaments were set 
with gems, tho art of eattmg and polishing of wbieb waslmoira.* Besd 
and gem nooMaocs are mentioned ^ 

Among a large variety of golden and other prcoious ornaments prepared 
and wom ware bracelets, {htttJuUtJmaiyi), rings (muddtld) necklaces (tnals), 
esriings (KunMa), iraistbands {mekhiS) anklets (JAyiira}, bait-pins, &eni> 
lot pieces, zones (hardhamm) orests for the tnrbans (eiildmant) ’ 

iPrado in ornaments was extensive enongh to permit of specialisation id 
particular kmds of ornaments Eor instance, we read of a man who mads 
ornaments for tho head ’’ Ornaments were made not only for men bnt idso 
for am'mals, as we often notice kings fond of adoring their elgohants and 
horses with finery, such as gold, trappings, girths and network of gold.* 

The rich ond the fcmgs usod golden vessels for eatipg end dunking 
’‘though not so oicolusivcly, perhaps, as the stories suggest.”* 

The art of inlaying must have been known , ebaus and bed-eteads and 
thrones used by kings were inlaid with gold, as were also tho royal cars.** 


The description of a celestial oar would make the mferonoe tensMe that 
icliof-work was also practised ' ‘ Another interesting feature of gold md^ 
was tho preparation of mnrraa (aioBo) by giving fine polish to the smtare 
of the metal ' * Golden plates were used for msonptions of inrasagM at 
sayings of importanor.'* 

Silver (rajata) is also frequently mentaoned. Silver dishes were used te 
eating ’* 

The wordiraim«<n«,thouehitm8ymoan a wrkwm 
responding no tho English word "Smith, 

OIHBB to “Blacksmith,” so far os our stanea are ^ 

La Itmot mention of Suu,nnal^ »d 
These workers in metal supplied agnoultnie wilh ploi^hshares, spa ^ 
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aimflai implemonts.* lion posts and oliains aic also mentioned.^ Household 
mateiials such os pots, pans, and bowls were prepared of copper and brass 
{tamba : iansa) and bronze^ so that amalgamation of metals was known 
and practised Indeed there is a distinct reference to copper rust washed in some 
acid {atnbtJadhotam viya iamha malam) * Iron was converted into steel and 
made into tools of Tarious crafts sneh as axes, spades, hangers, hammers, 
saws and chisels, pegs, forks, iron-staft>, barber’s tongs, and so on ^ Yorioiis 
weapons of war and coats ofmail wen. also prepared on a large scale ^ Bnt 
they also did finer and dehcate work, for instance m the shape of fine needles 
(sfici) of great lightness and sharpness^ and stiings of musical instruments 
{tanit) ® There is a fine dcscnption — and a mmnte one — of an usuldra or the 
maker of arrows who heats a piece of steel m a pan of coals (angdrahapaUe) 
and wets it with some sour nce-gruel {KailjtLena) and then, closing one eye 
and looking with tlie other sideways, makes the arrow straight.^ 

The anvil (adhikataniya) and the pmeers of the smith are mentioned.'" 
And thus the fumace of a smith (iiLka) is described : 

“As the smith’s fire burns inwardly 
And IS not seen inmde. . . " 

The smith’s trade was qmte an extensive one, as we find special villages of 
srmt^ {kammatagamag) The Angdnias were probably the same as the 
metal-workers or smiths ' ® 


Ivory-work was, as it still is, a very important industry. There used 
IVOBT-WORK, special quarters in a city [Dataaldranih), where the 

1. ^ ^ and earned on their mdustry or rather 

handicraft.'* They made a number of small articles of ‘'diverse form and 
shapes, bonnes and aU manner of trinkets,’’' * and they also prepared costly 
Mtv^ and ornaments, handles for mirrors and inlayings m royal chariots ' » 
Elephants were slam for their tusks, bnt a bvmg elephant’s tusk tos 
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ooDsidorcd v\’ortIi a groat deal more tlian a dead one’s ’ The iroiy-wahaan 
prepared thipgs by means of a land of saw [Umalalaca) * 


The potters {KiimbhaMias) made various lands of bowls, jars and 
vessels, small and big, used even in palaces.^ They bved, 
POXIEBT. for the most part outside the city or village, * but tlieir iraies 
were sold in tbe bazar® The potter nsed to bring cow-dnng 
and clay® The usual nay of bis work was this. Lumps of clay (matlilal 
were kneaded nith water and then mixed with ashes and dung (gomaya), tke 
mixture was placed on a wheel {ealla) which was constantly turned 
and various vessels wore moulded by the shlfal hands The net vessels 
were then dried and baked (sullMpetvS : paeili/f) and made ready ibi 
consumption.^ Some corned t^ir oroft to a higher ctafts-masslup and ^11, 
for we road of Sgaied pottery (nSnai apsM’ $a7HvUMpest) ® The potter s art 
still 18 a matter of pride for India ® 

Vai^hah is a word which is used m these stones both for a 
wood-worfcot and a stone-worker It should, therefore, 
BtnxmifO mean a builder, either m wood or stone Sinularlv, the 
pwdnaiot/oLr or the stone-cutter.'® the tftMmogdhnh a 
tho worker m bridis' ^ and tke ffahajgatisippaldra or tke 
olod-h<^per'* probably refer to one and the same wurker, namely the 
mason. 


The workers m stone wore probably employed to lay foundations of bmld- 
ings and parks and to build bathmg ghats and flights of stge to nvois ana 
tanka.' ® The ordinary stone-cutter is seen building houses with the mine 
material of a former g«nw, and also hollowing a cavity m a e^tnl a® » ^ 
for a mouse '* The nmstaivbuddom-ffwkdtwddkfllvs-inak^ more^ 
toly. They levelled the ground and cut posts and spread out ^ 

Sx^» hL the two work^m stone and mwood--i«ob«bly<^^ 

one. The more durable buildmgs were built of bnoks and mo ( 
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mattiU),' and mortar {uduWiala)^ and cement (ullola)^ are also kno\m. 
Besides the ordinal^ work of buildmg, the more skiDed trorkeis, quite con- 
ceivablj, oatvcd pillars and bas-ielie&, whose beautiful examples can still be 
seen at Barhnt, SaSci or Amaravala : For, of sculpture and engcaviDg we 
have independent references. 

There was, it seems, a heavy demand for workers in wood and car- 
penters. The superstructure of most of the houses was of 
CABBENXBY. Wood And the usual mode of work of the carpenters is 
graphically descnbed in a story, “They would go up the 
river m a vessel, and enter the forest, where they woidd shape beams and 
planks fbr householding, and put together the frame-work of one storey or 
two-storey houses, numbering all the pieces from the mainpost onwards ; 
these then they brou^t down to the river bank, and put them all aboard ; 
then rowing down stream agam, they would build houses to order as it 
was required of them ; after which, when they received their wage, they 
went back agam for more materials for the buildmg and m this way they 
made their livelihood ”* This is the most lUnminatiug mstanco of a co-opera- 
tive work witnessed in these stones, and this was true perhaps only of those 
who lived m their special villages, the va^dhahganitts, mentioned so 
frequently,® for there might be mdividnal carpenters also.® 

The carpenters also made fiimiture for the houses such as seats, chairs, 
bed-steads, chests, ladders, etc ’’ and also toys. But they were not only 
cabinet-makers • they also built ships* and vehicles of all sorts, carts and 
chanots of difierent kmds • They also prepared vnnous machines (yantSm ) ; ' * 
the usual tools of a carpenter were hatchet, adaze, chisel and mallet 
others ' ' ^ 


We do get mention of lamps (dipa) which were bghted after sunset,'* 
but we have no idea as to the kind and oonstmction of the 
AND lamps Probably they were simple lamps, made of a tin box 
eontammg oil-similar to the lamps stiU to be seen in remote 

v j a'l'i the itinerants, on the other 

hand, earned torches {uiM alatam) probably made of grass ’ * 
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As to fael, vre find that dong, mostly cowdnng, and Trood gathend fiom 
the forests, ureie used for &el almost ereiywhere.’ 

The iDsh'Workeis (Nalakdras : VdakSrai) often went and worlffid in the 
CANS AND fbrest, where th^ could find their law-mateiial, hamboo 
LSAT-WORE among others ^ ^ey cut the bamboos with Ibeir biiras 
(saUt)tsad. made bondlos of them.^ With this branch of industiT irere also 
assooiatod lute-making, baskct-makmg, rope-weaving and mat-weaving* 
Other products of the same mdustry were pBlm-leaf-&n8 (telatanlam’ 
wilavfjamm) and leaf sunshades (pai^nacliattalam) * Their skill and workman- 
ship are seen in a dosoription of a pslm-leaf-&n, on whioh a white mnibieila 
was depicted and, with a banqnet-hall as the subject (oaittu), among a vanely 
of other forms, was represented a standing figure of a heantiibl queen • 

Among the miscellanfious indnatiies, may be mentioned the dye-prodnong 


I»TBS,6TaiS, and ftom venmllion (htnpttfoio).’ Pt^iaration of lac-]uice 
(laUMrasa) waa also an important industry,* as it wo Imgdy 
GonfiUlued by tbe ladies m adoming flieir bands and feet 
Various kinds of drugs must also have been prepared, of course frcm 
-vegetables and such other ingredients, and the science of medime 
de^Ioped.** An instance of a dead 

embalmed with oU and ointment (fdakahle and preservpa 

safely,' ' ^ves ns sn idea of the emstonce of some land of ohemicsls. 

Leather-industry was evidently pogieasive. The ^ 

cobbler manufectured qmte a large vsneiy 
WOBK. prepared dioea of vanous qualities,' ’ , “/gjgtfo) i» 

layers, leather-bags and saoks, ropes and straps a^ 

He could supply royalty with shoes nehly wrought with varied 

Flowers were grown in large quantiiy, as w 

brought to the garland-makers (mwaAorut; , 

besntiful garlands and bouquets ^ specially 

esssntial oils were also pwluot 

the Idszhieandatia, was the chief raw matenal an — 
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in itself.' Saudsl-vrood-powdsr (ct(pt>«>) aud. oil were nutnufactnted.^ 
^ere vreie seveisl kinds of petfumcs,^ the prominent among them bmng 
that prepared from the pyaAgu flowers.^ There used to bo manufactured 
a n(^ perfume called the SdbasamMtahi, compounded of many different 
scents.” Agmru and tagara ureie commonly used for scenting puiposes.” 
Perfumes and various other scented articles were sold in the market, and 
the seller, the ganihka as he is called, was an expert in his profession, 
could make out what perfume a partioular thing scented of.^ India haq 
always been ftmous for its scents — oMars. 


The foregoing discussion has shown that peo^e used to live by the 
otCEGR plough, by herds, and by merchandise,” and usury is also 
OCOOPAHONS. added to the list.? 


The various crafts and manu&cturing-works wMoh we have hitherto 
noticed and discussed, were such in which the utihtios produced by labour 
were fixed and embodied m outward or material objects. A imVwtamtial por- 
tion of labour was, however, spent in occupations where the utihtios were fixed 
and embodied m human beings (m animals) or consisted in a mere service 
rendered These latter, though perhaps oat of place here, must be studied, 
in order to have a complete grasp of the subject 


There were, first of all, the teachers {Seanyas) who gave lessons in the 
three Pedas and other eoiences (tej/o veis nppam ca ). ' ' The Phyeiciane (fa&c- 
ohakd) carried sacks upm then backs, root-fiUed and festeued ti^t, whose 
etook-m-trads were healing herbs and magic spells.’* Surgeons (u^e) 
were also, who could fit a man, who might nesd it, with a false tap to his nose 
which was ounnmgly painted for all the world hke a real nose’* ot who could, 
with a masterly skill, take out eyes from the sockets of a person,'* The 
oottftwijj&onyas were men ‘who were skilled in. the lore which tells what are 
good sites fora biMdmg.’'” The lakhha^pahakag were those who were wdl- 
veised m onjoeiyd or the science of prognostication from marks on the body 
ohiro^taee, palmistry etc. ,'• and there were others, the fortune-telW- 
«e»M«<f-who read fut ure from the study of the oonstellatioiis and the move- 
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Btnokm people (^mvyja)^ and otheie, wrth ^e help^^n(®nomwiii 
wcoeasf^ t y ed out the foot-steps of the absoondew.* The 
the poets composed and recited their poetiy (gUam) and were 

tvMy paid to It.* m snakc-ohannere (ahtgu-m^l^y^^L dever m 
oatol^ s^s, speciafly with the help of a tnchy monkey," earned then 
livelihood by exhibiting their power and command over the snakes.® Smri- 
IM, a^ equally serwic, occupations were those of a mangoose-tamer 
(ftop^odcwiako)’ and others who lived on vanous charms and ■nM.nf.atrj . yB ^ ® 


There were musioiana (gandhaibS) who lived by practice of thwr art;* 
so also the drummere (bhervvddaka) and the conch-blowers {satiMadhmal^ 
earned then living by playing on their respective instruments ai pubhc festi- 
vities— to the crowds of holiday-makers. > » Then there were the sotors and 
dancers (nafanattakS) who, by the paribiinaiioe of their lespedave arts, some- 
how, gamed then bread." And the itinerant jugglers and acrobats (tn^yd- 
harSa) who knew the ‘javelm dance’’* and exhibited a wooden puppet worked 
by band,’* would roll about and play on the ground" and, by such other 
slight peifotmanoes, catered for the amns'mente of the crowd and got then 
living thereby, ' " All those who were oceuped m these, more or less parasitic, 
arts, formed what Tick would like to call a “multiform and chaotic sooioly 
which reeista mote or less every attempt at olassifioatiou and about which 
there can be no talk of an organization acoordiug to castes m that age.”'® 


n 

ItABODB 

Soring the foregoing discussion on the pioduotioa of wealth, we have 
already dealt with one of its factors, vw , land. Lot us now speak somothing 
about the lemaining ones. 

Wo taka* up labour. While oonsideiing this aspect of production wo hove 
to deal with a variety of details, as for instance, the extent, efficiency, and the 
nature of labour. 
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We liave indeed no statistical knoirfedge as regards the total population 
of the conntiy at that time. But if we can be allowed to take 
POHJIiATIOll. tibe figure 60000 as the total number of villages,’ and 2500 as 
the population of a single overage village of 500 families,^ 
(taking a fismily as consisting of five members) both of which wo date not 
take as rehable, nor even plausible, then we get, on calculation, 15 crores as 
the total population of India. Whatever it may hove been, it seems cleat 
that \ras no dread of a growing population. People on the contrary 
yearned for children, and there was scope for an unlimited increase in 
population, owing to the vast areas of vitgm soil avsilable for occupation 
and cultivation. 

We do not know how far the health and strength of the pec^le went to 
secure productive eficienoy. The majonty of the people were 
EmoiBNC?. dependent upon agtioultore, as seen above, and the artisans 
and uaftsmen do not seem to have had any efteotive 
demand either, as their prodncts were used only by the royally and the hi^ 
class people. The large mass of the people, therefore, had very lit^ 
of a nonnshmg dietary. They generally lived open rice (yigu), cakes 
(pS«a) and some kmd of cnny, buttermilk and poihaps fish, while dainty 
rioe-pomdge (payata) and meat and other nutritious condiments were the 
pnvdege of the nch few.^ Apart &>m this, however, the cpen^air work of 
the peasants and other lobourers did maintain then general health and 
strength. 

The general tendency of the people was, it is true, to Mlow the same 
voeation which then fathers had adopted.* Not only rndivi- 
UOBIUCX duals, but fanuliea are often spoken of in terms of their 
OF UBOUB. traditional calhng. We have, for mstance, such esptessions 
as the "family of oaravan-drivers” [saUJmShahihm),^ 
“gcain-merohants’ family’’ {dfiaHiiavSvijalvlam),^ “green-grocra’s finnily" 
(jpa'mUiMam),’' or the “pottoiB’ fenuly” (lutnbhaUraMam) ;* and m 
these instances, the son takes up his father’s oalling , the satthavShapuUa is a 
tatthauiha himself and the potter’s son is a potter hunself.* But, inspite of 
this tendency, nothing prevented a person of one occupation Tug 

■tray into anothsr, if he so chose to do. There was complete freedom of initia- 
tive. A few instances of this freedom and mobibty may be cited. A low 
class deer-trapper {migaMdalo) becomes first a prot^gd and then the inse- 
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pataMe ftiond of a noh young se«Ai.i A pious fannar and Jus son, mtliont 
tauoh ado, tnraod to rnsb-ireaTiiig * Similatly a young man of goodfooulr 
but of reduced circumstances (dvggata hdaptOia), startmg on Jus career ly 
selling a dead mouse for oat’s meat at a fertJinig, then turning Ins capital and 
labour to evoty varioty of job, finally bougbi up a ship’s oaigo mth Jm signet- 
rmg pledged as security, and won both a profit of 200 per cent and the hand 
of the Seltht'a dau^tor.* We have also an instance of the whole tillage of 
wood-workers bemg removed and located in anoUifr place,* without em a 
hint of social bamets. Thus the mobibfy of labour, both from place to place 
and occupation to occupation, wag rendered largely independent of status.'' 
Still we cannot forgot that hereditary tendency was a prominent factor m the 
ceononuo life of those days. 


It is quesrionabls whether, in spite of that hereditaiy skill in the work- 
manship, 1^0 people ever applied themselves to work senoosly and with a view 
to improve their craft. It cannot bo said with any certomty that the week- 
man Md the incontivo, the impetus and enthusiasm for his work. Perhaps the 
few who wero m the service of the ruling pnnoos and the great lords, like the 
rdjdkumbhedcdfa,* the raja-maldldra,'^ the rdjupoMaht uaMdm,' or the 
tailor m the employ of a merchant, had some inoentive to develiqi their otaft.* 
But Biek says i “the designation of those as oonrt-pmveyois seems to me to 
refer to a special position which raises them above their otherwise low or 
oven despised rank." Wus low appreoianon of the dignity of lahom, of 
whioh wo have many instances in the class of htnanppas or the despised 
arts," must have been a great drawback in the ontput of a good and 
efficient work, if it wore not for the organBations whwh some of them were 
fbituiiato snougb to possess. 


It, IS of course needless for us todweUontheoharacterof lahour as 
productive or mqitoduotive. The large number of patasitel 
PRODUCTIVE professions which existed m our /^ola-society, as dis- 
0® ouBsed above, show that a considerable potbon of tebonr 

waa clearly unproductive, though there is no sneb 
nariofi of labour in the stories themselves. But still the ^ 

"lu^’’ {JJUaHha) and ‘Tow’’ (Mna) iaboui was recognised All these wofleaa. 
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the hunters and the fishennan, the wood-workers and the potters, flte bar- 
bers and the Sweaters come under the carepory of "low” classes. Through 
their professional work they fell into contempt. ’ 

lot the moat part, it seems, each workman was a separate unit and had 
to find his own raw material and sell the fini^ed product of his labour, thus 
y . Tr»hining the labourer and the trader in himself. Thus the worionan, as in 
medieval Europe, "was pmnanly a trader, his success depended as much on 
his shrewdtuss m trade as on his skill in industry.”* The class of middle- 
men was therefore not known, except in some towns and cities where inland 
and foreign trade was carried on an extensive scale. 

But this was true only in the case of those ordinary agricultural 
BIRBD I.A. people wiili a httle piece of land at their disposal and in 
BOUBGRS. the petty manufacturers or artisans, who did not require 
any added lahonr- 


Thoce was still, mostly in towns and oities, the regular serving class, com- 
posed of all possible dements of the population differing m point of race and 
professional work. To this class belonged the hired-lahourers and the slaves 
\DSsa-iammahirtu) who laboured for others in return of some payment 
Ibiataka), whether m kind or in money.'* Let ns first take up the hiralmga 
or the wage-earners (hmnmaiaras: hhaiahas). 

The nature of the work is not always specified. We reed of a poor ga/ia- 
pati who supports himself and his mother by working for hire {ikatim hiivS). * 
In another instance, a young man, sumlady, worked as a hired labourer.* 
Not only men, but women also, old and young, used to get their living by 
workmg for hire.* Of the specified labourer, we have mention of the woi^ers 
on the farms. Every big land-owner, like the one in the SShhedam JStaha,’’ 
kept a number of day-labourers in his service. These farm-workers labour^ 
from mommg till evening.* Some other workers used to live 1^ oanying 
water {uidkabhaUm hahS) ® Similarly liere must have been laboureis in the 
setvioeof every nd) tradesman or manufactnier. The bhaUx^oi&eSSHkedara 
J Stahl were hdd responsible for any damage caused by their ne^ect. ’ * 

The majority of the working clasa plied on their profession of a labourer 
without ever aspiring to a higher state. This profession of a Wwl labourer, 
as that of the slave, was as much hereditary as any other occupation. The 
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»T.. kbonrea. » It was not at sH 

obk TJio ogrioulteal labonwr roo«ved tbo onst«»«J^^ Id 

times m kuid*^n usual pbonomcnon ovan to this da,^^d as^an oidnuJ 
labourer, too bo could not cam more than a mSsOa or oven halt a^^ 
thfttb ” in^anees of a bared-labomer, it » wanabljr mentioned 

that the wages he got were hardly sufficient for his mamtenance > TOth snoi 

a Inw VfAMA *4 . •MMM MO « . ipjwjpuwu 


^ 1 '-f. //T% r. nwiJUjjL w ittise flUDMlt 

to a higher position. 'Born and bred in poverty, ho bore his sad lot as a 
naturo-noeossity in order to leave it to hig children as a legacy’" Perliaps 
the cause of this cheapness of labour and low wages is to be found in tbe 
^yerbial po\^ of the people and also, to a eertain estant, m the want of 
efficient organisation of labour in ordinary Mo. The id^al was that “a man 
should always work for his interest m whose house ho is fed."® 


The day-labourers were, perhaps, taken care of m the house of their 
master, though they did not live there but returned to their own lodgings m 
the ovonmg * lEhese houses, like the residencies of the poor were, 

most probably, outside the town or the city. The water-earner, for instenoe, 
of the OangawSUt Jaiaha,’’ lived with a poor woman who hkewise mamtamed 
herself by carrying water, at the northern gate of Benares. 


Thus the position of the hired workers was anything but happy But they 
still enjoyed a aeitain freedom, if not happy living, m companson with the 
slaves (ddsd) about whom we now will speak somothmg 


Slavery was quite common m those days. "The slave or servant was 
an adjunct in all households able to command domestic 
SliATEBtr. service Both male and female alavcs— ddw and dwr— 
flitter across the pages of the Jataha stones Th^ were, 
for the most part, household or domestic servants,® tdio resided in the 
family of tlio master and perfbmed all sorts of household duties. 


Four kinds of slaves are ^oificolly mentioned . "Some are slaves ftom 
their mothers (ama^ddtd), others are slaves dnven by fear (MajwpaaanBd); 
some come of their own will as slaves {la^am upai/SnU), others aie slaves 
bou^t for money (dhanena Jdta) AH these and some more types of slaves 
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ate i^esented m ora stories. Cbldrett of the slaves generally took, or per- 
haps had to take, the same profession in life.’ BScani of the Nimi JSlahi 
was a home-bom slave {amdyadSsi) ® So was the ftanddmt Katahaka.s 
•R oferanfiftB to slaves bought for money are munerous * A Btahmana is sent 
by his careless and sinfnl wife, who pretends to be unable to do household 
work, to beg money wherewith to purchase her a female slave. The Brah- 
mana begs 700 EaMpayas, a sum which he considers sufficient fbr Inr^g 
a male or a female slave,® while in the Vessaniara Jaiaht, the high-bom prince 
was sold for 1000 poms ® Probably the price varied with the accomplish- 
ment of slaves In the KhaadaMla Jalata we have a suggestive reference 
to persons becoming slaves voluntarily and out of fear.’ It also appears 
that captives and pnsonera of war or raids also could be, and were, enslaved. 
We read, for instance, of some bordorero raiding the country-side. It is there 
said that '‘havit^ assailed a town, and taken prisoners, laden with spoil they 
returned to the border Amongst the piisoners was a beautiful maiden who 
thought to herself, 'these men, when they have carried us off home, wrill use 
us as slaves , I must find some way to escape.’’® In another atoiy we hear 
of fear entertained for some captuied kmgs who might be enslaved or brought 
to the border coimtry and sold out as slaves ® Slaves, especially female, 
are also mentioned as given away by way of gifts (idnata) Wo have m- 
stant.os of poisons being deprived of their freedom as a judicial punishment 
and reduced to slavery. The village snpermtcndeiit of the Kuldhaht Jataht, 
for mstance, who has slandered the viUagats before the kmg, is condemned 
to lose not only his property hut also his freedom the king makes huu the 
slave of the village people ’ ’ Elsewhere we read of ministers, condenmed to 
death by the kmg for outright jealousy, being given away as slaves ' ® To 
the category of slaves belonged also the pat icai alas and messengers (pesse) 
who were dependent upon their masters.” The institulaon of slavery was 
so common that not only kings and wealthy people but the Brahmanas and 
simple villagers and farmers also kept slaves in their femilies ’ * 


The treatment of the slaves was, generally speakmg, hnmane and 
oonsideiate. It, however, depended on, and difiered according to, the 
temperament and capacity of both the master and the slave. There is 
complete absence of legal rights of the slaves m the stories. The rigkf. of 
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the nmstei over his slave seems, ooeording to the prevailing cnstom, to 
have been absolute {ayUo Id dasassa janwia 
\ 

About the family of a Brahmana agnoulturist, the JJraga JaUda sajs: 
"mth a female slave they oompoeed a household of six, the Bodhisatta 
(Brahmana) and his infe, the son and daughter, the dangliter-m-law and the 
female slave. They lived happily and afEeotionately together Thus the 
female slave ivas not considered as a different or outside person but one of 
the members of the household. A simiki fomihor relationship betireen the 
master and his female slave is pomted out in another JStaka also.’ There 
the foimly-pnest, whom the king asks to demand a boon, consults, besides 
the members of his family, also the slave Fann.u, whst her desire is And the 
slave-girl, humble as she is, desires a mortar, a pestle and a sieve * Pnncr 
/ Sutasoma is courteous enough to accept the words of his slave with due 
honour “ Sometimes the slaves were perimtted to learn reading and writing 
and handicrafts along with the sons of their masters ‘ We also find 
that the slaves often enjoyed their master’s oonfidenoa, and sometunes 
were even appomted os store-keepers or guards of the pn^rty of their 
masters.'’' 


But all these are instances which reflect the mentahty of the master who 
gives better treatment to his slaves os if only in ohanty. Wo may not be 
luetified in our infeienoe fiom the above-cited examples that the position of 
the elaves was happy and favourable. Nor oan wo be flilly certain about 
their real position. For theie are other mstanoes which oleady speak of the 
imserable lot of these classes. The happmess and snfflenngs of tlw slave ww 
linked up with those of his master his weal and woe depended upon Jam, 
L the iMmed Pandvta Vidhura testifies himself.® &tahako, who was v- 
pomted a store-keeper could not command any co^dence in hn^If H 
^ m fear of hie higher status. He reflects T shall uirt 

'always be kwt at this work. The slightest fault, and I sLaU be beaten, impn- 
aTfed on slave’s fare. ’» In another place, a fei^e sls« 

rSown dowi at the door of the house and beafm 

master and mistreeB, because she could not brmg hi^ fether. 

TWBttv little girl Kanha laments her unfortunate oond^tm before ^ 
pretty utwe Brahmm thrashes me.” ‘ ' Those 

"As though I wore a home-born slave, urns ^ 
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Sla-ves could be rightfully given away to another We have two instanoes of 
Tun-away slaves who were seeking opportunity to ftee themselves from the 
dutches of their masters ® We cannot say with any oertamly whether the 
master had any right over the person of a female slave, though it was not 
iTw rnBBiWB m that age * Slaves could tegam freedom on payment* or 
through voluntary manumission by the master.® 

The work which the slaves had to do was of course manifold. The sla-ve 
was or^nanly engaged m cookang,® fetching -water,’ pounding and drying 
noB,® oanying food to, and watching, the field,® gi-ving alms’® mimstOTing 
to the master when he retired,’ ' or handing the plates and dishes, bringing 
the spitton and fetching the fans durmg meals,'® sweepmg the yards and 
stables’ ® and such other duties. , 


m 


oapixu. 


Commg to Capital we find that it -was practically negligible. The producers, 
as we saw, had to su^ly themselves -with tools made of metals or wooden im- 
^ements easily available. The foot that oattle-breedmg was carefully attend- 
ed to m those times, and that cattle were considered as the best form of wealth, 
shows, that almost every cultivator had a pair of osen to till his land. Large- 
scale produotiou was unknown, and there could not exist any idea of what is 
now called the co-operative movement. And even the oidmaiy mannfoctiirer 
got the necessary raw matenal mostly through barter, there being no need 
of mvestmg capital for his work. The State took away a pretty heavy share 
of the national wealth in the form of taxes, rents, fines, cesses, etc., which was 
squandered away to mamtain a great number of parasitical professions at the 
Court, There is no trace of state-Capital being mvested m productive oon- 
cems. Then the only other minority of the people who possessed oapital was 
that of the ncih tradesmen, the Sf^us or the noh Biokmafyts, who are des- 
onbed as possessing 80 hoiu. ’ * These people also either ^ent their sniplus 
over luxunoB and uopiodnctive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded the 
wealth,’® perhaps thxeragh fear of State-extsaotions or with a wish to save 
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it for the family, lather than invest in prodnotion. Xhus them was a gteat 
lack of fluid capital for pmposes of industnal development. This state of 
things temsmsd foi centnnea together withont mndh change 

IV 

OBQAinZiXlON 


It is hi^y romarkalile indeed that, in spile of a oompaiatnolylom 
stage of tie ding enteipnaes and lade of fimd Chpilol fm the investment in 
industrial purposes, the eoononiiL life of this ponod ovinces a higher state of 
co-operative activity and oommeioial or trading oigamzation. Of eataeo, Iho 
associative spmt, lending itself into formation of various associations fin 
mutual aasistanoe, duo to a natoral growth of civihsation, to the mstmet of 
self-preservation, goes back to very early tunes.' Eeonomic gronpmgs of 
venous aie already known flrom Vsdut times ® “The existence of bade 
essoeiations,” says Rok,* “which giow portly for eoonomiosl reasons bsttor 
employment of capital, fadlitaes of interoonrso, partly for piotootaig the 1^1 
interests of their class, is surely to bo traced to on early period of Indian Cnl- 
tuie.” The Law-books^ and the piesent a much more developed 

stage of this remarkable feature of the economic life of Indio The 
stage of the JeUakaa, feUmg as it does nudway between the Ve*c and the 
stnotly— Buddhiat ponoda, embodies in itadf Iho first bogmni^, fi>^ 
tion and the process of development of the Merchant and Cr^ Gwldewbie , 
in later tunes, reached a hi^ water-mark of orgamzabon, efficioniy antt im- 
portance, with their own laws, usages and effioers. 

As for as economic organizationB were concerned thro * 

clear-out and well-marlmd-out difloronco between the traders ^ 

chants on the one hand, and the craftsmen or the artisans ^ 
that it will be better for us to deal with the mganiBObonB, m whatever tonus 
they may be, of these two typos of woikeia 

Our texts ftequently® make menbon of the 

term which has been generally oceep^ as 
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artisans i.&, those who were both the prodnoers and the sellers of their own 
Boodsorarfades. It is in this sense that we take sept as denoting parti- 
eularly the oraft-orgamzation leaving out other temporary or somi-orga- 
niwirinns of merohanta or other groups of workers. 

ItistoheregrettedthatonlyfouToftheeighteen crafts (sippani), organ- 
ized in the form of a union, ’ are specifically mentioned : "the wood-workers 
(and the masons), the smiths, the loather-workers, the pamters and the rest 
expert in various orafts It is difficult to fill up the fourteen unnamed 
giulds Probably the number is only conventional, but it does mdicato the 
wide-spread or^rization of the various orafts As a matti.r of fact, the 
stones reveal a oonsiderably greater number of crafts and occupations as 
already notioed ® And out of these, however, only the more important and 
stable ones are likely to have been oi^mzed m the form of a union. 

Althou^ the Jdlaia stories do not enable us to folly comprehend the 
nature of craft-unions or guilds, such as they were m those days, they neiver- 
theless give out eertam mdications here and there which may help ns a little 
m our study. 

There appear certain ciieumstaiices which, as Pick ohserves,* “greatly 
favour a oombmation and organization of particular umons.*’ 

Firstly, the hereditary oharactor of the craftsman’s profession was, as 
already noticed," of essential importance From his early yonih, the son 
was apprenticed to the craft and art of his father. And the manual skill, the 
talent for a particular craft, was an mhentance of the family from gensmtion 
to generation But the fact of hereditanness alone is not sufficient for in- 
ferring anything like a compact umon. 

Secondly, the remarkable localisation of industries was an important 
foctor which greatly contributed to the organisation of particular branches 
of industry. These locabsations are seen mainly m three featiues : inside 
the cities, outside, but in the pioxmuty of, the mties and in the isolated parts 
of the country. 

Withm tbc towns and mties, we see that certain streets, if not quarters, 
weic fixed foi coitam artisans and tradesmen. For insuiuco, the danlakata- 
vUhi ivas the street of the Ivoiy-workers,® the n^ala-vUhi that of the dyers,^ 
the tanUtBOaUMiamm was the weavers' place® and Surdpam was the place 
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These iaces flono ho^w do 

iK^^MS'-SrS 

torly, not for from Bonaros aa the AKnacitla JatOa sajs^s ‘%ya raroenWs 

sample of co-opMtttive work.® Further instances of such setflementsTplaoeB 
Mupicd on/y with j^rticular branches of mdnstiy, are also to be found in the 
stoHM ThcM craftsmen’s villages or settlements, in the nTmuwiiafa, neiA. 
bourhood of a big miy, oonid find an easy market for their products and could 
also supply themselves with their ordinary needs, such as clothes, foodstnib, 
implements and the like, firom the oi^. About one of such viBa^s, ftat of 
Me oaipentors, wc learn moreover that it contomed a thousand fAwiilw. 
These wore divided mto two parts of five hundred famihes, each under a head 
or a leader (jefthata) ® This may or may not be taken to show that at tunes 
there existed more than one nmon of the same class of oraftsinen in the same 
locality Another mterosting sidelight thrown by the same stoiy on the orga- 
nization of such muons is that the carpenters living m that village, foiling ones 
to carry out the orders placed before them for which they had received huge 
advances, were harassed and summoued to fulfil their contract But, instead 
of doing that, they bmlt a mighty ship acoretly, emigrated c» miit, with 
their families, ‘'slippuig down the Qanges by ni^t and bo out to sea, till they 
reaohed a fertile island” where they ultimately settled * Such s mobility of 
guilds is also witnessed m the insonptions of a later penod ” 

The oraft-villages, not to qieak of other homogenous viUsges that lay 
in the middle of the fiat oonnciy, were much more remarhable They fonned 
themeelves, naturally, mto special markets for the whole countiy-sids 
we read in the Suet Jalaia^ ’ that there were two smiths-villages (Sainn^ 
ffomtu) situated veiy near to each other, one of whioh is said to have compBSM 
a thousand huts (lahastah^tko). From the viUages round about, peojp 
came there to have lazois, axes, plongbebsies, ejnkes, needles and other 
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implement made (vSsipharam-phttlupaeatiadiharepanattham). Similaily, the 
hmitets 'villages {nesddagSmas) on the Ganges or further afield supphed skme, 
ivory and the like.’ “When one reflects,” so runs the talented reflection of 
Pick, “what a diffinolty such a local isolation creates in the economical rela- 
tions, one -mil see in these manufacturing villages, not a phenomenon of secon- 
dary importance, but a hi^y important feetor and one that is charaotemtio 
of the ^^ysiognomy of the social life of that tune. The power of traditional 
customs, which suit the sprat of the Indian people inclined to schematism, 
has created and maintained here a new impetus which is stronger than the 
practical need which obviously pomts to a variety of professions withm the 
same common life. However much the origm of professional oommunities 
may have to be traced, as we have to do m the case of the Russian village com- 
mumties, to the close relationship of the iTllagers with one another and to the 
equal n^t of all in the common property,* on the Indian soil the mamten- 
ance of such a lemarkable instita^n seems to have been due prmoipally to 
the mbom tendency towards organization, classification, schematism in the 
minds of the Induuis. As the Brahmanas worked together in villages in whoh 
foreign, especially lowei, elements were not tolenatcd so, followmg their 
example, social groups united by community of profession, separated them- 
aelvs from one another and helped to create the manifoldness of modem 
caste-bfe ”* We cannot wholly agree to the learned scholar’s 'view, specially 
with regard to the ‘impetus’ for such muons, end the oreation of caste- 
syatem We arc molined to believe that it was the practical need, the 
natural instmct, more than anything else, which went to create such isolated 
viilage-unions 


Lastly there was the institution of the presidents {pSmvlcha) or aldermen 
{jeUhaM), which indicates the presence of a oertam form of organization We 
ha've mstaneos of such aldermen in the case of smiths (hcrnmaiajetthala).* 
garlandmakers (matahdiajftfhaka)^ and carpenters (vdddhahjeUhaia) * 
We are not told anything about the power or the functions of the aldermen. 
Their offices were probably hereditary as all others in that period, though not 
stnctly BO. These leaders of the guilds are sometunes described os quite 
important persons, wealthy of oourse, and fe-vourites at the Court “The 
pmeipal smith,” says for instance the 5«ot Jataka,’’ “was a fevounte of the 
Wng, nch, and of great substance ” Nothing is given out as to how these pre- 
sidents of the guilds were mter-related. One J dtdha, “ however, mentions an 
officer, the to wit, who was the supreme head or the judge of 

all the guilds, besides being the ‘treasurei,’ literally the “houser of goods ” 
The institution of such a post must have been the result of some quarrelling 
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among the guilds, as Mra Ehys Davids has suggested. ' About the office of 
this Shandaganka, also wo know veiy little. “It was not confined to the 
custody of moneys it is possible that it lefened to a supervision of the 
goods made or dealt with by a guild or gmlds and not only to the king's 
exchequer.”* 

The learner or the apprentice (Anfevaaiha) also appears in the stories * 
But no terms or conditions of pupillage are given 


Thus it would seem that some of the crafts, at least, were organised in 
some form or other. What were the regulations of work, rules of apprentice- 
ship, control of the craftsmen, we do not know Pick compares these oigam- 
zationa with the gmlds of the Middle Ages in Europe * 

■While the oraft-guilds, thus, seem to have enjoyed, more or less, « 
permanent form of organisation, the otdier unions, those of 
the merchants and tradesmen (vSnijd) were loss so 
■ These lattei only seem to have had a temporaiy diaiaote 
Althoi^h two of the oharaoteristios or factors of an organisation, viz 
hereditarmeas® and the institution of an elder (jeUiakay are present also m 
these unions or oombmes, their permanent oharactei is no where revealed 

“In individual branches of the tradesmen’s profession, their small stabi- 
lity may be the reason why we do not rend anything of a oloso OTganmtion 
The frequently-mentioned potty tradesmen {vSmja) who oiy onUheir wares m 
the stioetB of the City cannot of oourae bo imagined to have bolongM o 
organisation. The pedlar dealing in pots and pans sells his goo^ with tue ^ 
"buy water pots, buy water pots ”• Similarly another merchaiit (ww;«) 
went about hawkmg his goods, which were earned on » J J 

the oom-dealers (dhaflfUtvmjaT’' the green grocers (po««.W), 
other petty tradesmen who appear in the stones do not seem to ^ ^ j 

any or^misaHon of their own. They plied on their trade “ 
oa:^oity, unbounded by conditions of a common muon, and fixing t e 

price. '* 




There are, however, eertam mdioations here and there which 
appear to show that there oxurted some sort of concert^ land 

rarpartofthe traders who earned on their more ei^ive trade oa Ian 
and sea, thus fonm ne somethu^ bke oeoaBional oombmes. 
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of ihe carts is only oonTOational) laid witli goods travelling across 

the country. > There the rank of the Satthavdka, or oaravan-leader, seems to 
impl 7 some sort of federation. Iihireover, this position was apparently hete- 
dlta^ as the term sat&iavShakidam indicates.^ The insecure condition of the 
roads in those times necessitated the co-operation of a certain kind among 
these merchants. Baying long and dreary distances to traverse, and being 
always in fear of an attack by organized bands of robbers who lay in wait for 
them’ the travelling tradesmen natnially went umted m a body, with one 
man as their elder (jOthaka). !Fhis natnrally implies that other merchants 
with their carts followed the SaUhavaka and looked to him for direotdons as 
to halts, watering, precautions against brigands and dangerous places, and 
even as to routes, fordmgs ete.* But it was not a strict union. Subordination 
was not always ensured’ and the evidence at hand does not warrant the infe- 
rence of any feller syndicalism among the traders. 

Then again the hundred or so of merchants who, in the Cwllaka-Sefthi 
JStala,* come to buy up the cargo of a newly arrived ship, have not formed 
any union, but are apparently each trying to “score ofE his own bat,” no 
less than the pushfel youth who forestalled them.’ 


In the same way we do not find any indication of syndicate or federation 

or any agreement easting between the out-going traders on board a common 
ship. The 600 fellow-traders on board the ill-feted ships m the Valahassa* 
and Papiaia* J Stdkas, or the 700 who were lucky enough to have Supparaka 
as then pilot, ' ® or those others who are so often mentioned as sailing away to 
far-ofi lands for trading purposes:” in all these instances we do not hear 
anjung hke a dose organisation, “beyond the feet that there was concerted 
action in i^rtonng one and the same vessel." We cannot say whether 
these occasional combines were in any way similar to the joint-stock 
ventures of the chartered trading compames of England m the I6th and 
17th centimes. But they were at least the precursors of co-operative 
roteipnsea, the StmbUyamnvtMnam of the- Dhima SStnis” and 
KauMiya,'^ which lay down definite rules for such organisations. 


permanent or on specified oooasions only. Thus tte KmvSvija 
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info^ Tis ant two merohnnte entered into partneKhip nnd tool fi™ 
hunted waggons of meroliandise from Benares to toe ooulLSLJS 
Similarly wo rend in the MaMmmja JataU^ that a number of^wki 
wmt into a temporary partnership Another, the 8e,ivanjj„ Jsmia.^ Z 
rdatM tho storj' of two merchants tradmg m partnorsliip. Hio ffn/Wc 
Jalaha again indicatea oonoortcd action, in work nnd play. Also the 
horse-dealers, of whom we read so frequently* as coming from the North nnd 
selling their horses, apparently earned on aeir hnsmess jointly. It is 
likely that the tradiiu! in company may have boon imdortaken to pmyent 
mutual under-selling or the oomering of any wares ' 


Wo do not know as to how the agreements among partners, if any, were 
drawn up.® But there is at least room for infomng that there uere some 
elementary prmciplcs for the partners to abide by ns tho legendary story m 
the Kviat'amja Jatala,"' already referred to, shows. It is related that two 
merchants called respectively tho “Wise” and tho “Wisest” entered into 
partnership and took COO waggons of merchandise from Benares to tlie coun- 
try-side, whore they disposed off thoir usires, returning nftcrwnrds with the 
proceeds to tho city Wlien the time for dividing cnine, tho Wisest sold. "I 
must lias'e a double slintc.” “Why so asked the Wise. "Beeanse while 
you are only wise, I am the wisest. And Wise ought to luivo only one shsie 
to tho Wisest’s two.” “But we hotli had an equal interest in the stock-in- 
trade and m tho oiccn nnd waggons Why should you have two shares »” 
“Because I am Wisest ' And so they talked away till they foil to quarrelling, 
until at last they made an equal division This may be taken to show * that, 
wlule it was recosmiscd ns a gcneml pinnuiplo that profits should be propor- 
tionate to the shaie one contnbutes to tho stook-m-urade, the idea of awardmg 
special share for greater skill m busmess was not altogether unknown 

WTiat then was tho position of the Setth (mod. iSeOi) who constantly 
figures m tlie stones * Certainly, it was ve^ high and 
THE SETtBI. respeotablc both lu tho Court nnd outside ® The title sellh 
(Sfesfhtn ; Best : Chief) itself, rendered ns “Treasurer” with- 
out much justification, may possibly imply hcndslup or a represontntiTC 
ohaiaotei over some class of industry or trading Eiok is probably i^n 
m alluding to him os a representative of the Commeroinl Commumty ' ' "lie 
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wad BUidy aa office {tMm) held dtiiing life : it -was hereditaiy.’ 

He appears to have a double role^tbat of an offioisl and a rich trader. Hr 
his nffinial capacity he attends to the kiiig {rajUpafflcSrui) daily.® He takes 
fewnul parnijamim of the fang when he wants to renounce the world® or give 
away hfe wealth to charily.® 

But his part as a rich and influential merchant prince is much more pro- 
nounced than his part es an offioial. A Sdthi living in Benares engages in 
trade and drives a caravan of five hundred waggons;® also we find mention of 
BdiMa living in tho provinces and in the country side. ® There also their wealth 
and influence are great. Leaving aside the conventional statement of his 
werith as m^t hundred millions (a^keiimbJunioy we find that the 
had, in their possession, nice houses with gorgeous coaches, servants and 
herdsmen.* Sometimes they also possessed rice-fields.* It follows from this 
that “we have to look upon the seithis not only as tradesmen but also as 
oattle-rearmg and land-cultivating owners of the soil”'* There mij^t be a 
chief (ma&C) se^At and an anuteHla, or subordinate officer. ' ’ 
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CHAPTER II 

DISTEIBUTION 


I T IS TEE DISTBIBT7T10E of pioduoed woalth whioh has beau tha mun 
guiding &otoi in the struggle for eastenco among tha difierant membea 
of the sooietT', from times immemanei. 

The fundamental problems in tho economics of Distribnlean ate the dm- 
sion of aooumnlated wealth between the various members of the commumtjr 
and of the annual inoomo between its different members. 

Though tho stones often speak of persons of colosael woalth bha tha 
Sefthts ot the nch Brahmanas, we wiU not be justified m holdmg, m general, 
that there eziatod startling maqualitios m pnvato property as they enet to- 
day, The oztraordinary opulence of the kings, the Seftha or the nch Brah- 
manas, was, perhaps, an exception, if not an imsgmaiy thmg Big fortimes 
could not arise owing to the much simpler conditions prevailing m tho eaononuo 
life m those days. Very often all tho factors of produohon were aontrollod 
by tha same person (or persona) and, in such cases, all the shares of thoprodnM 
praotioaUy went to him. Both in the ease of peasant-propn^rs and the 
small-soalod handicraftsmen, they supphed the labour as well as the e^l 
capital requirod, and were themselves the orgamseiB So, on the whoi^ 
the question of distabution does not appear to have taen so 
embossing as it did become at a later stage of the evduton of ^ 
Still, however, the study of the various questions involved wotW reveei 

somotliing which would not be desonbed as harmonious or satisfeotoiy. 

Tho fundamental principles whioh govern the 
dividend” are two. uin, "that each sharer should be 
oiple of productivity, «.e., aooorduig to the services rendered or 
u4ty created by its servioM, and secondly us boo 

personal and human needs of oveiy member of tho ^ 

Lwferandm what manner ttese Pf i^ warns, ^st or 

ditiooB provailmg m the .fatoJa-pBnod. as regards rent, wage 

profit. . 

The question of the ownership of land oontradiotoiy 

disputed,* of course owing to the appore^y ^ 
n-mt statements and views contamed in thjs problem 

India. Our Jilakas do not at dl jiusl 

What they levod 18, as has by way 

property m land, implying the powers of use ana an 
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gift, morbgage etc. was well dovelopod. * Ceitam customary rules regarding 
prosoiiption, linutaidon and adverse possession, m regard to the ownership 
and tenure of land, must have been eurront, and acted upon. 

The general system of tenure under which land was held in those days 
seems to have been mueh similar to the present-day permanent taiyatwan 
system. The ryot or the hatuwJbika possessed, aceorduig to unmemonal cus- 
tom, a n^t of possession and hereditary occupation m the land so long as 
he paid the rent that was due. This is, of oourse, peasant-proprietorship.^ 

The amount of rent depended mamly on custom. Simple as the condi- 
tions of those days were, the share of the produce from land which went to 
the kmg must here be treated as rent. The productiveness of land must 
have been understood to depend upon its fertdity, both natural and acqmred, 
and on its accessibihty, as determmed by its proximity to a market and the 
cost of transport ° Ttoductivity wa s, no doubt, a &ctor m the determination 
of the actual rent of any plot, but not the sole factor. Bent was not due 
to mere ddference between the produce of any particular plot and the plot 
on the margm of oultivation, as the Bicardian doctrme supposes, but was, 
mole or less, a definite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
eubjeet to enhancement or redaction, and m that ease custom was set aside 
m prefsrence to the whim of the kmg or his officer. 

We cannot say for ceitam whether there was any mter-relation between 
rent and pnees In feet, we have no mdication whateoever of anything like 
violent nee and fall m pnees. 

Bents were, usually, paid in kmd.* At the time of the leapmg of crops, 
or sometime after, the representative of the long, the tax-collector (Boltsd- 
dftolo, NiggShaht, etc ) used to be present m the fields, and a division of the 
produce was made betweeu the kmg {lamobhaga) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who represented his family This system seems to have been somewhat 
advantageous, masmueh as if and when crops failed, the peasant could secure 
remission, or at least postponement of the lent.^ 


— B^STOmi ‘‘WhnfUoi wo ocoopt or not tho Uioory ol nn omniial 

OT tUtuuato Stato^wnoTship of oil land, indindnal ownorahip of a parmanont oharaofer muafa 
fitted, on tho ovidonoe ayadablo, aa hBTmg oaibtod TOttuiIly all thionsh HmduluatoiT ” 
opal, p 104 After a Toty nunnte oauninalion of tho probim, Prof K 11 Gnnta^Li 
oonalnaitm . I/tni Sfileau, pp 00 ff goo also O H I I 
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?r« f OBomoml oxtraotions by tibo ta^xdlwte, fe 

sod «TOiJab3o for disfaibntion among the toilois of the 


We hove already become familiar with the two types of lalomars, die 

5 jf®*“'88 ‘w the wago-eornere and the stoves I 

WAQBS. ^e otaftsmen were, so lo say, self-reliant and in<^»y»n,^«n^ 

labourers The wages of a craftsman wore the pnoe for the 
artiola sold, which inelndod all elements of e:5on8es of produotion with which 
mo^m eoonomio analysis has made us fomihor • Smutorly, m the torgo 
majority of oases of peasant propnotors where no added labour was toqmicd, 
the wages, as we understand the term today, did not oast, In both tho 
cases, the instruments of labour, as already stated — ]and,agnoultur^ unple- 
monts, tho worhshop, the tools — ^wore the instruments of labour of suigls 
individuals, small and omuinsonbed The producer was tho laboutot himsol! 
v e , there woe no need to approprmto tho product, Tho worker's pn^otiy 
in the product was based upon hia own labour. This was no wage— labonr. 
And oven where oxtomal help was used, it was, os a mis, of httlo importance 
and very generally was compensated by something other than wages !Ihe 
donusstio servants, tho ddsae, of oourso, boarded a^ lodged with their emplo- 
yers. The assistants or appicntioos to craftsmen woikod loss for hesrdand 
wages than for education and trainmg, in order that they might become 
mastei-oraftsmen themselves 


This was tho general rule. But society had for advanced ftom the pure 
pnmitivB stage. Wage-labour had oome to bo recognised.’ We have seen 
labourers (hmimakiras : hlmtahas) worknig for wage, for hue. The labeutem 
WBie hired on tho farm.’ They wore generally paid thou wages m kmd.‘ 
Tho country being mainly agnoultural, demand for hired labour on the fonn 
was nooessatily little, and consequently wages wore low and non-ptogiessivo. 
They wore not at aD m proportion to tho work done 

In the case of those other labourers who worked for hire, wo find that lAe 
wages they received wore hardly sufficient for their bare subsistcniifc Tm 
mSsaka or ono-fourth of a copper pom that the bred labourer leoeived coulo 


1 la tboui days, when oompititioa did not dentaliw mm’s 
-.....,' 1 . wopnotfliditp Imd « Ixawfiociit efiwt njwii niB»ltiiid HmnwIiB ttol 
oihe ooonomio #nd morel isluo of tho oystoin of jimmat prowiolo^ili i« 
eantaVomuotmoiuuof impioniig tho oondiUon of «io Jodlw o^livolor to fo 
viwi g,t least hmttod righto of piopoity oy> «!., p ISl Tho b»t woyi hoinii , 
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not have been snfflcient for his happy living, even if the pniohaaing power of 
a copper pop* was high, as is sometimes suggested. ’ At the most, it could 
supply the worker with a good meal, or a httle garland or some drink. It is 
expressly and often mentioned with regard to the day-labourers : “he (or she) 
lived a hard life on workman’s wages— (67ioiim lattxJ hccena fivati) 

There was of course no question of any connection between prices and 
wages. Wages were, more or less, fixed by custom. 

Loans and usury are as old as the Veiic times and perhaps much 
older. Rnam or debt is repeatedly mentioned, from the 
INTEREST. Bgveda onwards, having apparently been a normal condition 
among the Vedie Indians the Law-Books^ and the 
Kaupiliya’^ are of coiuse much more elaborate on the subject. 

The Jatdkas also show that loans were common.^ In one story ^ there 
IS a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender (vnayila ) : “a patron, m enab- 
ling a huntsman bo better huusclf, names money-lending (inadamm), together 
with tillage, trade and harvesting as four honest callings ’’ But the character 
of the money-lender, as profit-mongering, evading any legal or customary rate 
of interest, is also rccogmsed, in as much as hypointioal ascetics are accused 
of practising this profession ‘ 


But this IS all general. ,We do not know as to how and nndcr what cir- 
cumstances money was lent and what tho mterest on that money was * The 
term which appears in tho Law Books as usury — vrddM, vaddh — ^is found, ' ® 
meamng profit or interest. The practice of borrowing money {vyamddSya 
\yam gahetvd) seems to have been almost umversal That the rates of interest 
were high or that the creditor {mdyiht) was mtent on profit-mongenng may be 
inferred from this unmistakable faot that the familiar figure of the embarrassed, 
even desperate debtor {dliaranaho) flits across the pages of the Jatakas i ' A 
bankrupt mvites his creditors to brii^ their debt sheets (tpopapntfni ; mod. 
Muis) for settlement, only to drown himself before their very eyes. ' ^ Another 
flies away to a forest,'* Anxieties of a debtor were mdeed nisny. Breedom 
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from dcbte (inamMJio) «as not easy, thooBh desJiBd » OnW » 1 1., i. 
mn was coMidewd fit for renunciation L a Wts-feed 

ift «3! 

There m ve^ little to he said on this part in the shares of the dindpaa 

Ktorari C has never hm a 

raiOFTTP. profitable business. And as to the manufaetares also^ira 

1 •. » , , ® ®" ® '''®*y “““ll s«®*o »nd thoiofore 

could not possibly secure anything like a good profit. It is vciy difficult to 
trace out exnctl3' from the stones that class of nuddlenien whom the 
ctonmists cnll the aitteprenwr. These men stand between the prodncci 
and the trader. They purchase wholesale the smplus produce from the 
producers and sell it to the petty biisinessnion Perhaps the only men horn 
thc^dfnAas who can correspond to these iniddlc-men were the mhSeUInt 
and the nch traders who travelled ftom place to place, both on land and 
SM Tlio daring j-outli of the OuVala-Seith Jalala,^ hnjMg ofi the nhole 
of the ship's cargo and selling it oil to different merehantg of the city 
might bo regarded ns a typical entreprenem He snatched a heavy profit, 
indeed ; the Sdllm, and the Fifnijos should also belong to this class of middla- 
mon. 

Wc can well see that the prohlcm of Histnbntion wos not at all an iatn- 
oate one as it is todav. The mdnslcies of the oountiy, mcloduig agnonliaie, 
were small-scaled. And the factors of production, being very often contcoUed 
by the same person all tho shores w oudd naturally go to hnn. ° 
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EXCHANGE 


“Meichants thiongh, hope seek tieasnie far and wide, 
And taldng ship on ocean’s billows nde ; 

There sometimes do they sink to rise no more 
Or else escaping, their lost wealth deplore” 

— SudMbhojana Jatdka. ’ 

‘‘The ocean ever ebbs away 
And fills again the self-same day.” 

— Scemudda Jalaha.^ 


T bade was OARBTm ON bnsMy by land as well as by sea. The inland and 
overland trade seems to Imve been extenrive. It was important in 
itself and also served as a feeder to tiie sea-trade. Benares was indeed 
the chief mdnstnal and aommeroial centre in those early days. Erom it 
passed the great trade-routes to and from all directions on land and water. 

Erom east to west (jndibantd aparaniam)^ is of course a general term 
for the great trade-route that passed through difierent 
stages. Taking Benares as the centre of this route we can 
trace out the different stages through which the trafiSo was 
carried on. Leaving out Tfimahtti on the extreme east coast which was 
undoubtedly a great port,' but which does not appear in the stones, we 
see that Campa was the next great trading Centre ftom the east. We 
know that traders from there sailed to Suvannabhiimi.s probably passing 
through Tamalitti. On land Campa was joined with MithilB, the Videhan 
Capital.® But further west, along the nver Ganges, came the great centre 
l^res.'' On land Benares had busy trade relations with Ujieni.* 
The route, probably, passed through Kosaibbland the Ceti country, as wo 
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Imvo ^ntion at least of a high way torn Benares to Oeti • On thl, 
Bido, the route branohod off to Bajagaba. * From Videba tn ™ 

very brisk traffic.* It was largdy by nver. SmSfSate^s^^Z? 
Bonaros. To reach Rimpillo or further still to Indapatta 
must have had to fdlow up this route opto Payaga, and then sail up the river 
Ganges, while the Yamuna might carry him up to Madhura. Farffier west- 
ward the journey would again bo overland to Smdha, whence oamolaigeha. 
ports in horses and asses* and to Sovlm and its ports. Northward (uaarO- 
pat/m) lay the groat tiado-roiito oonneoting India with central and western 
Asm, by way of Tavfla (Taldtasila) in Gandhnra near Kawalpmdi and presnin- 
ably also of Sagala in the Panjnb.® Now this was the route which 
through the groat desert (marulanidra)~60 leagues widc’—probably the 
sandy desert of Bajputaua— -of which wo read so often Caravans crossed 
this desert day m and day out. "The tradesman,” says Pick,® "who goes 
about the country with his caravan is in fhet a typical figure m our narrativeB 
and, according to the atatements in those, caravan tra& cannot have been 
small, either with regard to ilio distance traversed or with regard to wares 
earned.” Thus wo see that big trade-routes, through rivers and deserts, 
crossed the land in all diceotions and carried on on eschonge of goods (bhut- 
dam) between the several and widely different ports of India. 

So much for the mlond and overland trade. 


As regards rovorino traffic and sea-trade also, we have some notioes. 
"The ploutifnlncss of groat navigable waterways in Northern India albws ns 
to assume an caily development of intemal montimo trade ”® Well-hnown 
sea-ports like Bhanikaeoha (Broodi)’*’ and the sea-board of Soy&a," on the 
west and Kaviropattana, ' * and the loss-hnown ones like Bbrombiya, ’* Gainb- 
hlto > * and Sonva ’ * on the south and oast aro mentioned. Suppaiaka might 


1 op 2S3-4 FroInUy tbu note {nmi Be&ana to tjlivnt i™* ** 
groat ‘North to Bouth-Woirt Hoad’ from SSratthl to Petitthano, giTOn in the 8 ^ 
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also be added to the bat ’ Xhe gteat nveis aemd as oosuaeniial routes and 
royal roads connected tbe important citms. Thus it was practicable to reach 
any of these ports, fi;om inland towns hke Campa and even Senares, as we 
have seen A brisk coastal trade must also have been mamtained between 
the sea-port towns themselves. ^ 


And as to the sea-fating activities of the people of that age there cannot 
be a ^dow of doubt ^ We have ample r^ercnces, how- 
evra meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade 
was earned on between India and the nei^bouring countries, 
on the west and the east 


SEA-BOKNE 

TRADE 


In the Yaldhassa-JStaJca,* which reminds us of the sirens and other akin 
creatures, we are told the fate of five hundred ship-wrecked traders, who fall 
in the hands of she-goblins (yaWn'^is) in Tsihbapaani or Ceylon. A^in in the 
GaTihhc we have a figure of a ship-wrecked man on a voyage ficom 

Benares to Suvannabhumi or Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the 
SUatasamsa J StdLa^ we see a sea-fanng nymph as helmsman bnngmg ship- 
wrecked people ftom ofi the sea to Benares by nver. 


gimilaily we heat, in the Uahdjanaka JafaMJ of meTnhaT'fa 
ftom Campa bound for Suvannabhumi, the great trading centre, to which 
traders even ftom Bharufcaeoha® went, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
(Tambapapm) port . for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, 
and one associated with ports around uhioh Odyssean legends had grown up.» 
The now well-known Baceru-J'atofai’o undoubtedly points out to the exis- 
tenoo of commercial mtercourse between Ihdia and Babylon through the Per- 
sian Gulf. But the most important of aU these is the Supperaka Jataht' > 
whi^ rMords, though in the usual mystic manner, the perilous adventures on 
the high seas undergone by a company of traders who sailed ftom the seaport 
town of Bh^ccta, in a veesol under the inlotage of a Wind but aecW- 

Thestorygivesthenamesofsomeoftheses-points through 

which the tradere passed. They were m suooession as Mows : 
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Aggunak (c) Badhimala {d) NilaknsaBiala («) »». 

(/) Valabhamukha. Now from tbo names and tbe desdnLon 
gi^ m the those are dearly identifiahlo respectively with (a) ^ 
^ ^ PeiJiapa tonohmg the south-eastern end of 

W the AiabMu coast near Aden or some portion of the Somah-land, (e) the 
Bed Sea, (d) Nubia on the N. E. oomor of Afnoa, (e) the canal ]oimng the Hed 
Boa with the Moditoiranoan and (/) the volcano-sea t e., some portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea where voloanoos are still to be seen. ' Thus it shows tbe 
whole Boa-iouto from Broach up to the Moditonanoan passmg thiou^ the 
Persian, Arabian, and the Red Seas. The trade-relauons of India vnth 
Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, Greece and South European oonntnos on the 
Mediterranean are, thus, undeniable.^ 

What commodities wore osporiod and imported^ or what ezohanged 
inland we do not clearly hnow. Of the inland trade we are 
EXPORTS- mostly told of five hundred waggons laden with valuable 
DtPORTS goods. Probably those loads (bhin^am) contamed cloths 
for which Benares was so fomons. Once^ wo read of nee, 
beams and other grams dropped by passmg waggons. But, as pomtedontby 
Subbarao,*’ food-stuf^ could hardly have ontoied m those days mto the trade 
between distant places. The silken robes of EosI^ the woollen rags of Gan- 
dhara^ and the Imon oloths of Kodumbara (m the Punjab)* must have been 
some of the exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steelwork of 
Dasanna or the later Yidida (Bhilsa region in 0 . P ) was suffiraently fcmoua to 
be distributed.* Peacocks and birds must have been moluded. ’ * In general, 
“silks, muslms, the finer serts of oloth and cutlery and armour, brocades, 
embroidones and ruga, porfiimes and drugs, ivoiy and ivory-work, jewi^eiy 
and gold’’ were no doubt "the mam articles which the merohants dealt m ' ' 

It IB essential, for the growth of trade and oommeroe eqjeeially, that 
there should bo fairly developed means of rapid and cheap 
TRANSPORT. oommunioBtion or transport. Of oonrse, m those early days 
we cannot expect much more than carts drawn by animals on 
land, simple boats on nvers and well-oonstruoted ships on the sea. 

1 Sew JayasTOl, J B. 0 B. S., VI, p 193, Infn. Btotraj^teal l<da mOet omim 
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We find nuineiouB reforenoes to loads,' but it is not clear wbat sort of 
roads they were Prof. Rhys Davids says, “There were no made roads, and 
no bridges. The carts struggled along, slowly, through the forests, along the 
tisohs from village to village kept open by the peasants. The pace never ex- 
ceeded twoinilesonhour,8iualler streams werecrossed by gulhes leading down 
to fords, the larger ones by cart femes.”® Probably, things were not quite 
BO pmnitive. Mention of “highwayB” and “royal roads” (maMmagga: 
mahapaOia: rajasnagga) as distinguished fi;om "b 3 m-lBnes” and “bye-road’ 
(upa-patha)^ mi gh t suggest the existence of well-constructed roads. Still 
however the conditioiis do not appear to have been satisfactory. Roads 
were not smooth.* They lay through forests and deserts and beset with 
many dangers : dangers ftom draught, fainme, wild beasts, robbers, demons, 
poisonous trees and so on.® The travellers, often, experienced want of water, ® 
though weUs were dug by the road-side.^ The journey of a caravan through 
desert or forest country is indeed a typical feature of our stories. The Apa- 
nitoha® and Vannupaffia‘ Jatahat throw a flood of light on the difficult way in 
wliich trade was earned on by these caravans. We are told of five kinds of 
wildernesses {kantdraa ) ; those infested with robbers, those in which wild 
beasts abounded, those others vianed by drou^t, demons and fa min e. These 
were m reahty, probably, ' ° the five successive portions of the route over the 
deserts of Rajaputana. 


Whenever the wind blew in their teeth, they rode on in front in Iheir 
carnage with their attendants round them, in order to escape the dust, but 
when the wmd blew from behmd them, then they rode m him fashion in the 
rear of the column. If it was a forest or a shaded or cool tract, the travellers 
kept on their march all the day long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering ihe oxen to <he wheels, ^e oxen were made to 
he down m the middle with the men round them. The leader of the caravan 
with the leading men of his band had to guard at mght. On the day-break, 
agam, the caravan started on its march. " If the portion of the route was an 
empty desert, they had to travel by mght. The sand of the desert grew as 
hot as a bed of charcoal embers at day time, and nobody could walk upon it. 
So they used to ta^ firewood, water, oil, noe and so forth on their carts, and 
only travelled by ni^t.' ® At dawn they used to range their carts in a oirole 
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to form a laagor, with an awning spread overhead, and after an eady 
used to sit in the shade all the day along. When the snn went down, th^ 
had their evening meal ; and so soon as the gronnd became cool, they used to 
yoke their oarts and move forward Travelling on this desert was like voyage- 
ing over the sea : a desert-pilot {tliaUmiySmaha) had to convey them orei 
by knowledge of the stars.' 


And the way was often insecure. Organised hands of robbers, mth 
shields on their i^oulders and swords in bands, lay m wait for these trades- 
men,^ espcoially in the forest. And there were forest-people (atsvmuiianaii) 
at the entrance who led the caravans throngh the dangerous places and were 
paid for.® 

Indeed, the way was wearisome and the process slow lEhe carts ware 
drawn by oxen and the broad runs of their wheels were protected by ircit 
bands.* These oarts or waggons were the ordinary Sahatai ® Bnt thow 
wore oars of richer style, no doubt The raiha or the sulthaydnaia was drawn 
by horses. It had comfortable seats. ® Litters or S%mkdt were used liy the 
royalty and the wealthy.'' 


The groat rivers did, no doubt, furnish means of oommumoation and 
some fooihties of transport. Of bridges wo have no mention ® There w^ 

fording places* and the streams and water courses were crossed byrne^of 
boats.'® There wore canoes (eSadoni&iwotia) also " People made a hvmg 

by convoying poi^lo and goods aoross the rivers. '* 

The Tp'H'if.imfl transport appears to have been greatly developed, though 
not devoid of its own dangers. As already noticed, sea-n^faon 
mon. Voyages were mostly undertaken for pu^oses of 
of morohants,'® though passengers were also takm up 
built of wooden-planks {MruphaUMmY » and were dependent on wind 
SS for Lx onward journey.'® Slnpbuilding was 
as wo have seen ' As to the constmotion of the ships, we are toU ^ ^ 

tL^uto fcame work, there used to be 3 masts {kUpS, mod. 
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{phiyaritani) aai anchors (lanlhSro) * The pflot on board (niyamahi) had 
the charge of the rudder and guided the ship.* 

But there were serious dangers on the high seas. Does not the poor mother 
in one of our Jdtalas say to her son, who is bent upon sailmg to a fer-off 
counfay, that “the sea has many dangers *”* Our stones are full of ship- 
wrecks, indeed Somefames the ship may be swallowed away by whirlpools 
{eoJtara).* But often the timber could not withstand the temble force of 
thw surging waves. There was a leakage. The men on board tried to bale 
the water clear.* And &tiU, when the planks gave way, water rose and the 
ship began to sink, the crew invoked the gods.* The prayers unawailing, 
they had to oatch hold of the planks to be carried wherever their fate liked, to 
unknown and dangerous places * 

It is interesting to notice, en passant, that the Indian mariners like the 
sea-farmg Kioenieians and Babylomans of Ancient times, employed the shore- 
sighting birds (dtsSyiLa) for finding the direction of land during navigation.* 

The conclusion is that transport, on the whole, was very slow, thus 
obsfauotmg the easy ezchange of goods. 


The act of exchange between producer and consumer, or between either 
sysiXMS OF and a rmddleman was done in difierent ways Every villagB 
TEABSACXION. itg remdent traders. Here, for the most part 
buying and selling were done directly, t e , between the producer and the con- 
sumer, probably in indindnal shops, or open market-place. A portion of the 
village prodnoe was sold m the 'Ullage market for local consumption, and the 
surplus, if any, was handed over to the agents in the towns and thence des- 
patched to trade-centres in other parts of the countiy, or ei^orted out of it. 
Imported merchandise was distributed by the same machmery working in the 
opposite direction. In this process, trade passed through the hands of middle- 
men (vSnijd), whose existence cannot be doubted. 

Withm the town as we have seen, there were ^cial streets apporidoned 
to ^fEerent products.* Food-stufEs, > * green grocenes, ' ’ and flowers for the 
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town^ trero apparently bronght only to the gates. Probably near the eates 
or outside ^om also the slaughter-houses (sfi«a) and neat them the mm 

man and the Hng s chef bought their moat.* And there \rere the tsi^ 
[jpSnSgSra : surapam) for the sale of stroi^ liquors.* “The wmiahtm m the 
street was open to view, so that the bhtfthSu coming into town or village &t 
alms, could see flotoher and camage-buildet at work, no less than he could 
wa^thepeosamtonthofidd.”-' Inall these shops (»jp(Mio)fQnmLgthebsmar, 
artades of various kmdswero displayed for sale® or stored within (asiiau^ 
paw),* In most of those cases buying and selling were direct (t e , between 
the producer and the consumer) : the two notable exceptions being those of 
the green-grocers and the com-&otor8. 


It is, indeed, ounous that we do not find any mention or dear reference 
either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal market days, as the S& of 
the modem days, or fhirs (mdSs ) — ^the samSjas^ or fetes do not appear to 
have included any land of market.* 

Another way in which the exchange of goods was earned out was by 
hawkiiig, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for the buyers Hawkers 
roamed about m the streets with their wares just as at present* and traveUed 
&om place to place'* with their goods on a donkey" or on a barrow.’* 
Horses were taken fox sale to kings by the sellers. ’ * 

It IB also interesting to note in this connection that there grew up some 
market-towns (nigamagamaay* “which served as centres of trade m a 
I0CSI1I7 as the name implies and were the natural corrolary of the speo»bied 
industries of the villages” noticed before '* They Bometimes grew up at 
the entrances of great cities like Mithia ' * 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business transaction 
of the day.” “The border mexohant served as a sort of entrepot Merohante 

in the capital cities established relations with the merohants on the borte ' 
They would load their oarts with local produce and give ordm to men m ohargo 
to go to then correspondents on the border and exchange it for the wares m 
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their shops,"’ or for money.^ Tho wares obtained at the border were 
probably forest produce and also possibly goods of other countries.^ 

As already said, the exchange between producers and oonsnmersor 
between either and a middleman was a "fees” bargain. 
FBIOES There were no fixed prices.'* Owing to slow transport, 
mdiindnalistio and small produotion and primiHve maohineiy, 
supply was hampered But nothmg prevented tho producer or the dealer 
&om prcvailmg by competition^ and also by adulteration, and Icnavery 
{TeSkikari),^ and thus bringing about an equation' with a demand “which 
was largdy compact of customary usage and relatively unafieeted by the 
swifter fluctuations termed fashion”’ Merchants were well-known for 
biaggmg (mhaUhav^.* 

We may also note some practices of a more developed competition known 
to-day as “dealmg m futures” or “cornering ” We have already noticed the 
instance of tho danng youth of Benares. Receiving the carhest intimation 
of tho arrival of a ship m port, he proceeded to buy it up whole-sale on credit 
and thus established a "comer” in foreign produce which sent up prices to his 
iminense profits.* The same youth had, sometime before, sent up the price 
of grass by o “limitation of output” in agreement with other “producers ” ' ® 
In another instance two dealers m pots and pans apportioned the streets be- 
tween themselves, each to hawk in his own district, and they also agreed that 
“one might try the streets which the other had already been into.” ' ' 

Haggbng over pnccs seems to have been not an uncommon feature of the 
times.’ * We however hear of a dealer who regards this haggling as n "killing 
work 
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pnoe to a great 

now coming. « wie use of a metal owiency to wlicl we aw 

Money, as a medium of exchange, was mnsem Lidia fi«m «. j 

COBRESOY. of coins r'^wy i 

marketable commodity, Lorn a dead mouse andTkr- ^\t. fl ^ 

“.Sr4infirr^..“‘ ■“I 

were not the only oli^ of gold corns known to the Ja/alm TTe ftcnncatlr 
meet with an ei^tesMon in which the words and *i«m,i«, awassoois 

tod together. Dr. Bhandarkar rightly mfers that suiania m this, as m other 
places whew it is associated with hiranga, must stand not for "gold ’ but a 
type of gold coins TTe also read, m the stones, of gold corns of a still small- 

er denommation, viz , the Stuvnna-mSsalas ® As wc shall see, mata iras a 


as the com was of gold, silver or copper. A suutnm-msala was theiefore a 
gold coin equal to one niasa m weight according to the standard of gold 
coinage • Thus we see that in the days of the JStahis, no less than three 
types of gold coins were omrent Of the lowest value was the mStala, of a 
fiigher denommation was the Suvanina, and of a stall higher denomination, 
the mlMtt. 

Tho most frequent mention, however, is that of a class of coins called 
laMpaTtat (skt. ESrsapanas).'^ Hus laMptna appears to hare been of three 
varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and copper," though gold TsahS- 
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pttno is very seldom lefened to. Thus in tho Odmani^canda Jdtala' where 
the pan of oxen and the horse are priced at 24 and 1000 lahdpa^s respecti- 
vely, they must be silver htM/panas "as ooppei or gold hahdpanas would be 
too low or too high a price to pay for those animals.’’'^ 

On the Eahdpana, Prof. Bapaon’s remarks make everything cleat : “To 
both of the stan&rd coins m question, the silver purdna of 32 rafts and the 
copper pana of 80 rtais, the same name hdrsdpam was sometimes applied. 
T^ double use of the term was probably in ancient tunes only confusing 
whenever the currency of one distnot had to bo compared with that of 
another. We may gather both directly &om the statements of the Law Books, 
and more generally from the study of the coins, that in Ancient India silver 
and copper coinages were often mdependent of each other and circulated in 
diSerent distnots A copper currency was not necessarily regarded as merely 
auxihary to the silver currenoy ; but a copper standard prevailed in some 
distnots just as a silver standard prevailed m others. The word hdr^dpana, 
therefore, may m any particular distnct be supposed to mean the standard 
com whether ofsilvet or copper.’’^ 

The Jdtaht stories also give us tho various token corns of this standard. 
We have kahdpana, adHta-kalidpana, pdda-hahdpana, mdsaka, addha-tndsaht* 
and almost the lowest money-piece of the day.® Tho htkdpana 

(whether of silver or copper) and its smaller tokens mentioned above, were 
qmte mtimately oonnooted not only with the commercial life but also with 
the daily mtercourse of tho penod Whether these instruments of exchange, 
constitatuig of course a currency of standard and token ooins, ware issued 
and regulated by any Central Authoriiy or by private guilds wo have no 
means to ascertam. 


We must here note the purohasing power of money or in other words 
i>nn7w>i3 ^ ^ ineiy oommoditxoSp pau; of oxen was 

worth 24 haUpatyu,'’ a moe plump dog is bought 
for one kahapam.o a decent ass is had for eight hahdpanas* a fish 
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ci<.pp.ni-2,0/.«li0C “ BuotaMS, five mSaabu eimUed one Pihb; on, 

7. J.,n.pp SOB-S. 

8. J.,II,p 247. ' 
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BOONOJlrO AStBCTS 

md for wT5r 

tto dS ““ "? “ smbj' SiSs; I 

cart » a fony’s fim across the nvoris 8 IdhSpams'o and ae rame sL 
asems to haw boon ao cost of a rait to a barber” AH toese mstancos 
giTO a roalwtio piotnw of the vanons transactions of Ao day Kataranr. the 
otdmaty pooplo oonld not go beyond such Iittlo sums of m&alas and laiff- 
iwws. The nobility and the rich people are almost always spofen of in tenas 
Horses were highly pnoed— the pnees tanging firom 
1000 to 6000 lahapanas ' » The KasI cloth was worth 100000 laUpams-'^ 
a sum uudroaint of by tho poor elass All these figures mentioned belbte 
are not, and oannot, however be taken as quite exaot Ibr the roferenoes aw 
only legendary and not in the way of statistical figures like those given in 
Kautilya’a AHJiaioBtra, 

Credit must have been an almost indispensable fiiotor m busmess 

avon m those days. There was, of course, no bank-qatem - 
CREDIT. Tho lioh people had their own strong boxes or rooms 
A great deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold 
and jowallory or even money and these were stowed away m a pillow,’® or 
hidden ifadahttva) in other eonroment places '® The nature and amount 
of tho wealth thus hoarded was sometiines registered on gold or copper 
plates.”' 

People could also deposit money (nidht} with then fisends But this 
oonrse was not always safe, for the foend might spend away and then may 
ofiier hiB daughter in marnage instead ’® 

1. J., n, pp 424and 423-0, 112 

2 . J.HJip 130, <yiv,p 44» 

3. J,I,p 350. 

4 J,lU,p 140 
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6 J,l,p 120 
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11. J,IV,p 138 

12, J, 11,1V 289,305.0 

13. Supra, p 104 

14, J,I,PP 851,460 in,pp 129, IV.pp 7,237 
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Of loans and debts we have alieadj spoken boforo.' Wo do not know 
miinli on this point Perhaps the things were much simpler, as in every other 
sphere of activity in those da 3 ^. 

It is mteresting to note, however, that some forms of instruments of credit 
did prevail A merchant, for instance, makes a purchase on oredit, by depo- 
siting his nng, probably bearing his imtials or other marks of identification, 
as security ^ 

Lastly, we may also note some of the notable weights and measures. 

Among weights we have references to ammana, a measure 

of about four bushels,^ nal%* and pailha {pmsthaf for 
weighing grams etc., and caiubhdga^ and acekaram7 for 
liquids And among measures of distance, wo have angult,^ vidatthi,^ 
yaUh,'° hikUi,'^ usabha'^ gdauia'^ and yojam,^* though the ezaot 
measurements of these are difficult to ascertam now. 


1 Supra, pp 223-24 

2. J,I,p m 

3. J , V, p 237 , Of ifiliuAi Paiita, tV, 1, 13 

4 J ,IV,p 67, VI,pp 360.G 366 (udE2&anSltIa)C(f *'Tho conunoneBt nameforoneof llio 
niiuIlsriii«Bsar«uu6Ii,iAi<ihmeamsimp1y& joint of bamboo. ThemetBl vessels aie nsnally 
shaped Bomelbme like honr-ghiasea, being nsTimrer in tbe middle than at the top and bottom." 
Ommingham quoted by Thomas, dncienlindtim TTeipAisp 26n 

5 J,V,p 297. 

J , V, p 386 
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J , IV, p 21 , VI, p 680 ; an ntablm=i0 i/aifhti=30 feet 

J,V.p 356, pSinite-piniy6(>or ponda (Inua O^abont 1 1/8 m 
14 Reteraoes an many aingma.ar tor the matfei of that all other measnios vansd 
faHnplBOoandtune. O/. drtfofdrtro, H, 19-20, rranNath op oif ,p 80 




dHAPTBR IV 

CONSUMPTION 


C ONSUMPTION deals with the destination of wealth. It is, and must be, 
the aim and object of pioduotion. And, speaking in anothei way, 
production is made possible only by consumption. Therefore, also, the 
quality and quantify of production are only refleotion of consumption. 

Consumption of the produced wealth is dotemuned by the standard 
of lifo which a particular person or society fixes for himself or itself at any 
given period of time. The standard, naturally, difiers among mdividuals as 
well as from class to class. At the same time, this standard of life difieis in 
kind. For the consumption of some commodities may give physical comforts, 
but may bo detrimental to moral well-bemg And the standard of life cannot 
of course be confined withm the limits of physical needs. Marshall says right- 
ly ; "Let us take the term ‘the Standard of Life’ to moan the standard of 
Activities and Wants. Thus on mcrease in the standard of life imphes m 
increase of intolligenoo, energy and self-respect, leading to mote care md 
judgment m expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink that gratrfy 
the appetite, but ofioot no strength, and of ways of hving that are unwhoto- 
some physically and morally.’’’ Thus a higher standard does not 
mean a high o^enditure. The best oonsumption of wealth is, thowfore, tna 
which results m the groatost benefits to mdmdual and to society. 

The customs, the social institutions and the religiouB 
of the people of India, no doubt, have fevoured a stan^rd of 
is oomTOtatively low. In the Jdtaka days we find that the 
ITm^ch bettL than it is to-day. The social custo^ “^ThTtSL 
like the family-system, mamage, and groupings, might have c ^ ^ ^ 
tonndmg mequahties-on one side the ® n,2<d 

starving on the other— and the people at Iwge 5“ pKoepts 

wealth than with the other-world. The bw,ti>e 

there were m plenty, but J and Bioh” 

pxiiuaiy concern of ^e masses. The Q®® _ Mdhawumagfft-^^^* 

dapaUho), discussed so mmutely m t^ wi,^oundmg praises of 

reTals the same thing TheJV«e 

Wisdom (pafim as against Wealth jje of the pei^lo: 

EeaUty. It is Senaka who rightly reflects the mind famihos; 

Elephants, kmd, horses, jewdled eemm to the wealthy, al- 

wJ and fools, educated Md Mahet^)’ 
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wealth ia beloved beeanBe men ore devoted to enjoyment {KantS wrf 6o^- 
roto maniMse). Tbus, it appears that there was no disposition among the 
Jdtofet-people to siant themselves of moderate wants and even Inxniios. 

Aitaoles of consumption are divided into neoessaries and luxniios. Neoes- 
sanes ore, agam, snb-divided into necessaries for existence and those for 
efficiency. This rf oonrse is no hard and fast distinction. 

It IS natoally difficult for ns to got a first-hand, or even a cursory ^ow- 
ledge of the average consumption by the Jaia&i people. We have no statistics, 
no figures whatsoever. We may, however, get a ^impso of the average stand- 
ard of life by reodn^ between the lines of the stories. 

The primary wants, the first necessanes of life, are those of food, 
clothing and shelter. We have seen tW there was ample 
POOS supply of food. The country was largely agricultUTal. The 

poasant-propnetor and his family oonld not, possibly, snfier 
&om want of good nutritions food m&ce of a large and fertile land and 
cattle in their possession. Nor there were no big landlords who could sqneese 
them out of thier food. And the average hand-craftsman, also, was a well-to- 
do man, getting sufficient food m exchai^e of his craft. Of course, the food 
that the average man oonld have was not very noh, ns already stated. 
Bice^ei (yifgu), cakes (puva), vegetables and milk and its products were 
common. While nce-pomdge prepared with powdered sugar, milk and 
honey and cooked with feeah ghee was the food of the noh few ’ Eood was 
both hard and soft (JsbSdam-bhojana) ^ People took meals only twice in a 
day — one in the morning and another m the evening [Tpratarato : sSyamSto).^ 

As for clothing, we may repeat that cotton clothes were commonly 
worn. Suit of olothes {sSfahyugam) was the ordinary 
OMIHnfO. dress < Turbans were commonly worn.® Vat^cUariara is 
the phrase which reveals a common taste for good clothing 
and ornaments.® Bematkmg on the dress of the Mallas of Knrfnara, Prof. 
Bhys Davids says . ‘Ttoonsistedprobabfy of mete lengths of muslin orootton 
cloth; and a smt of a^arel of two or, at the outside, of 3 of these— one to 
wrap around the loins, one to throw over the shonldcrs and one to use as a 
turban.”’ One Jotela informs us that people wore im^argaTnie ^fa m the 
pookete of which they put money or such valuable things.® The rinkni- dass 
could afiord to indulge m little luxuries m the matter of dress The 
Kdsi-Kvftama was famous. 
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ECONOMIC ASPKCTS 


ln1h<' mntliT«flimi>in«, <hiT<’ is not much to ho said, Ordioanly, 
limi-os v.cn Imilt of hrioks with siipctstnicturo of aood ' 
IKII "IN'O Then* i.fro nmdous, looking out into the streets.® The 
houses had generally («o doors — one on tho front and the 
othor on the iisrk side {nijqiiiUara . evUmluiro),^ Tho doors had bolts from 
inyile and Hillside ® A i iiriiei-hottse, nliulting on luo si reels was highly 
{,rij'eil,‘‘ .\itd tlieie Were lug and Mnlvly houses also, well-cnnstmeted and 
(inen-d huth inlern.ilh and e\t'*niallj s\iih fine phsttr-work {sudhSlepana) 
ami hrilllantlv jiaintcd 


They* prtiticU \ want * are necessaries for evstenee. An insuflicicnf supply 
of Ilies» mas ill* itetriniciil il to physieat and even moral welfare of a person. 
\Vf*, jirotiitlili . iie^.T heir of iiieh n want in those dnje. 


11m the jtefijile of the JtHttl.a limes were also fond of Imaincs, aan 
nundier of re fen nee . will “how. Physical necesserics are 
l,tlM’lU1 s higher wants also, lil» 

idinatum i,.imtafion, h isiire and retrestion 

The people in tho e iHs t )<pt iliemsehes wcll-altired Tninming of 
hair and hesid w as < oimnon ni the i .isc of iin n ^ I-adn ' urre fond of oraa- 
nients, as th<*v elwav , are " riower, and perfumes were lergeli consumed 
ns we saw hefore Apsit from d nh recreation, ihuro were frequent festiiais 
in w hieh t lie poor .»«d t ho rich dike I ook pari " 
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SECTION IV 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 




INTRODUCTORY 


S o -BAA EJkVE, mote 01 less, easily discnssed the vaiions at^ecte of 

OUT study : politioal, adsunisteative and economic. It is now, wlien 
we come to the Sooial side of the picture, that we are oon&onted with 
innumoable obstacles. It is here that we are faced with problems that are 
not so easy to solve. Theories abound here, and from that angle, the 
Bubject has been probed into Siok in his valuable work and by many 
other sohdais. Therefore we shall not go here into deep theoretical dis- 
cussion but briefiy notice soma of the outstanding features of the social life 
of tile people, with a view to gia^ the oc^naiy life and activities, 

and also the mind and thoughts prevailing in those days. 



CHAPTEE I 


THE SOCIAL STEUCTUEE 


T he SOCUIi sibhcihre of Ancient India was mainly based on caste-sj^siem. 

It waSj in fatit, tbe backbone of Ancient Indian society Of conise, 
we cannot aspect as bigbly developed a system of caste finm oni stones as 
that m the Biabmanical Law Books. There are two phases of the matter. 
In the oidinaiy ciicnmstanees we find no mention whatsoever of caste and 
eveiything that it implies. But when moiahiy gams gronnd, and the staiT 
has to deal with Brahmana characters, caste-^stinctions and alhed mattezs 
do appear 

Let ns first take the theoretical side of the picture The theory had 
established itself, or at least was beginning to do so. that the Cheat Brahma 
created the world. 

THEOBETiCiAL And as regards the origm of the caste-system it is said • 
VIEW. 

Ajjenam Anya paffiactm jaiiinda 
Vesta lasim parieariyaTi ca Suidd 
JJpdgu paceelam yaihd padcsam 
Katahu ele Vasind It SJiu ’ 


“BmhnimB he made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas : Tessa’s plough tie land ; 

Snddas he servants made to obey the rest ; 

Thus from the first went forth bis high behest ; ^ 
and then, "We see those rules enforced befiire our ^es” 

No doubt the law of society evolved fim the most part out of ^ 
captions of religum. Tbe UddalaU-Jdtala^ ss. rf eo^, 

antonthisp^ Miepenetmtdngy«/h«a, there, first deckmtto^ 

duot IS theonly way to bhss’ : {sasamyamam caranam ^ ^^ften 
sand Vedas wiU not safety himg rf “ 

who is a true Btahmana ? When ^ „jeofe aU 

Brahmana as he apparwtly sees m mal vrater, offeis 

worldly thonghts, takes tlie fire with Idm, ^ a+w &alt wjii 
La^ up the saorifieial post,* the Sf 5 vitees 

this oono4»<» “d replies in hie own way, giving out tie use 
that a Brahmana should possess,' and then says 


1 . J,VI.p 207 -G 89 B 
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“KhaibiyS, BrShmam, Yessd, Stdia and Oandala PuMmsS, 

AU these can be oompassioiiate, can vnaa. Nirvana’s bliss: 

Bone among all the saints is found who woise oi better is.” < 

Does this not show that there were in existence the above-mentioned olssses, 
at least * 

Look at the SHammamsa Jataka^ also. The gdihas say, that birth and 
caste {jati ca wmtio ca) cause conceit : vrctne (sflam) is the highest : Khat- 
ti^, Brahmsns, Vessa, Sodda, Candala and Pnkusa — all become equal in 
the world of the godsj if they have acted virtuously here 

The same enumeialion of classes of the people, and tihe same ideal of their 
equality, obviously viewed from ethioal standpomt, are given again in the 
Amba JMahaf and other instances are not wanting,^ above all iiie most 
vrondeifiil versos of the Bhiii tdoUa J ataha^ with their scathing remarks on the 
social conditions of the day. 

This IS quite sufficient to show that, however much the reformist section 
of the society of the tunes mi^t try, as in the present day, to belittle the im- 
portance of birth, caste, the Vedas and the Brahmanas and exalt the import- 
ance of virtue as she means to salvation, the division of society into classes 
named above, was s fait aeeomph ® 

But did this olasa-distinction amount to caste-syssem as we understand 
it to-day or even that presented in the Brahmanical Law Books ? The question 
18 indeed too big and complicated for us to answer at present We may only 
take a general notice of the data presented in the JataJsas on this pomt, and 
need not bother ourselves with any technical aspect of the muoh-spoken-of 
oasto-system 


CWscruggles and conflicting Mumicbb belong to all epochs, and ars 
grafted on the moat diverse of somal constitutions. And the present day 
caste-system is the outcome of various mcidents and ourrente in 

one auothra tbiongli the ages ^ 


Let us first take the Btahmanaa and see in what position they stood in 
the social structure of the times. 


The Siohmonos, of all the classes, seem to have formed a homogenous 
XEEBbaB- togetiior by the consciousness of bemg the 

M 4 NAS. premier caste® the only one enjoying the privilege of 

carteJn „ ..1 ® sacrifice® and by the observance of 

certam custonM, rdatmg especially to cow mhmm and commensolity with a 
1 *« - 
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view to piesetve the punty of blood and ceretnoiual oleanlmeas.’ Bui this 
land of ezelnsivenesB of the BrShnunio olass essied only in idea. We 
sea fiegnent dgpottuiea feom the fi»d standsid of life. Whetl® fins 
wss a degoneratzon set in among the desoendants of the older Brahmaqa eoio. 
nisfe of the east feom the west and aeoalsiated and completed by the motate 
with non-;diyan Btahmanas, we are not hero to aseertain ^ Ae Bick says, the 
great mass of Brahmanoa, spread over Ifee whole of Borthem Mm, d^ net 
oonstituto a well-OTgamsed body with a ehief and a eouneil.’ The Biahmana of 
the JfSialas is not very materially different feom a member of any other dan. 
He IS to be found in all walks of life: “we see him now as a teadher asking the 
new soholai about the honorarium ho has brooght, now ho meets ns hdund 
the ploo^, now in the oouxt of the king intcrpretmg signs and dreams or pie- 
dioting from the oonstollationofthe stats the fntnre of the newfy-boxnpnnce, 
now as a rioh merohant in the midst of his aceumulated treasnres, now at the 
head of a big oaiavan.”* 


It may ba that some of the stories do commit the mistake of mneh orer* 
drawing the picture, in as mueh as they give e proindiced and contemptnom 
view of tho Btahmanas. In many cases, for instance, ihe BtahmsMs sie 
represented as greedy, shameless and immoral and serve as a foil to lie Shst- 
tiyas who play the part of the virtuous and noble bnmamty * The w^ 
of the Junha JStaU^ narrates the sbamefnl bohomout of a Brahmans ifeo 
pours out his wisdom only to fetch a handsome reward from the Sm- 
Thogroedmossof the Brahmaijas a feeguenUy 

ebsa^ tho bitter remarks of the Bodhisatta of the BhCn dofte Jdtoto 
The saroastie name OiaHya (fond of eating) gven to them a 
ThewwroftJte’s greedy nature we have already seen But, on the ^ ^ 
it aeema to us that the inetanoes, though they em exaggerated a ^ 
reflect perhaps one side of the aotual conditions Sor we «» 

figures of 'true,’ ♦ e., noble Brahmaijas, in the Brahmamoel sense. 

Fmk'o distinguishes, and righfly, 

o^the "prop®/' w.. ttoso 

TWO KISDS. ideal sketched in the older sraptuire loies of 

t.e., those who did not mueh confom to the ^ 
their class, followed all sorts of ooeupations a nd repreeen 
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portion of ftffli olaas. Let us notice a little further, with rogaid to these 
two types of Biahmanos. 

The Brahinana of fte first kind ordinarily passed through these stages 
inhiB life : when grown up, ho goes to a teacher, studies the 
TSE ‘XSW 7edas, then sets up a household, later rononnces the worldly 
BBaHUANAS. life and goes to the forest where he lives rather as a hermit 
or surrounded hy a host of pupils and ascetics and which he 
quits in course of time to taka up the life of the ascetic and live hy begging. * 

This seems to he the normal course of li& of the Brahmana of the first 
type. Stdl there may he some difierences and xhe diflereut stages may over- 
lap one another as we often notiee ^ This is hut natural, for wo cannot think 
of all the Brahmanas as strictly observing the rules of the fonr aSramas of 
oia.» 

Our stories ace quite erplieit on the first stage of the Brahmanas, 
Bxroy. ®**’ Btn^ir-life (ajjhenam). But we shall better 

reserve this subject for a sqiaratB chapter on Education 

as a whole. 

Regarding Sacnfiee {ahvjlaggt), the stories do not enlighten ns «mnh 
"They only mention it, in order to ejiihit its worthlessness 
aACSmoE and dlnstrate the awindling ways of the greedy •RrSi.T^.y.,^ 
m filing their pockets ” The BAfindaWo /atoJa. for instance 
m so many pietomg gathas, hurls a scathing mdiotment upon the RT£T'Tn.„..p 
of the times who caused the slaughter of dumb and harmless cresturee 
struggling to the last breath” and who "wore tong fiauds to beanik the 
simple and strip hto bare at last.”- One of the interesting references giZ 
out lioiQ in &I 1 oS'liAnd mannor is this * ^ 

“The priests a shoot of Butea (pdaBogaifM^ must hold. 

As part o’ the nte sacred feom days of old ; 

Indta’B right arm ’tis called, but were it so. 

Would Indta tnumph o’er his demon foe 
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But the 'true’ Brnlimanag, honestly porfonning thcii dntios, did 
iiiidoubtodly enjoy certain pimlcgos ’ Bespcct (ana) they 
THEIR generally received Irom the people Thou^ the stones seem 

F&IVHLEQES. 1,0 maho their position mfcrior to that of the Ehattiyas, 
ire cannot forget that they ordinarily wore held in respect 
and honour by the people. Brahmins are men of upright liIe.dhai»tn:U 
honii BtShmana^ — ^muy he taken ns an utterance of those lespectfid pei^le 
And the privilege of dSna i.e , of receiving presents, the Brahmsnas of the 
jfdtahis enjoy in a much greater measure. In this oonncotion we may tecoD, 
vrhat wo have already noticed, the liberality of the kings which probably laid 
the foundation for tiio wealth of individual Brnhmnnas» os Pick suggests,* 
and which was, if not a duly, at least a recognized virtue ® Not only kmgs, 
the people in general used also to givo gifts to Hie Brahmanas uhose servicea 
they roquuod on various occasions. On certain oecasions, for instance, they 
invited the Brahmanas to meals (BSlmana-mcanalam) they came, tothed 
and washed their face ; in the meantime tho ricc was taken from the fire and 
set to cool down : then tho guest-water (iaWitnodaUm) was given and to 
dishes placed Iisforo them After fim'shing the meals they took the gifts 
(vScanalam), uttered benidiolion (tnangalam) and went away. 


Whether the Brahmanas also enjoyed immolestabihty (aj^yaia) an^ 
muuitv from execution (avadhyala) cannot be detennin^ with 

stones Most probably they wore free from taxes, for whenever the gew 


towfttds tliom,® 

But a large majority of the Brahmanas was represented by those o 

whom Fiok has hired to oall 'proper or worldly ^ ^ 

The Jdtaios seem to attaoh a *°th^®oidM^ruru- 

^ belongmg to tho North “J' ,r tIL 

^EDLY’ Panoala land) i c , tho j ^ dosoent. tned 

BBSHMANAS. Brahmanas, probably oonsnoois of their n gu 

to observe the r ules and prescriptions of their oto 1° *^>0 ^ 

0 . 282 , 

^ded £nm> '*e»<i. 
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ystaha^ m notioe the pride mth ivUoli ihe BtalaQBQa, in reply to 
tile Ctqidala’B question, soys ; "I am a BrSbmaija from tlte north.” In the 
Mangah JSiahfi enoh an Udicea BrShma^a is pitted against a wordly 
native Biahmana. In the MahSsupina Jataka,^ again, it is an Vdiaxi Brili- 
mava vrho exposes tho ftands praotised upon tiie king by the Biahmanas in 
hisseivioe. 


IhTls tre clearly see a marked distinotion beii^ made between the Brah- 
manas settled £n>m the north (-west) «.&, those whom we have called the 
‘true’ or ‘proper’ Brahmanas and others of the eastern land who had deviated 
fcom the rales and prcsoriptions of their olass and whom we may call 
•wotiaiy.’ 


These worldly Brahmanas followed, as we said before, all sorts of 
VASDSDOOOU. vocations which might , bennworthy from the stricter Brah- 
£&XiaKS. manical view-point. The Laaa-Brahmana, JStaIca* gives a 
list of ten classes of Brahmanas as follows:— 


1. "Some cany sacks npon theii backs, root-filled and fastened ti^t ; 
They gather healiag herbs, they bathe and magic spells recite. 
These ate physician-like {T^cchahisima). 


2. Soma catty bells and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot thay can drive with skill, and messages can bring : 
These are Kka servants {ParicciTahasamfl ), , . . 


S. With waterpot and crooked stafi some nm to meet the Iring, 
®iion^ all the towns and villageB, and as they follow, sing — 
In wood or town we never budge, nntil a gift yon bring ’ 
lake tax-men (llTfig^dKaiasafflR) these importonate 


A &me with long nails and h^ limbs, fonl teeth, and matted hair, 
wvered with dust and dtrt-hegiimed as beggai-mcn they fare: 
Hewers of wood {KhSnvgMtasamS)..,, 

6. and MJco fruit, rose-apple, mangoes tine, 

labnj-firuiland plsnks of wood, tooth-brash and smoking-pipe, 
honey sweet, and ointment too, 

^ these they make their traffic m, and many other thmg . 
inese are like meichanta {VSnijaltasamd),.,. 


6 . 


tone follow trade, and hnsbandiy, Jmi 
«oy give and take in marriage, and their 
Vessa and Ambattha these (Soma 


infold, 
sell for gold: 
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Y I r to gmda a caravan bcforo Uio merchants stand • * 

tiko herdsmen those or bandits bold {Sm^opantiSiOi) 

&mo build thorn huts and lay them traps in any woodland nlsiKi, 
wtoh dsh and tortoises, tbo hare, vrild-cat and hsard aW; , 
Himtora are these (LuiMS) 


OOiors for love of gold Iio dona beneath the royal bed, 

At Somn-saorifico : the langs hatlung above their head ' 
Tlussa fttu lifea bAtbors (Malama^antisawa) , 


AH these, in Vidhnta’a eyes, though Brahnmiias by birth, ate not notUij 
of being eallod Brahmanas : "apctdle ftaAman^-strayed have they.” And 

ovon if tlio picture givnn by Vidhtua boa projudiced and an oiiaggetated oa^ 

we cannot fail to see from othm passages also “whore a snl^eobve colonniig 
on the part of tho narrator is oat of tlio question," that the Brahnmn»s iA 
follow such professions and that they did form an ostremoly paitHsdoanid 
Booicty, not a body solely confined to tho study of tho Vedas and tho jaafoe 
nuiaco of saarificca. 


Tn the first place, tho Brahmanas were employed by the kings ftv seen- 
ficc , in tho Mahitupina Jalala,^ tho King is foghtesed 
SACBIFIGG with ovii droams. Ho asks tho Biahmdnps at once lAo 
readily advise him to preform a complete fonrfbld sacn&s 
fyaSbaealvlkefta) In another atoiy,’ also, tho BiSlimanns are called i^a 
by the king to avert tho impending nusfortimo. and the Brahmasss, hots 
also, advise him to perfonn the fourfold sacrifice Tho king orders a great 
crowd of victims which is brought and fasiencd to tho states (mMjm 
fhfiufipanfto) When however the king later loams tho tme oanso of the 
moan, ho causes tdic sacrificial pit (yatltlddataml to bo destroyed. 

These and snoh other instances,^ no doubt, surest tho conoliision that 
tlio practice of sacrifioo was still adhond to, though it seems to have began 
to doeline duimg tho period of our narratives 

But the most prominent of tho Eiahmamool professions pieswited in tbs 
JStskai aro those of droam-readtng {mpmpSlhaM) and fiwtane-felliag 
(nmitl^, which enabled them to praotice ftaud and dec^tiononaterge 
scale.*’ 
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Hero no see that aoootioisin, xoagio sad demon-nDtship are tahm for gnutbed 
ns belonging to the BrShmaQOB. Of some of these mantas or msgio moa^tioiiB 
aud their omplojmient wo read in Idie stories. VeidIMammga' could 
bring about a ram of preoioqs stones at a certain position of the stais. It 
was very valoablo {aggTiomakaraho). TaOumjayamanta^ was a clutna with 
the help of which one conquered the earth. OvntSmanivt^S^ was a charm 
which enabled One to follow after the lapse of 12 years in the steps of those 
that have gone away. 

Magio and dcmou'wordiip go together. Aa 'Ftek asye, "the anmeiit 
bolief ill an innnmotablo nninber of small supertetrostcisl beings, who as tree 
or snake gods ondangor the bib of man, foighten him as rnan-eamig or child- 
robbing demons or 'tottaro lum as disease-bringing spirits, ocetpies natntalfy, 
m one nonativos whiob reflect the oonceptnol world of the lower people, an 
important plaoo.”^ And the art of making these beings liarmless or oesM 
thiQugh magic practices is known. This is esUed BhStavtjS ® lEhis srt of 
o'coicism was mainly employed in freeing the “possessed” of the evil spmt 
dwelling in them (ttmanussamddhassa).^ 

Besides alltheso^ which were no doubt "crafts” which could brmghveli- 

liood,® there were many other oivfl professions m whioh the Brshmsaas ware 
to bo seen engaged. 

The medical profession (Vgja/xmma) in 
MBDlOAIi people separated itself from the 
faoFESSiOK. seems to have boon principally 


general ‘wHoh among mwt 
I beginning from the ^pintnal, 
a matter for the Brihaiaios, 


as many a xofezence will show.® 

Tho land-cultivating and cattle rearing Brahmna, ».e., one 

agrioulti^ puramts ikassaU-Bfanaya) i^ - ^ 

AGRiODIr- a more permanently reonrnag fignm, ^aa 

With his sonto the field and plou^ 7 

oolleots tho weeds and bums them. ^ another s^, ’ ’ 
mann foimor comploming, as one of his osen is n. sow 

drive tho plough. Elsewheto a Bral^na ® ^ jjd mth 

unyoking his oxen after ploughing and Ijeg™ ^ ^ possessiilg 

asW-’* Sometimes these farmers wero much moxe wauw^_g____ 
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MtE SOCIAL STRTJOTtJKB 


as many as' 1000 harisas of laud.' Tlie MaMaSta Btahmim aie fceguently 
lefened to in ov stones.^ How snch gieat wealtib aiose and Itow it was 
em^loTed we cannot now asceitain. 

Ttads they also earned on, both as an ordinaty hawket^ and as a big mer- 
XKAlffl. ebsnt pdnee.* Othez oallngs ado;^ed by the Biahmanas 
axe those of a hunter,’ a carpenter,’ a shepheid’ an aichet’ and so on. 

Xhna we see that the vast majority of the Biabmanas, hke the rest of tim 
people, followed whatever profession they liked and which conld give them 
then hvelihood, nntuindfnl of the Tedic studies or saerifioia} rites. Xhe poor 
BiShmana farmer of the SmndaiUa-JSUihi, of whom we ^oke a while ago, 
IS able to commit to memory a giiigle verse with great difficulty and at the 
deeidve moment says befeire the king esBotly the opposite of what he wants 
to say.® 

In the words of Bick, “with the Brahmana agricnltorists, merdbauts, 
huntersandcarpenteta, we leave she sohtaryhei^t upon which is enthroned 
the Brahmana, vdio is raised according to his own thooiy above all othor mem- 
bets of society, and descend to the motely gronps of people whore the care 
for material existence drives out all spiritual interests and throws into the 
shade the question relating to birth and caste.” ' ® 

_^In the Jatakaa, as in the general Bnddluat literature, the pmtniar 

KHATHTAa “ soMety 18 generally assigned to the Khatriyas instead 

of the Bxahmanas. 


A Khattiya has always an am of superiority about bis pereon. "We prob- 
coHSototja. ^ addressed by his name or in the second 

HESS Off person beloaguig to the lower olasses* lathe 

BUPERioam Qmgwmdla Jdtdka'^ < we see the mother of TCnig Udaya whom 
the bwber Gai^ala has called by his femily name 
orying out migrily; ‘•Hiig hweaste abampooing sun of a 
barber (M^am mOamajjawi wjftdpitoptttto) does not know his place ■ he 
^gh-descended (pasom patUvmanm 'son 

^^tta. W with regard to a Brahmana, the Khatbyase^to be 

^muarfhis8upoTOrity,aomuoh8othallangArmdania, fmfostance, 
the ^roSito s son, a man of low forth {BrSimano » and 

lumeelf he calls amnbhmmKhaUtsawmie jsto. horn of a^ nn&en^lin^ 
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noblo8, i.e., "in a fanuly the mwnbors of which both on thoir fathci’c and their 
mother's side were rocogmzcd as KhatUyos " From tins it mote ovoi uppm 
cleat that the Khattiyas too attached groat unjurianco to purity of blood and 
would not regard oven the son of a Eiiattiya by a BrShmona wife as a tmo-bom 
Xhattiya.' 

And in tho enumeration of the castes tlio Ehattiyos ate almost nlsSys 
znontionod first : KhalUyS BrahmanS YessS SuddS CaiidSla-Pulkum ‘ 
may be duo partly to tho fact, that tho Buddhist writers were ill-disposed to- 
wards Brahmamsm, and Jiarily, perhaps to a greater extent, to tho actual 
buponority of tho rubng class in general and tho degraded condition of tho 
Bruhraaiiuks in tho cost ^ 

Also, tho KJiattiyos of the lime seem to show as much zeal as tho Brah- 
mantas in tho study of tho Vedas and other SSsInts and, os no 
EVEN tN havo scon, many of thorn wont to stay at tho famous 
Uiiivoisity of Thkltasila Hence tho snpononty of thcic 
class opppnrs not only in tho social and pohticiil domam 
wluch was assured to them through tLeir material power itself, but oven m 
spiritual field they ivero not mferior to tho Bralmiapas 

Now, what constituted this Khattiya class * As in tho Bpie,^ and prob- 
oblr in a somewhat narrower sonsp, tho Jatalas iindorstand by a Ktottiya a 
mombur of tho ruling class which inclndos tho long, his groat lor^Md vassals, 
olong with tho higher portions of tho onny. ® As such tho term Khatiiya may 
well coriospond to tho Vodio ffiyanya.® 

The Khottiyas hod porhaps the solo or main duty of drfoudingthob^ 
of tioir country and so far they could bo looked upw as 

But hko tho Brahmauas, tho Khattiya also could and ^ 
Snsolfm any occupation ho liked without any rostaotion of olosB^ionscMm 

ness ® . 
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nn Gdhapatt engages Wmaelf in wlintovar ooonpafion ba Kl.. i . 
OTcm as the tonn denotes, tho GaluipaU class embraoM in its foSi 
traders and Iinsmessmen, the craftsmen and tCa^ 
m tlie oouiso of out investigation of the Boonomio life oS dlv h StS 
lai^ nw88, & cunglomoration of diilormg groups of pooplo foIWitio> iiifc 

closed rank, will a social oxolusivenesa aboitt them or T^nindS mi« 
bming them all, the Oahapatia can Lc diffcrealiatod fiom tie Khaiiirasaiid 
the Brahmanas on the one hand and tlie Suddas and other lower stra^tie 
people on tho other. A distmotive atmosphere does, no doubt, snaonad this 
class of the Gahapalts. 


It is interesting to note in this oonncction that these CWiepejis ate oho 
THE IBBBAB ** ISbhas {Ihihyas) in onr Jdtalat. IHus term, Wi, 

moanmg wealthy, oeonrs also in one of tho Upanisaifi aed is 
OttcofthoflodA'rfie/sof Afoka;® by it is, no doubt, designated the nohiim»t 
and middle class of the society of the times 

Of those VAhas, one of the gaGids in tho Bhuniatla JdUiLa* sajs, 
"Yalhdpi mbhd dhatiandhatHlaheltt 
Kummdni idnnti pulM paOmyd ...” 

The most important and aiistooratio representative of the Gbispofi dIsbs 
IB, of course, the SdSa whom wo have already known befoie and titenlim 
we need not repeat hero what wo have already said about his position, states 
and functions. 


Almost synonymous with tho word Gdhapah is the word KntumHo la 
the JdUihtt a It also denotes members of the oHisin clsss, as 
THE KVTOJ&- a rule like tho GaJiapalia, wealthy citizacs at the head of a 
BIKA " household. Tho Kvtumbikata hvod in towns and villagss, kt 
mostly in villages : a leading citizen (nagctmvdn kdapiik) 
seeks for his son tho daughter of a Kviuthbtla living m a village. The A«(*w 
bilas Iving in the town, engage m some business or the other, like that of 
a oomsollmg {dhafldlawllxya) ® Sometimes they aw very mb. oanying m 
extensive trodo.* Tho Evkindnlae m tho village ate weD-to-do peaosnt- 


1 as Sourt’s romarla Tho Yvijaa oro, lo BiShmnio 
onlUTOtoriaiidmoMhoiita. tntBiriMhorth^taromoallmgttemyi^^_^ g£^ X- 
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During the cotuse of oni study of the Ecouomic life of the times, 'Re 
noticed the two main, tiado-assooiations, mz., the meichant 
GUtUD C&SIES. unions and the ciaft-gnilds.' “We suTr that merchants ofcen 
formed into a union having the characteristics of the hemdi- 
tariness of membeiahip and the institution of the elder {JeffhdUa). Ivlth 
UEBCEAITE gradual development of trade relations and the growing 

01^- complexities of society, the significance and the inner com- 

pactness of, and the sense of sohdarity among, those unions deepened. 
Being similar to the castes on account of the traditional organization, they 
gradually got, in conise of time, certain rules mid customs of their own and 
tended to appear a distinct order in the somal stmctuie. 

The distmctivo appearance of a class hy itself is much more pronounced 
ABUSAlf in'the case of the manufectuieis and the handioiaftanen. Here, 

rc.tB H as already noted, we see three circumstances; local division 
of diflierent kinds of work, hereditary ciaraoter of branches 
of profession and the emstence of an elder. These indicate clearly a compact 
organization of handicrafts into guilds. Such -were the orgsnizations of 
potters, of ^ths, carpenters, ivory-carvers and so on. With regard to 
these, Eick li^tly observes, “....the more in the course of centuries the 
caste theory ohtaiued currency, the greater the exelnsrsreness of, and respect 
for, the leadi^ castes, the more did the manufacturers’ corpcaations become 
incorporated iu the caste order After the esample set by the nobilitv and 
the Eiahmamcal caste, they snetounded themselves -with litnar-.tim's by which 
a ttotninon bed and a common table were forbidden with msmhers of castes 

who on account of the lowness of their race occupied a lower stage of human 
society than they themselves ^ 



*= ui tiuaeanifin ana most or tue mana&ctures mentioned 

THE mr. despised classes consisting of the Caudalas and 

OEGASIZED ' he, m the social structure of the day, a ’ imrTCiTnw,, 

masses and chaotic- mass of the people which resists, more or less, 
' ®J‘’^a'ttem.pt at classification. Ihfliis are mcIudedGie great 

corporariems. the wandS 
^ersard musicians who roam from village to tillage, ekmg oufrt^ 

whS'hJi™ ev^Lms Sd 

° bieadand then, the herdsme^ thehn^eis 

Md he fishermen hvmg m the country, in the forest and iu the 

A.parl ar^ who are exolnsivuly in the service of the king 

tramp eSj'rt large mass of these peepfe 

^ dfficnHy by catering fw the 
(uafalwhoUveeinrSe festivities. We lead^ dancer 

uvesma village, notfarfromBenares. and goes with his wife into 
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the toTO, wlsore lio gats money throu^ dancing and sin^.' SIsevW 
a dancing family {miahxhdam) maintains itself by begging. Other aerabate 
Bhowjng the javolme ^noo* and osiibiting a wooden pi^pet norked bj 
hand, < tbo tumblots Tolling about and playing on the gtoimd® and the insgleis 
(wflydXdiB) deceiving the pooplo’e eight with then slei^t petfbnmng on the 
stago® are somo of tho leproscntativea of this class of ‘tramps.’ 

In the same category of wandering jugglers, are to be placed the sasbe- 
ohaim^ {aTagunihika). They are seen ronimng about femi village to viDage 
cshibiting their ohatms and powers over tho snakes.’’ One such snake-cbaimot 
trains a monkey (mallofo), gives him an antidote (osadham gShSptbiS) and 
thon allows to play with a snake and in this way cams his hvehhood ® An 
other also has trained an ape ; when a festival is announced (ussave gkuHiij, 
ho keeps it with a grain merchant, travels seven days and then lets ^ snake 
play (ttkim hlSpenlo).* These snake-charmers were clever in their basinesa 
of catchmg tho snakes. Tho BhUriiatta SSiala ' ° desenbes in nunote detaih 
how tho snake-charmer Alambdyona drat anomts his body with some drug, 
oats a little of it, seizes tho snake by the toil, and holdmg him &Bt, opims ins 
mouth and spits into it the drug that he hunsidf has eaten, thon presses him 
like a pillow and then at last throws him into a basket of oreepers (Valgum) 
Tlio story also desenbes tiio vanous appearances tho snake has to make at tho 
order of his master. Tlic snake tharmcr was of course a postmaster m enimg 
snake-bitcs.' ’ 

Wo have also mention of a mougoose-tomei (Imidadawako) of whom it is 
said that his was a somic occupation (jparaUmtiguUdbTimd^ 

Then there w ore the musicians (Gmidhalbx) and their oo-aifaets OcoasioM 
wore not rare in those days when fesbvitips (samajja) were held and psopls 
enjoyed music and dance. The above-mentioned dancers themselves 
often made singing end playing on musical mstnunents accompany fa® 
dances. And thero wore professional nmsicituiE also who came to the tesb 
and earned thou livelihood by thdr music A drummer (bkeriiditdci awng 
in a village, goes with his son to tho city when a fesbi^ is announo^P"^ 
on the drum in the midst of the gathering of tho people nnd goto a good e 
money.’® Elsewhere we meet with a oonoh-biower (sankbadnamalaj^ 
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tha same way earns mon^ by blowa^ on bis conch. ’ And there wcte mastei- 
.r-nM-niaiiB also Ilka GtttMla* and Sa^a* employed ia courte and by private 
persons. 

All these arlasta, as described before, were a disorganized mass. Tet by 
reason of a common profession they tended, gtadnaHy, to form a sort of com- 
bination, which eventually marked them off as a separate class by itself. TYe 
even notice some of the characteristics of an organizatioii. Some of these 
professions were hereditary.'* To this may bo added the fact that these pro- 
fssrions were veiy little respectable and riiat, consequently, these men were 
forced to live in isolation. Still, however, 'the JaCaias do not make ns feel 
that thqy in anyway formed a strict caste ; nor was there in -them the feeling 
of race-commmiity, a &cior which, according to Tick,’ is of great importance 
in the formarion of the demised castes. 

In tha oonclnding g^has of the Tittira JStabi* we witness an admirable 
picture of the life of one of such itinerant people and of tho sphere in which 
their destiny enfolded itself : 

“As pedlar thro’ Eab-figa land 
Bon^ roads he travd^led, staff m hand : 

'With aciohats he has been fomtd. 

And harmless beast m toils has bound , 

With dieers too has often played. 

And snares for httle birds he laid ; 

In oroirda with oodgel-sticks has fought. 

And gain by measuring oom bas sought ; 
false to bis vows m midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood aveay ; 

His hands he burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold.” 


hlbre settled than these wandering and restless people 'were the herdsmen, 
the huntsmen, tiba fishermen and the foresters. On account of their work, 
they inclmed more to lead a sohtary hfb away from towns, cities and even 
villages. We observe such people in. 'the Kvmla Jafaha:’’ cowherds 
{gopSUkS), netherds (pasup^abf], grasa-cutters (itnaMTala), stick-gatherers 
(JuaffMMrala) and tho foresters (vanalamnnka). These people no donbt had 
to visit now and then villages and towns nearby to sell the foiest-prodgce 
and get them hvelihood. But in general they led an isolated life. Sometimes 
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liowaver they were ia a sofflciently great number to umto into a vjllogo oom- 
mniuty and then they might have formed an organization snnilar, for ezamjilo, 
to that of the artiaans < 

It IB interesting to hnd that among fishermen there wore difiereni dcstg- 
nations which appear to coincide with the names of modern fisbcimon oistes, 
Thus tho fishermen with nets and baskote IjaMtumviSm) «me called 
sud^euv^isto-dayanamoofaclBss of fishermen ^ Thefishermon withtlic 
poles were called b&lmkS * 

Taming our eyes again to the busy society of the villages and towns, we 
cart a glance over another class of people, that of the setrieg 
THS SBBVlKa ‘composed of all possible elements of tho 

CLASSES population difieiiiig m pomt of race and professional wotk ' 
And though wc most with men of higher and anstooratio 
castes engaged ae doy-labonwrs (bhataJea) m times of distress as is the fate 
of the poor giAapfOi of the Svtano JSioka^ and of tho three Btamiana 
girls of the Brnmnahamsa JStalsa,^ they formed a small fisgment of the 
setTOig claasQs: the nia]oiity of these servieg pei^lo camo fiom famliw in 
whwh the profession was hereditary, as we find m tho Kimama^MA Mala 
However lU-paid and ill-treated the day-labourers mi^t have hem, their ht 
was bettor than that of the slaves, as we have already soon. And as tegmds 
slaves (ddsa). With whom we have already become faimbai, we may le^ 
here only this, that they were diawn fcom aU classes under ~ 
Btano^^thoir lot was miserable . their status low , but m spito rf thou hw 
status they occupied m aomety a position m some respecto di^t ^ 
that of the despiaodetaaaes to be noticed shortly. They 
as impure, like the latter, for they had to work for thoir 

oonseqnently, they were not bound up into a oBste 

We now come to ihe loimt strata of the sodd .g 

Speakmgof tho caste m the Bpios ^ 

^ ^ gjjgtjo term 



blood and henoe osoiuaeu »«»»» — ^ 
“ rn'to 10^. 


Bonwwnies , a j 
of those people were the hill-tubea reduced 

1. SeB,foruiBtanM, JT 
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sociroix)Gi(iAi coNiHinoNs 


hoW Bisten tlioiMBnd Braliaumas lost mto (aMnmB 
boMuso nnknoTO^y thongb, took food -wlnoh hod boan pdlnted byoon- 
toot Twa tho leai^ of a Covdalo’s meol (O'ojijIalBca.afeMato) M a 
too mdka, ’ o Br51inm?a eominits sweiaa bocovse Hb hob eatoi) 

too iMTings liom a CbidSla’s dish. The fear of polluhon is not confiaed to 
too Brfihmoims alono A Oandala ts on his way to the gate of tho town, bat 
onooimleiB too daughtar of too Sotftfhi and, ntfaaotod by het beauty, staads 
gaaing. Tho girl, pooping through too ouitain of her pahuiguin, sees him and 
asks ; "Who is toat *” and as too answor comes: "A Capd^, nqi lady," 
she cries out : "Bah • I have soon somothing irhioh bungs bad Iqokl” and 
washing her eyes with soonted water sho turns bade Her esoorts strike flis 
Candfila and maloi him sonscless, and go away * Similariy do we find in tho 
tot/a-tSsmb/idtai/diiafa^thotwagirlspollntodbythosightofa ftindsia, Both 
too girls — one a Sottlu’s daughter and too other ajn^its’s dan^ter—oame 
to too city gates and see the two Caudala hoys : "Hus is an mdl omen to soo" 
(apissitaibayuUalam), they oiy out and wash their eyes with potfumed watei 
and rotoin homo. Tho mulUtudo crying, “Q nle ontcastos, ytm hare made 
us lose food and strong drink, whioh would have cost us nothing,” holnbeoi 
too two Oaqdala boys so niudr that they beoomo sensolsss. When they k- 
covor thoir senso, ono says to the other : ''all tho miseiy has come npon ns 
booauso of our birth. Wo oannot do this Cnndfila-woik.”* They conceal 
thoir birth and go away to ttokkosila. “Contomptuons os a Caudda" has 
become a proroi'bial oicpression, os it is oven to-day. In the Sijolo SBalaf 
a young lioness, to whom a jackal has mode a proposal of marriage, says, 
“This jackal is considraed low and wretched amongst the beasts, and like » 
man of low caste (Oan^ahsadm)." Blsewhsre also wo hosr this conteofii 


OB 


The Candalas wore not only cloqnsoa amt imps isomiea imm mo .*»>» ”* 
too Bomoty but were distinguitoed by toeir outward 
XHEIK DRESS, also. Thoir dress is thus desciibod: olad in a bww 
iindot-gatnieut {raUadupaffam) hanng a belt aroiurf o® 
above tois a duty nppca^l!orme^lt (panwuhtoiwmgMaWfi 
and on earthen pot in hand.^ 

Tho CandSlas had probably then own dialect, and by this also they w® 
distmgnished from toe rest of toe population, and 
toeu racial indiwduaJity. The two Capdola ^ ^ 

DiAtEOT Sa^^uta mentioned boibxe, go to TaMta^^^dressad^M^^ 

inatias, and study there. Once, on the oooaaon of a . 


1. tT , JZ, p 82j(t 

2. J,,lV,p3Jtf 
3 Ibti.ve 

Th.J r^FaMAiU A 


t iW omtetom julim timSi/o dvlUam 

laiBitoirtapoUnlmnlwtoTOhBOoiMto (loprsMiit on» lo «>■> J” 

7 j’ rr| sso-oi . if vi, p ibs-“to;b.» yenow *«« (M®"*’ 



the social steucturb ses 

fiuvitation to the Brahmanas). the students 

Suae On® of the t \70 hiothers takes a baU of hot noe and bums to . 
mouli and asks the other in the Oaudala dialed [CaniMus^ : ‘Hrt, 
isto iti The other too replies in the Mme dialect and boto are thus 
detectod and driven out from the University.' 

As Tep'"t« the professional work of the Candalas. the storira tell us 

htde. Excepting the mention oftbe two flute-players,® of the 

OOCDPATION, m-nder of the old rubbish jinimpafigamkMrahi'^ and of oim 
vtiio bums corpses,* they do not soy anything on the pomt. 

It should be doubtful, indeed, that their ^here of activity ^ so oimum- 
thoimh their low stage of culluiepre vented them ftom taking to higher 
professions, even that of an artisan. Their tow position is thus summed up : 

“The lowest race that go upon two feet 
Are the Candalas, meanest men on earth.” * 

Almost equally despised, and mentioned along with the Oandalas, are the 

PttEiMos,' the Brahmanioal Paulk^sasJ These PitSitens 
PVKKVSAB. vace also most probably a non-Aryan race oociqiying a very 
tow position in society The JStaias give us veiy Kttlo 
account of these people. Probably one ocoupabon of theirs was that of 
removing dead flowers fimm the temples (pupplaekaddaia,)* 

Another non-Aryan race standing at a low stage of cidture was that of 
KisiniR the A’^fsados, the hunters m general, whom wesawinthebegm- 

wiasnAB. ^ survey of the Economic life in those days. These 
Nisadas are, of course, the NaiSadas of the Brahamamcal Caste theory, which 
regards them as descendants of a Brahmana by a Shdia woman* and assigns 
them the work of kiUmg iisb and the like '* The JStalas, as we know, also 
give them the work of hunting and fowling. ’ ' “Though this was tbeu’ 
professional woik.” swys Eiok, "they foil into contempt, for the oocetpation 
of a flsherman or hunter which represents in itself the earhest and lowest stage 
of evolution of human culture, could not in India come to be held in ro^eet, 

* xi.* ai. -X <x A-Tta Inllmrr e\F n Kvirifr 2 


Thtir tow and despised petition in sociefy is indicated m various ways 
in our stories In the Culla-Nandiya JAtoJte’* it is said that a Brahmana 

1 J ,IV,pp 39^2 " 

2 J.IV.pSSS 

3 J t V, p 429 C/ Jlfonu, X 62 

4 J>V,p 449 0 335— e^vod^aXoM . ef,Manu,lt, 

8 J . TV, p. 897'Cr. 39 . JSt% norSaam adhamd jamnda, Can^sJaymi dipadaLantUhO,. 

Q J.m,p» 194^ --GG 66^9, t^T.pp 205.07-9, 803-0 72, W.p 142-0 636. 

7 Of, Brha^nnydia Vpaniaad, 6, 4 13 According to the Iav Books, a PuUaua is a 
■m begotten by a Kinda by a dndn Tasman . ifonv, X 18. 

8. J., V, p 448 O 336 : Qf Therc^tka, Y, p 620, ^vbere Tbera SmiBia siags . **0f low 
fnmiW am 1,1 was poor and needy Low was tbo work whieb X did, namely, tbatoiremor^ 
kidod fiowQiB Grkdi temples and palaeos) 1 ass despued by mmi, bold m low esteem and 
topxoved ” Cf, Oldeztb^, Bndvatf p 159 

0 0/iraatt,X8 

10 I^,X48 

11. Seob lormstanoo, J,lI,pl32,I£X,p 97:I7,pp 364, 413 , V, pp, IIO, 337. 

12 ^ etl , p 322 ’ 0/. for Greek inmtoi^ Zimmem, Qnd, Oommonvailh, ^ 286^. 

18 tC, U, p 200* 
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0» tt» n tk. Maumva S.Z *"* ■< 

{mganlo amdSte dnmin «£sorfiLfa‘°™'’ “ “ 


In tho same cato^oiy of despiaod olasses cowo the Sap&at, the te- 

SApAKAB. j j"”* BtShinaniciI tlioory whom Miinu'calbaj the 

*1 0^ » Kaatnya by an Ugra woman. A verse m 

the MaUinga Jalala^ says : 

'Ton know ne liro on what wo chance to get 
Kibo I lot tho low-casto churi enjoy a bit.” 


Besides tlieso despised people whom Erie likes to call "ethnital castes"' 
os they wore held together by a common race, ire meet with 
I^ESsiwuii ®*’J*®* groups of ppoplo who, by their moan word, were aha 
CASTES despised and isolated from tho ‘oivilised’ castes of the 
people. These are characterized by Sick os Tow wo- 
fessionel castes ’ These also wore non-Aiyon races canymg on masael work 
and, therefore, low and then despised hi the eyes of tiie moie refined and leis- 
nio-scoking Ixytm conquerors. Senart says : “Nowhere m antiquity hare 
tho Indo-Buiopcans shotvn .any great taste for numnal professions. Me 
Greulm and Bomans loft them to slaves or intcnuediate clesses, freed men and 
Diembors of tho household. Tho Aryans settled in villages a;^ at first com- 
plotcly pastoral in occupation, had oven loss need to follow them u lnd» than 
elsewhere Mauial Iftbour was destined in general to remam the lot of either 
the nborigmes or of the peoples whose hyhnd or donbtfiil ongm xelagated them 
to the same level ... the fear of defilement closed a number of professions tc 
the Aiynns ; ■ . . the abotigmcs, too numerous to smk individnahiy to the 
condition of domestio slaves, and dnvtm by circumstances mto the hlnid aOi^ 
of manual trade, wore led both by their own traditions and by the mfluenee 
tho Aryans to farm themselves into new groups in which the profession seemed 
to be &e oonoeoting link.”^ 
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]ii the B/eAltaUra'i and the Venas, tb hare to see such low and 
VENASjBATBA- deqpissd professional castes. The pimce of the Khan^TiSUi 
KABASiiSD Jalaka' tired of kmgly life longs to he bom in such 

OIECBBS 
low-classes : 

“0 had I bdt been bom from oonrts aloof. 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, ontcast’s roof, 

I shoidd hare lived my days to the end in peace. 

Nor died a victim to a king’s caprice.” 

Snmlarly do we find in the Zuia JataJca^ the term Feiio used in contempt 

Here we can see the low estimation of these castes. As the words them- 
selves indicate, the Venas are bamboo-workers and the RathaMras the cacri- 
age-bnilders 1 professions bounded them, later, into castes. Other each 
classes are those of the basket-malcsrs (nalaMra), the flute-makers (Velulara 
or VenuMra)^ also the weavers {pesdkam : tantasagS^* and the barbers (piaM- 
pifti)® 

Such then were the social groups in the days of the stories under consi- 
deration We hare dcbfaerately left out one important class of people which 
may not for practical purposes be included in the social structure, for it had 
renounced almost all its relations with the mundane world. This is the class 
atSamanas, the recluses of whom we intend to speak later on while discussing 
the Schgious uonditions of the times. Here we only mention them in order 
not to lose sight of them, for they iqfinencsd a great deal in the social workings 
of the tune 

We hope, it inll have been sutdciently understood &om the foregoing dis- 
cussions that, even thon^ the social structure of the day was, theoretically, 
based on caste-groupings, oaste was seldom an mdes of avocation or social 
relationship On the other hand, love of society and fellow-ship in feeling 
m which oil consideration of caste was completely sunk, were the predominant 
charactensncs of the social working of those days. Economically— ^nd 
economio consideiatioiis are always m the foie&ont — the people were divided 
mto three main classes : upper, middle and Ify^et—Hinamullatiliamajjliima.^ 
These were the proper classes knowu to the ordinary people, who did not care 
to see to what caste a partundai individnal belonged. 


ta 636 • “ Ton jifinaiom BaSmkSxakulua la Pal^akuUm 

2 J , V, p 306-G. 67 “'Frai hwA on 

3 J , 17, p 251. 

^ J t li p 366— “HanialcloOTma’* 

6. J , m, pp 451-2 **Hinajacea mf^amajjano nakSpiiapuHo ” 

® J 24S-a, 26. IV. pp 225, 495, O 335 Gf. UiaamdaiSa n 'in. 
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loisml»ya,imx >maiSha. iing,, prmcee. nobles, 



CHAPTBE n 


KVTVMBA OE THE EAMILY 

T}ie unit of society was, as it has been till the pieseat day, the Kutumia 
or the family which comprised a patnaroh, his wife (or irives\ 
KVTOitBd, his luunonied daughters, and his sons with thw wives and 
children. Marriage in this penod was usually monogaime, 
though polygamy was not unlmown but liimted mainly to the nchet 
class and the nobihty. In Ihe housAold, the patriarch was the head and 
master with absolute authority; the wife was the mistress but dependent 
on, and obedient ‘to, the master. Of the positeon of women per se we 
shall shortly try to get a clear idea 

Children wore natmaily the happy comer of the honsahold. Prayois for 
getting ohildren were not nneommon.’ On the birth of a 
nrnr. TmiMr. child, noighbouia and relatives came with oSennge 
(Uiiram&am) to tho parents of the new-born child » There 
was a dav flxod for naming tho child (nSmt^akanaiivasa)* 
wore usually formed after those of the aoccstora or from the motoe 
or the fether’s side.« Probably in she case of a girl a saotiaoe calM the 
natamiya was performed nine days after the birth.® It seems Ihat a 
of didereuee was mnmtained between o girl and a boy as the followmg 
anoes of the fang in the KaUhahaH JStala- andof tbopwmhitemrfa Vm^ 
laka JataW suggest ; "If it be a gnl, ^nd tins ring on her nurtaw , brt n 
ft bo a boy, bMg ring and child to mo " CbUdxon were earned on ^ 
{anhrnmylv as J weU-inown. As ploy. 

LenThavo^enthovmyMe-breathofoh^maHuom^^ 

(l«a«do «» parnm e« eada 

mafang hills ftom the dustbeops, > ® the 6“^. f ntehins utoying ^ 

ing basbet (moo training for them vdlage^^r hsvwg s 

foot of tho banyan tree at the ^tram.e ^ mot mother by 

S^k-irittod and easy men to please whatev er ttmg be spe^ 
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KDTTJllSA OH THE EAMILY 

Of doioeatic afiection and happinsss Itave a late lepresentation in oni 

noMESTiH EoMoie, portraying, as it does, tiie real domestic 

JJSTE. ahcays been bigMy prized. Tbe ioint-&miIy 

system was, in those l^mes, it seems, free from the vices 
that attend it at the present time. * 

The relation of <d)ild and parent was dearly one of aSection, as a inie ; 
for the fethec is regarded as the type of all that is good and kin^ Parents 
aieiecognizedas god-like.^ ‘BrahmaMmafdpiUiro fiUbSeanyd ti tuccare.’^ 
sowearetoIdintheiSaTia'J^faftda Jdtaiht, which deals beavtifcllywith the rela- 
tions of parent and child. Sapporting parents in their old age was consideted 
an imperative duly, enjoined by religion and, mote so, by tradition.* "We 
have, in tbe 7essanfara Jdtala,^ a noble and snblime representation of that 
parental love, that preoions bond between parent and child which is self- 
etid^t. We observe Vcssantara and Maddi re^otfnlly making obeisance 
to his father who with his hand strokes them ^easantly.® Elsewhere’ we 
have a vivid piotera of a beantiM girl “like a nymph of heaven” fantimg her 
father with a pahn-leaf as he hes on a little bed '^o allay discomfort after his 
early meaL Children sitting down to meals xrith their parents, instead of 
watting upon them, was considered as a sign of lamentable decay of reject 
towards parents.* The relation between brothers and sisters was also, as a 
rnis, happy. “The name of a brother a strong link is found, to join those akin 
to each other'* ; So we heat in the Manisa Jafaia® and in another we heat 
that sistets snrely are lovmg toivards their brothers.’® And if the ideal 
prevailed among the folk that : 

A &thei s, or a mother's pain or sister’s to relieve 
thst • hesitate his very life to give,” ' ' the utterance 


A parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, 
the 0 ^ of ‘Dear Pathei' to hear” ’ * 







j -wawciireM. Boouu and pohticsl wapose** IT V deUbe* 
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SOOIOLOGIOAIi CONnniONS 


But tlio utmost sublimity lias m the afEaotion of a mothor towmxlshoi 

MOTHER AND ^ bsppmess, 

OHILD. ]®7B sorrows, hopes and fears, while presenting this 

atipeot of human lovo, that they may well stand out os one 
of the Bublimcst pieces of world’s folklore. 


The Sojia-Nanda JSfaka, < just referred to, presents before us, in all suh* 
limity, the bond of love that always is between parents and ehildren The 
Brahmaua husband and wife and their two sons, Sena and Nands, are hvuig 
in a honmtago on the Himnlayas The two brothots tender their parents, do 
ovorything for them. Bator on the elder reproaches the younger for not 
serving the parents satisfactorily, and asks him to go away elsewhere 
Nanda goes away And when ofter more than seven years ho rotams, the 
mother’s heart is filled with moi^rossiblo tender feohngs She runs towaids 
her son, embraces him, smells and kisses (cumbitvS) his head, and keeps her 
heart at rest, and then says : 


“Just as the tender bo-troo shoot is shaken by the blast. 

So throbs my heart with ]oy at si^t of Kanda come at last, 
Konda, mothinks, as m a dream returned I seem to see, 
and jubilant I ory, ‘Nanda comes baokto me ’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone auny, 

To greater sorrow then before my soul would bo a ^y. 
Baok to lus parents dear to-day Nanda at last has come. 

Boar to my lord and mo alike, with us ho makes his home 

Th nn gh mniln to his sire IS dear, lot hun stay where he will— ^ 

Thou to thy father’s wants attend— Nanda shall mmo fulfill * 


The following ffal/ias, still more clearly, put before us 
tionate mother with all her joys and aniaoties, more 


the typo of an afiee- 
sublimely than even 


Wordsworth could : 


“Crovmg a child m prayer, she kneels each holy shrme befiiro. 

The ohangmg seasons closely scans and studies astral lore 
Pregnant m course of time she feels her tender longings grow. 
And soon the unconscious babe begins a loving fnend to know. 
Her treasure for a year or less she guards with 
Then brmgs it forth and from that day a mother s (?«««<«•)“ 


Withmilky breast andlu]l»by(yils«a)shesootoa^^ 

Wrapped m his comforter swarm arms hw 

wJbimr o’er him poormnoeent, lest wind or heat annoy. 



iUTUMJBA OB FAMlLt 


His fosteting noise she may be called, to chensh thus het boy 
What geai his sice and mothei have she hoards for him, ‘may be,’ 

She thinks, ‘some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thee/ 

‘Do this or that, my darling boy,’ the woiiied mother cries. 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she still laments and sighs : 

He goes in reckless mood to see a neighbonr’s wife at night, 
Shefomesandfrets, ‘Why willhe not retnm while it is light 

Oat of the fcni nddle-hke questions placed before the wise Mohosadha 
by the Mng, the two are worthy of our attention here. The first is : 

“He strikes with hands and feet, he beats the face. 

And he, 0 king, is dearer than a husband;’’^ 

and m solving this the wise man says : “When a child on the mother’s lap 
bappy and playful beats his mother with hands and feet, polls her hair, beats 
bet fece with lus fist, she says, ‘Little Bogne (Coraputia) why do yon beat me?’ 
and in love she presses him close to het breast unable to restrain her afiection, 
and kisses him ; and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father. ’ 

The second qnestion is : 

“She abases him roundly yet wishes him to be near , 

And ho, 0 king, is dearer than a hnsbsnd.’’® 


The solution of this is thus beantifiilly given ; “the child of seven years, who 
^ now do his mother’s biddii^, when he is told to go to the field to the 
1^, says : If yon will give me this or that sweetmeat. I will go • she says : 
Here my son,' and gives them ; then he eats them and says : ‘Tea, yon sit 
in the cool shade of the honso and I am to go out on yonr business’ 1 He makes 
a gmnaoe, or moefa at her with gestures, and won’t go. She is anmy, pirl:.! 
up a stack and cries : ‘Got out, may the thieves chop you up into little bits 
tfBCMo, corn taw liandakhan^lafa cfiindarUuy So she abnses him roundly 
M n^ as she will ; but what her month speaks she does not wish at all, and 
taAewiahwhimto he near. He plays about the livelong day, and at evening 
datmg to coma home ho goes to the house of some kinsman {UStala). The 
^ oommg, and sees him not, and, thinking that 
^U^notre^.hasherheartfaUofpain; witii tears sbeamSfro^ her 

^ her arms, and loves him 

over, as sheen®: “did you take even my words in eamest? (paite, 

Sm her son mme ill 


2 alsolrtp 3S3.S U. 

3 , TI. 376^ ®*»'* ?«**» mt^L* ca 

, p «n4i. jaffiatsma* agaman ea’ amt mhalt 

So ve rS;a jnyo Aof i iantenamabhipastiui,*' 
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wife 
Jalt, 

way ? jttor feelings are hard to be loptoduced bote m piocomoal sbenld 
bo oxpMioncod ffom the story itself, tbo Vessantara JdUda , ' tbe aai 
the sublimest in the whole of tlio Jdtala coUoctioa and, to onr mind, m tbs 
world's literature or folklore. 

IVo only quote this verse spoken by the boy Jsli, bereft of bis mofter • 
“flow true that saying seems to bo 
Whiob men oro wont to toll ; 

Who lias no motbor of Us own 
Is fatborloss os well.”* 


And, then, who can over forget the slim and tendcr-heartedfigaieofMaddi, 
of tliat Prmoo-sogo Vossantara, pming for bw dear children KanhS and 
, for she lias been Into in roturnmc to tbo bermitnoB Wn a. 


Hut, are wo hero all along playing upon more sentiments and poetac un- 
ag^alion, and bare no basis on tbo realities of life ? The BiiS 2 »cion does snse 
bnt wo cannot share m it. 17a cannot for a moment believe ourselves that all 
tbeso are more ideas, and do not reflect real life No piece of fofldore can ever 
romam out of touob with real life . if it docs, it is sometbug else, bnt net a 
piooo of folldoTO. 

Anyway, nobody will objoot to onr contention that donsstis love and 
family tie were in those days on a sound footing. 


Tbo son, after smiriago wUob was largely oostmDcd by bis parents ss 
we shall sec, must have lived in the same b^o and under 
JETtrSAKA. tbo control of bis father. But olcadyns the fatber’e yeani 
ndvaneed, tbo care of the bousoholdfoll on tbo sbonWeis of 
fdio oldest son. ^ After the death of bis father, the son looknd afto tbe 
family property,^ and if the son was yet young, the management was in the 
bonds of the mother.® Brothers were entitled to equal shares of the ftnnly 
estate.® It seems ptoboblo that there was a tendeniy foithe ftnnyr 
to break up as soon as the potent died. The sons sronjd then ^7 “ 
the viciniijy of one another for mutual support and assistance, la 
way, the little knot of houses of the sevotal btanohra of the femily 
together fbrai idle nudons of the second stage in the sooioty, the ndft a preno- 
sunant foatnxo of the aooiology of the times. 
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CHAP TEE in 

'THE RELATIONS 


Tiuoogltcnit ]iiBtot 7 Man lias lemamed a social being 'Why bLu alone ? 
SITIORTBB M indeed a oommon instmot in evei^ living 

ACQUAQIT- being. is luminonsly (dear from one stories vbieb deal 
ANCES. Animal alike. To keep oneself aniionnded 

by lelations is an instmot of sdf-pcaservation. The whole of the XaaJia- 
Svlara Jataka' reveals this in a marked moaner. A Boar, reared np by a 
carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown np : “I oannot live alone by myself 
in this forest ; what if I search out my kmdred, and live in their midst ® 
(fliftale fanyesitvS teh pamuto uosMsami.)* He then not only lives amidst 
his kindred folk, bnt takes the leadmg in vanguishing their commchi foe, 
the Tiger, and thus provides a fittmg illustration for the all-embracing 
juaxun; ** 

"United fiaends, like forest trees— it is a pleasant si^t, 

The Boars united, at one ohaige the Tiger Inllad outright.”* 

Of comae, there always ate gradations in relationship from the familv 
onTOtds. according to the wiations of mterests: "MSldpmniJUaaulmil 
flfiicn^fathOT, mother, faends, kiiismen mid aogiiaiatoLBs”-thi8^M 

prominent oirolas of this rBla(n-»n.i.;T . 
But in all these, ilSti appears to be an all-embracing term and is fieonoDtlv £i 

ottttakmg one’s iWfis mto confidence. Even the ^ with- 

baWts, over and above his offcers and subjects 

!■ J»IV,pp 344^ 
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hoavoD.* ‘Maya Imm samanu^ilalo solllnm 'passalu tlSldke,’ says a fowler 
while Betting free a bird bo bad oaugbt. The liberated bud oi^iosses the 
same desire in return ; ‘Emm luddala naniatsu saha sahbeki ‘UStih He 
wbo is fbitbful to bis friends is of all km tbe best ;s kmgdom [ra^a), relaMoos 
{flSlaha) and wealth {dhatum) are the throe things worth considoratioii by a 
loluctant Prince * A widowed queen, big with child, amving to on unknown 
city wras ashed as to whether there was any Mlaka, lelaidon, of hers in that 
city.® 

“One mortal dies— to kindred tics bom in another straight : 

ISach creature's bliss dependent is on this assooiate"® 


so wo hoar m the Dasaralha Jdlala To have a respectable position in tbe 
midst of one’s own Halt was one of the highest aims of the people ’ Blessmge 
of his flati a Prince shonid always covet , for surrounded by them ho is always 
safe.® So intense is the bond of aUection that n parrot never leaves its tree 
‘though a dead stump,’ because it is its ■flitt and its saJM ® 

The ilati was, most probably, a onolo of relations where oaste or creed 
had no place and rooognition, and marnage as we shall presently see was con- 
traoted m such Halit. 


Even more sacred and stronger than the bond between an indivitol 
and his (or her) HSU. was the tie of ftiendship (mw) 
MITTA~ Numerous ore the stones which, with appropirate 

and similios and with knowledge of real life, ^ 

FBIENDS friendship. To a mnn, a fnend was neaier 

and dearer than his HSlx. 

But to establish friendship is no easy task Por the « faU of «- 
ful oppoaraucos Therefore caution is requited at 
have Lends. But if they bo sonscjncking, they Jg shfl, 

ruin you, even as the son, m the MaUsa JafaU, deft . JjJb 
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liandsof ono single chameleon, (^hcataho),' This is iihe oonstant advice 
tendeiod by a father — an expericnocd man— to his growing son easily 
sosoeptible to a woman’s sednetionB charms : 

"One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and mth thee palaent prove. 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er ofiend— 

Taho to thy heart and ohng to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkey land 
And found unstable, be not thou inclined. 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confin’d.’’® 

Great stress is rightly placed on company with tho good. Ih touching similies 
the truth was made known : “As is the friend whom lie chooses for himself 
and follows, such he himself becomes — such is the power of mtunaoy. One in 
oonstant intercourse afiects his fellow, a close comrade his associate, just 
as a poisonedarrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise become the friend 
of tho wicked for feat of contamination: If n man ties np stinking with a 
band of Kuta grass, the grass wdl acquire a putrid smell, so is inlumacy with a 
fool ; but if a man binds up myrrh m a common leaf, it will acquire a pleasant 
odour, so IS intimacy with the wise. Therefore, knowmg the maturity of his 
own actions like the ripeness of a basket of fruit, lot not the wise man follow 
the wicked but follow tho good ® “ Sukho bhave nappurtiselii sangamo”: 
friendship with tho good brmgs happmess,* so says Pnnnaka, the Yakkhn 
general Countless indeed are the benefits of good friendship Por protection 
from any outside danger tho need of a friend was absolutely felt by the 
people. 

MiUam aahSyam eaharontipceifdttd 
Kale akdle evTiham dsnydnA ® 

It was through his fhoud’s help that the barber, shipwrecked and cast ashore, 
could his homo m safety see,® and it was again through his friend, the Jackal’ 
however smoU and weak he might he, that the lion’s life was saved, as he him- 
self admits (sjjofo nwOTo p*<ado) ® The MahdulkuM Jdtaka* where we 
hear the Hawk proposing a marriage to a she-hawk who asks whether he had 
any fiiend-for they must have some one who can defend them agamss anv 
tongOT or trouble that may arise— and where we see how true her words aie, 
should have been suffioieni to Ingram the tmth-of the benefits of good ftiend- 

1 J,I,pp.4ST-S.Q 137. 

2 J , III, pp 14S-Cia 186-188 ; 626-6-03. 81-7. 

3 J . IV. pp 436-00 160-6 , VI, p 286-6-00 1047-62. 
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tiluir friondslun ; and it tms fmm fi- ’ ^ ™ ®*®ujtaaaiig 

thomsolves. and triad to warn thair feDow-lSC’L*?'^ ^ 


"On Ilia ftiand in trust will test 
As child upon its mother’s breast. 

And ne'er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord—’’^ 
a groat psychological truth indeed ! 

The virtues which wore to bo found in a true friend are enumerated in 
the MiUamitla Jalala* and 'are quite simple and indioativo of the early esis- 
tottco of the Aryan society m a strange land surrounded by nnfiisndly peoplB '< 
They are : ho temembora his friend when ho is away from home, feeb 
at his rotum, soothes him with gentle xrords when ailing, is among his well- 
wishers and not his enemies, restrains others from speahing ami of him, is m 
company with those who praise him, ostols his wisdom and praises his worts, 
rojoiocs in his prosporify and feels downhearted at his fall, t^ens his seereis 
to him and never betrays hia, feels at a banquet the want of his oQmpsay and 
OJ^resses the desire that ho might also meet with the some. 


Not without reason, such feelmgs are constantly ei^ressed "Advatsil^, 
it is said, makes strange bedfellows and the hmitod circle of soqnaintances in 
a small state not in a position to give adequate protection to individnsls made 
them largely dependent on mutual comiadosbqi and friendly alliances in which 
consideration of caste or arced had practically no place ’’* 


The people in those days moreover were, as they even now are m remote 
milages, hospitable to strangers The door of friradshq) 
HOSPETAUirr. was also open to these strangers. They also hecM e 
acknowledged friends, upon some prsotical der^ta^ 
of friendly motives. Eesidenoe for a si^e ni^t, reoeiying tha hospi ^ 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, dnnk and shelter, 
bind the guest and the host m close fhendslup The wise Vi ^ 
eimressed to Funnaka, the TalJM, who showed mdicstioM o an 
attitude; "Li whosesoever house a man dwells even ^ 

receives there food and drink, let him not conceive “ 
him m his nund , he who is treacherous to his friend bums 
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hand that luljietto lemained free wound.”' Such a host-&ieud was 
likened unto a tree that sheltered oven for a little while the refuge, who 
sought it.^ The host’s duty it was to honour the guest {salMtasam- 
vtanam) by washing and anointing his feet and seating him on a seat 
SsaHam).^ Bightly says the merohant in the Piiha Jatala 

“The oustom of out fanuly-’twas so 
Beesived by us from ages long ago — 

Is to provide the stranger with a seat, 

Supply his needs, bring water for his feet 
And every guest as lonsman dear to treat 

The same words might still bo heard m some remote village or the other 
of this undent land. 
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CHAPTEB IV 
POSITION OP WOMAir 

Having had a ciusoty glanae over tTae straotqn of sowefy, the varioiu 
classes of irhioh it was oomposod and then the nmta of Society, the &mi]y 
and the lelations, m nov pass on to examine the difieient aspe^, ^ dideient 
fields, mto irhioh the manifold autintios of the people in those days xeresled 
themselves. Out mam objoot hate inll he to depict teal life, life as it was 
actually lived by the general ma8.s of the people among whom, fin the most 
part, these stories ongmated, li& material as well as spmtaal. 

It is no exaggeration to say that m Ancient India, if the family was the 
uni t of tho sooial &brio, domosUo or household afioits oentred m no less degree 
round tho woman. Xho picture of the family that we have drawn, however 
feeble, has tho lady of tho house m the centre of the canvas. 


In order to undorstand and estimate fairly the position of woman m those 
days, wo have to deal with two types of evidence m the stones ; the one is 
the great mcM of ahstmot statemonts about her, soatterad hero and there, 
mainly m the didaotio gaOds, tho other is what wa obtam fcom the 

doneandparteplayedbythefemalaoharaoteismthostonos thamseiveB. The 

former evidonce, as usual, should be handled with caution, for snoh ^ssagee 
aio often avowedly projudieed in tone and substanoe. Moreover, they mb 
often oontcadiotoiy, os is natural, and it may not be p^We 
Zrts found m oie place inth those in another. On the otte hen^ 
simple atones, when outstepped of didaotio pnnmt, 

aside : what we have to do is to see how 

atmosphere, with the oamplss recorded m ^ sde of 

be able to see that the JaKibu depiot the bright as 

Sririe ohaiaoter. It m a vivid picture that we sre going to see. 

lo proceed now with the subjeot P»P”» childhood, 

analyee the position of woman throu^ the four 8® 
youth, matnnty and old age ^ 

The first stage le natw^ly ?PMit « ^ ^^.^ialand ecomW 


^oldage (mpractmeV yet, r^ZTome^ 

— — ~ « mtan q£ ^ f Tn. 
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boy and a gitl receive egual care and aSeotion from their parentSj-as Jali and 
FL^Vajma do._ 

As to her trauing or education, we practically hear nothing. We have, 
no doubt, examples of women who are mtellfiotnailly qualified 
EDTKJAXloii. lito Amara and TJdumbaia. We first meet with Amara, ae a 
beautiful girl and wise. Early m the morning, while on 
the way to her fether’s farm to farmg ham nce-gruel, she is seen by the 
young TnuTi hbhoaadha. She is equally skilfiil in talking with h8i^-gBS» 
turns and m symbolical language. While asked her name, she re;^es : “My 
name is that which neither is, nor was, nor ever shall be ( Immortal ; 
anrniy” m reply to the question, “For whom do you carry that grudl” 
the answers, “For the god of old time (fethar),” when asked about her fatW’e 
oceupatiou, she says, “Be makes two out of one (ploughing),” when asked 
about the place of her father’s farm, she says : “the place whence those who 
go come not agam (oometeiy).” She is eiqiert m business-like deshngs. ISie 
^soovets the treachery perpetrated on her husband by the four wid^ ooun- 
cillors, Senaka and othm. These men desirous of oauting a breach between 
the husband and wife, steal thmgs from the royal household and send them to 
Mahosadha’e house ttou^ a slave girl, so t^t he may be accused of theft. 
But Amara writes down aU particulars on a leaf {papne WihtvS) — day, month, 
the names of the tiunga sent, of the sender and of the girl who hroit^t it. She 
also answers then letters So is also Queen Bdumbaia. She also knows writ- 
ing and reading. ’ But these stray examples do not at all justify our infetenoe 
that the gnl’s eduoation was, even fairly, attended to. Universities like Tak- 
kasila are only for boys : girls have no entranoe there. And even at home the 
gul hardly gets any eduoation.^ 

But it IS very probable that music and ilanmTig were the two alhed snb- 
jects m which women held sway m those days. Whenever a 
reference la made m praise of woman, she is mvanably 
refened to as skilled m singing and dancing nacc~ 

agitaiu) It isEmiha, and not JSh, who can smg.^ 

But beyond this there is nothing more to ho said about her nhilillinni^ 

. Ihenertstageof a womaawas youth, which brings ns to the question of 


There ate very (dear iudioations to diow that early marriage was unknown 
irAnnTAnv- “^^8 KTowhere do we see her ns a (duld playing 

ABLE! AGE. r>8r (toUs at the tuna of mamege. Sixteen is the "» n « l 

age when gucle are spoken of ae grown up, and fit to be 
given awayln.msrnage.-'' On the other hand a girl passi ng .her twentieth 
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& tie ew^OMl M» 

thus takes an oath (sapaOta) before the fela^lMeefac ; * of Benatos 

<(V . .« ' 


ywtt or Bioite 


/ tree, vainly for a husband ajgb, 
Rwi her teens though she may be. and on thirty verging ni^’i- 

Ss eduoation at that ago. as we saw, that twenly or so 

f ^ ““nageable age. The bnde of eqael 

age, (a^aioaya} for instance, is not unknown.* * 

Similarly, hmitatwns on mamage imposed by Brahmanio usage and 
injunctions ate conspicuous by then absence m the stones, 
SEtEEB-MAB- and even sister-marriage IB not qmte unknown. lathe 17%i 

BIAGEi Jiaofe,® leaving a^ the donbtfiil case of ESma and Sits 

m the -Desafotho tfiiiohff.a we find Ptmce Udaya manying ins 
own suter, Pnnoess Udayabhadda, Aough bom of a difieient teothar 


The marriage of cousins also appears to have been in vogue. Both in 
the ^niahfthapa and the MtcdujH^ ■fnCcihis,’' we see a kng 
COtJBiH'AtAB- giving away his dau^ter m marriage to his edster’s son 
BIA0Si (hh^n^jfpo). It was this form of cousm-mamage. aa, lns^ 

riage with the daughter of the mother’s brother {m&tMMtSi 
or the son of the fothei’a sister (jnfwokSpvUo) which was usual, and 
even desirable. The wioked queen of Fadnmakuieaia, after having bulled 
her husband down the prempioeis a forest and taking a orqipled Mow for 
her jtaiamonr, goes about abeggmg among the people, pretending to be a 
devoted wife. And when asked by the people wbat the man is to her, she in a 
prondtons says: “HeiathesonofmyfaihM’B sister, given me by my fsmdy 
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my own husband.”' So also Pcmce Vessantara is mairied to his maternal 
uncle’s aster. Princess MaddI {mSitdadhitara^)^ Ptesmnably, the other form 
of cousm-matriage «.e., maxnage with the dauf^tei of the mother’s sister or 
the son of the father's brother was not nsual.'* 


Marriage was nsnally of three forms : marriage arranged by parents 
of both parties, Svayavmara and Odndharm marriage. The 
eikds of oonunonest form of marriage was that arranged by parents 
UABBIAOF • of both the parties, and established between two families 
of the same caste (jah) and rank [hidam) ; marriage within 
one’s own jMi was the rule. And it is probable ttot the jaiia of 
the stories were endogamons Almost everywhere we notice the effort to 
keep the &mily pure through marriage confined to people ’of one’s own 
standing and profession, and not to allow it to degenerate through mixture 
with lower elements * Such is more usually the case with the Brahmanas. 
The Brahmaua parents, in the Anamaociya Jdtaka,’^ give eigaressinstmotians 
to the people whom they send for finding a girl for their son to bring a Brah- 
mans girl (Bmhmatif(dtwnankam Sndka). The ordinary course, however, is 
that the parents brmg a wife for their son firom a family of the same caste 
(samdnaySttlcdkidS).^ 'Sddtai bhanyS’ at wife of the same type, is a phrase 
frequently occurring m the gStJm ’ But ezceprionB regarding caste and tank 
are not unknown. Thus for instance Senapati Ahiparaka married a merchant’s 
daughter, IJinniadan1a.B 


Generally do we find that to the inolmalionB of young people, veiy little 
or no weight was attached m matters regardmg marriage (av^numv^a). 
"Much against his wiU’ is an ofr-oooniring sentence in this coimection. We 
always read that tte elders consult with each other, and anmota-Tn^ 
their grown-up children , but ultimately tiie parent’s will prevails.® Some- 
thing more still. It may somerimos happen that the chief members of two 
femihes made a compact in their youth that if one of them had a 
and other a son, they would wed the pair together {Svahavivaha).' “ 



for 
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la this form of marriage a wife was, for tho most part, obtained for money 
paid to her fiither’s family by tfie husband or his father Passages bke ‘iBe 
ihanma hahmff (spoien by a monkey who does not d iffH rantiafa between the 
husband and the wife),* 'hhariyS dhandkMt^ at 'bhangS yS piihaumiotx 
siiffioiently testify to the prevalence of the practice of giving danghter 
in toarriago m exchange of money. Thus speaks tldayabhaddS befeie her 
former husband who has come to test her: 

Men that would woo a woman, raise and raise 

The bids of gold, till she iheir will obeys * 


Stall however money was not the sole consideiation in these matteis : the 
vhoraoter and virtues of the bndegro om and the bride were of piiiiuny inqsorli- 
anee. It may sometimes be considered rather preferaUe, m the ease of s 
father havmg more than one daughter, to have them placed in the hands of one 
groom of known good character and mannere.® The Seanya of a fenuly 
advises the father of four daughters as to the kmd of the grooms he shonld 
select fer them : 


“Good is beauty ; to the aged show respect, for this right 
Good is noble birth ; but virtue, virtue, that is my deli^.‘“ 

The father gives afl his four daughters-wooed by font different ponons-to 
the one virtuous wooer. 

The usual practice m this form of marriage was that the ^ 

to come to the bride’s house for marriage on the fixed 

CEBEMOHIBBS Luohy days Were for the o,~y 0^e»^'’»^* 
consulted as to whether stars are fevomable for hold^ 

• n Who fixed dav is however found mauspicioas and 

bridegmom do<« “oj ^ ^ bis pSy were i^d 

garlands, perfumes. at the mamage. mether 

about the ceremomes tot were to be pe to do with mamsge 

oelebiations, we are not told, the pMi®P ^ ^ ^ oonsideied a 
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lihe bride and the groom and ^ving hex anray.' Moie than this, we do not 
know what the natoie of this irMamaharrM^galim^ was. 


We have seveial instanoes whioh show the existence of the dowry system 
(ddyajja),^ thongh it does not appeal to have been very 
SOWEY. oommonly prevalent in those days, if we axe to judge from the 

SYBTEU refeienoes to it whioh are, to say the least, scaniy. It is of 

course needless, as we have no ground, to enter into a 
discussion of the qnesrion as to whether or how &r such a dowry, if it emsted, 
was the property of the bride. 


The custom of oelebraiang the marriage with bathmoney (wJiSnamSlam) 
^ven by the father to his dau^ter, specially in royal weddii^, or of 
oollectu^ presents {fmiinSkSra) on the oocasions may have been prevalent, 
thongh dear references to this are lacking.^ 


We have several instanoes and references where ^Is, on attaining primer 
age, which generally ranges from satem to twenty, choose 
8VATAJt7J.SA privately or publicly husbands for themselves from a number 
of suitors ThoJSunSla Jaiaia,^ for instance, refers to the 
smyamvara marriage of princess Kanha. Her father has an assembly 
proclaimed for this purpose; a host of men are assembled arrayed in all 
their splendour. Kanha, with a basket of flowers in her hand, 
looking out of an upper lattice wmdow; on seeing the five sons ofKingPaadn, 
she falla in love with all five and throws a wreathed coil of flowers on their 
heads, and says • Dear mother, I choose these five men.’ She is allowed 
to have these five men, despite the father’s great vexation This is 
e^ently a rommisoenoe of the well-known Bvagamoara of Dianpadi 
(Krsna) of the Great Bpio. In the KiMvaka IStahi^ also, we find Sniata 



T 1. — . ““o iiouiaa luuswrea oy net rntner {Sujmam 

sanmpotaWJlonoOT ajietoa oitUtrvdtam iSmikam gtryiha’tiahamu) 
Pnucess l^dati goes, at her father's wish, to seeka capable bus- 

Himalayas, colonred, scented or 
testeful, spreads a couch of flowers (puppJuuanfharam) snd performs a pl^-.on t 
dance a^ si^ sweet musio, thus fesomatmg the Tafflm general Punnaka 
^ "e all ainsiv^ 
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ody M ^ymwta-hee dhoSot of o 

fothormth whom the final ^rdiot mfiSu 

T-i T!?®/ M^oZ* 

“IfTLT m’®* ' ier the signet-ang foan his finger, sariag- 

i.~” j?t2?,?'7.”‘"""*"- ta* »ai.«bK?2; 

This again u a ramuusBaace of the ealehrated union of &ksats)3 

• 1 .^ *®® ^*«P» J'-Bofa*,* we read of a ^1 who, fiioi^ 
betrothed to a noh man. goes away with a hnnohbadr. later on, howewr, Z 
18 disappomted on semng this hunohbadk lying huddled on the earth ■U» s 
M fltmgis.’ and mturns to her betrothed husband. In the 

Mahaummagga JStaka* we find Mahosadha disiegaiffing the idea that 
othe:^hi8 sister tldniubaiS for instanoe.^shonia dhooae a wife for him; 
ha himself goes to seek a 'wife to suit his taste,' meets the villagB girl tw»s 
on toe way, has a loi^ wooing chat with her, hves for some days in her hoaro 
and finally oairies her sway. 

So also toe following gi(hS, similar to the one guoted before, and uttemd 
by another yonng mwden of high parentage, in denying on ostb toe false 
charge of stealing mangoes in a garden, indioaieB toe eaBtenee of ohliufnihfs 
wmtoig in searoh of their loyers ; 

“She that thy npe mangoes ate 
Weary path shall tread alone. 

And at iiystoig place too late 
GnoTe to find her lover gme.*’* 

Inetanoes of elopement and abduction mnst also have econtied, 

' as when a kiog slew his enemy-king and bore oS bis queen to be 

— i — — ^ ~ 

1. EvoaaotheEploagotihie»w5«aiwniw8eptol>aV)hroB!yiiwmt&rtt»Ktatnj»**S» 

giddhimtii,<)p et<,}>p. IGl-S „ 

2, 207. Here Bi»y ebo beBotei wnoo untenoea wtoKi m har w 
omnsg gddm imagw, theiitoofwhiohtlwywoiildta'reinioellifcaattoirinmem 
tbfim all over the oonotiy J. nr, p 08, IF, p XOS. 
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tk own wife,' or wlien a lobter-olueftain kidnapped a inllage gid and kept 
her as liis wiie.‘ 

To come now to the question of the wife’s position in her husband’s home. 

■We should first note, that she may have to put up with 
CO.WIVES. co-wives (Sojiam'), thou^ rarely. As a general rule, people 
were no doubt monogamous. Very rarely, if at all, do we hear of people 
v».;T.g;T.g a second wife while the first is still living. Only once, as far as we 
can gather, wo read of a Brahmana asking for, and receiving, two wives, 
and that too as a boon feom a king.® Princes, of course, are always 
polygamous, considering it a pdvilege to have a crowded harem, with a rare 
exception of a Prince Surnci.® Anil it is here, among the n^l household, 
that we can have a glance over the relations between co-wives : "What 
isthe worst misei^ for a woman 2" asks a kmg of his queen while intending 
to ^ve away his ^u|^ter in marriage to another prince, as already promised. 
“To quarrel with her fellow-wivBS (iapatti-rosaduli^m)/’ so answers the 
queen.® Andif the same princess SnmedhS, after being married to Prince 
Surooi, wdio, at first monogamous, is afterwards forced to acc^t the usual 
number of eixteeu thousand concubines, throng people’s and his own 
queen’s requests, speaks out that : 

"No less than mxteen thousand dames my fellow-wives have been : 

Yet, Bxabmm, never jealousy nor anger came between ; 

At their good fortnne I rejoice ; each one of them is dear ; 

My heart is soft to all these wives as though myself it were,’’* 

she is a rare exception, proving, negatively, the opposite. 'Anger of a co-wife 
is a serious thing,’ so asserts the Naga woman in the Bhiiridafta J^lataJ 

Thus, if polygamy was a rare incident in general life, polyandiy 
was not less so. Princess Ehnha’s polyandrous marriage 
toLTGAMZfc stands out as a sohtary case in the whole of the Jalal-a 
FOliYAiniBY. book; hut this too does not &11 in our period — the 
Mahajanapada period; it is a trait of an anterior period, 
ci*,, the Epic age. And even in the Epic period the particulat form 


Sigiaia gaechaitu ttSdUnaih efaiS otSiiSngC 
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also delishtfol to note tbat the wood. tutuHv a Sala,atem. vs en«mA. nr 


It is 


aiuui^uui YroougBceaeoKa ooosana ft BnO'Oaca, , 

»]sodfiligIitfaItoiiiito-^tfliewaoiTBTi»ny ajSaij.gtijTe,i5tliosoeBeo£"lOTC.maibtffi. Ohm 
a poor aM^ gona into the woodland to gather rtito and leBTesvithliis Bister, wnuBrnmana 
npl,M^tora-o£oI(^oItIieat™tas Andthedoor-ke^wpioaohesJuni: 
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of pol^randiy Tras, it is said,* coimected with the ptmu]^ of lovirstg 
and Ntytya. 


Thus Btiic% speakmg, both polygamy and polyandiy wme nnknown m 
those days. A man could not, and did not, many moie than one woman at a 
tuns, nor could a woman as a general role many twice. We have already 
noticed an inatanoe where a bnde IS given away to another man on the fiolare 
of the first selected bndegroom in coming to the bnde’s honse on the 
appomted day. When he later comes, he is told that the gid cannot he 
mamed twice over.‘ Even if she is not loved by her husband, a wedded 
wife may not take another mate : it is against custom.! So also ; 


"Wedded, for others' wives we do not sigh. 

But we are fiuthfdl to the mamage-vow."* 

Even the king, if ho wanted' to have a new woman as his qneen, first ascei^ 
tamed that she was not another’s, as we have seen before. 

It may however happen, that a woman may be finsaken, or allowed to go 
away, by her hnsband or may go away of her own accord, 
BE.MABBIAGB and that both of them may then take to newer mates. We 
feom the Bulidha JdtaU^ that a Brahmana, simpleton 
as ho was, believed his wife’s words, made hu^lf finelike a horse, puttnig 
the horse-trappings on himself, went down mto the street ptMomg dong 
horao-feahion, and when brought to hia shame by those lau^ at im 
became wroth with his wife, drove her away and took another wife. 
Takkdla Jrnka’ informs ns. that Vasitthaka was a jon^ 
supported his father mine old age. He had a wioked wrfe ^ did ^ 
w^t the old man m her honse. So she persuad^her 

nd of him by treachery. But their little son, stowd as he ^ 

this thing to be done. He bion^t his father to to of 

angry, gave her a sound dtubbmg, and bandied her he^- sm 

doors, bidding her never darken to door agam yasittliakB then 

«a»m). Ihe woman dwelt for a few days m another h^e. 

told to wife, “have yon heard that your h^band has g^ ^ 

Se m auch’a place*’’ “Ah," said the f f"X’eeSi - 

toerefenoptoetomelefl." Itwasoidy^^^tf»»^ ,y^,^ 

that she was taken back in her former ler hmbmd. 

shows the ntter helplessness ofa woman who maybeforsaicen 


»eato»s«s" 

t jUrtiuBuoda- BO. 
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Onoo a lord juatico boldly odviaes a qtwon to forsake her husband who does 
not love her'. At another tune we hear the Bodhisatta askmg a Brahmin 
whose wife was found guilty of adultery : “Brahmin, will you keep your wrfe 
or take another 1” (Jam te sa yeea bliariya hotu udahu amain gaylassam) 
The Biahmaoa, however, keeps her back * And oven the wise Vessantaia, 
quite naturally and unbesrtatmgly, speaks out to his wife Mad^ : 

“Be kind, 0 Maddi, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both. 

To him who will thy husband bo, do service, notlung loth. 

And if no man should wish to be thy husband, when I’m gone, 

Qo, seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone.’’ ^ 

Tli migTi these words are naturally annoymg to Maddi, the most devoted 
wife ever bom (Jatma deva imam ayutlakatham LaOtesi^), their signrficance 
cannot be lost s]|^t of. The words of Babhavati pomt to the same thmg, 
though m quite a difEerent tone . “what have I to do with such an ugly, hide- 
ous husba^ { If 1 hve I will have another husband.’’^ 


Thus divorce was allowed, but it seems without any formal decree.^ 

The general position of the wife was m no way better. The ideal of a 
wife m those days was that she should be equable (sadun or 
IDBAli W£?£ txityamya), obedient (assavd or antibbatd), sweet of SQ^eech 
fruitful, fair and famous (putta-r&pa-yasi^eld), 
and waiting on the wishes of her husband (chandavasanuga).^ The woman 
vutuslly became a mere object of play (upabhogd) with the rich, and to 
the average householder, an instrument for procuring progeny. She was a 
mere pSdapaneanJsd—hka a servant ’’ It is not to be wondered at if we, 
in our stones, should find a sad and gloomy pioinire of women-folk, m 
general, leaving aside the abstract statements. 


Let us see this picture. The instances that will be cited now, will, we 
h<^, enable us to have an insight into the social life of the day. 


There are twenty-five difierent ways in which a wicked woman is known : 

she approves her husband’s absence &om home : the is not 
WIOKBD1JE8S pleased at his return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent in his 
praise, she nsgleots his mterests, she does what ought not to 
be done but she never does what ought to be done, she goes to bod with her 
clothes on and hes with her face turned away from him, she nhany. h.T side 
ftequently, she makes a great ado, she sighs a long-drawn sigh, she feels a 


J > % F 108 and 0, 131. 
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soctroLooroii coMDiJicug 

her huBband’s goods to cain^e other loJ^ 

iMighbour, sbe VndsisES 

shamelessly to passets-bv and stand™.. »♦ exposes henelf 

TOth a confused nnnd ” ' ^ Whst a around 

.wof^goS. wTS^ST"'”*^ ’*■“-* 

Then, on ei^t grounds a woman despises her husband . if the husband h> 

^rorsi^orrfd,orahabitnaJdrunkard,orreoHee8,ordnB, or orenrarJiBd 

of husm^, or disobliging to her.* Purther. on nine ground 
^ wo^nirmur^ if she «, fond of &eguentuin£ 

and nm-banhs, fond of visiting the houses of hns^ i rf 

etoM^ rTf “““* oloth'vest, addicted to strong dunk, 
stares about her with idle looks, or stands before her door.® 

Or, Iwk at ^ : a woman makes up to a man m forty di&rent wsa 
(ocea^hj: Ae draws herself up, bends down, frisks aboali looks coy. 
togethM her fingertips, plants one foot on the other, Bctatohes the gtoimd with 
a Steak, dances her boy up and down, plays and makes the boy riay. kiasia 
and makes him kiss her, eats and gives him to eat, gives or begssomefiuug, 
nunucs everything, speake m a high or low tone, speaks now indistinofly niw 
diatencidy, appeals to him with dance, song and music, with tears or ccgwstiy, 
or with hot fiiry, laughs or stares, shakes her dress or shifts her loin.doUi, 
esposes or covers up her legs, eigioBes her bosom, hot arm pit, her navol, 
closes her eyes, elevates her eyebrow, pmches her lip, makesher famguo loll 
out, looses or tightens her doth-dress, looses or teghtens her boad-geai.* A 
perverse ses-mentably, this, but a true representation all the somo. And a 
deep insight mto sez-phenomena, toa 

Indeed, tbs wicksdness of a woman is brought out m all its nspoots. 
nTTramn-srosa ® T**®* mBU’S Wife lUBIStS UpOU gOmg to tho KoUtia 

festival puttmg on a safSowei-ooloured (doth, wbilo the 
husband is too poor to get it But the wife is obstuisie, 
and does not hear her hnsba^’a pleadings for povarly, and so causes hot 
husband to nsk his life in stealing safflower from the k^’s coztsorvsioaaes. 
The man is caught, hauled up and impaled alive . his lost words arc: "Ales I 
1 shall miss gamg to the festival with yon arrayed m 8al[lowei>colouied 
oloth, with your arms twined xonnd my ne^ Another wcmoii feigns siok- 
ness and does not do her household duties.® We have a wvid piotute, much 
like tbs present day, of how strife and discontent prevail in a household oifBg 
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to tlie yoimg •wife’s treaciery. Foot E^coanl • OH end feeMe aid inMoerf. 
die is driven away ftom the honse by bei own son tbrot^ ear-pefeoring by 
tbe young wife who does not Efce to -wait npon her oH giand-ina;het' ^aa 
the onSj noticed before^^ who does not like the presence c(f the gzand~&me« 
inheihonse. Onoea-v^eistiiedofwalkiiigBndiscatriedoa.shonHerbyher 
T.T.Aaii^ Ihoontse of the jonmey, she is sothirsty that the man at last strikes 
his right knee from -which she drinks blood, and thns qnenohss her thirst. 
Afterwards they live on the bant of a river. Once the husband notices 
a robber ■with ^nds, feet, nose and ears cut o£, drifting down the stream 
■with lond -wailnig. The husband takes pity, hrings him to his hut, and cures 
him. How the -wife falls in love -with this stranger, and ar last gets rid of her 
husband.^ 'What an appalling instance of an rnigratefnl and tre'tcheiocs -wife i 
hrmnerona are -the instences of this nature in our stories. Hbthing is spa^d 
while horliiig a Mtter inv ect i ve against woman-kind. And riie harsh redsc- 
tions so freqnently to he met vribh ! The -ways of women are diScoIt to be 
nndeistood; -they are as perplering as the course of fish in the sea.'* ’Tririlty, 
thy name is woman” is the erperience or rather the opinion, erpressed centn- 
ries before the Great English Poet, and in a land quite diSetent from hs. 
iicMenessof mind is an inborn instinct of a woman. Eermindisas changmg 
as that of riiifty monkeys, as the shads cast by trees on he^t or d^h around, 
and as the tire of wheel le-volving swift -withont a pause or rest.* Tmthfnlness 
m scarcely seen, (sccarm tesam rudt^abiHam).^ Tifl-y. fuel hnming in a blar- 
ing fire, -Ihey bum a man whom they serve for gold or for desire.'^ The m TfisTt, 
possessive and doTibtfnl nature of a woman is illnstrated by the -words of the 
■wife of a fowler : ‘day by day you. return eu^ty-hended : I suppose jottVe 
got a second establishraent to keep elsewhere.’® Sinrilaily a firii, -winls 
cau^t in a net and at the fisherman's fire, says r 

" ’Tis mit -the cold, the heat, or wonnding imt; 

*15s but the fear my darling -wife riiould tbml- 
Another’s love has lured her sponse a-wsy.”® 

The poor man’s -wife who -wanted a safanwer-colonred clothsaidto her hnriiand: 
‘H I can’t ha-VB -them dyed -with saffiower, I don’t -want to go at alL 
Get some other woman to go to the festival with yon.’'® K e once stated that 
a woman cannot he satisfied -with three things : raterconrse, adornment and 






socroriOGioAii cohdihojjs 

T 'TP<*‘ni“<y. all womon work imqnity ^ No woman finds 

^ *’“™Sl> strong 

t 1^- ,®ie sm with any othor man. ovoa with a lamo poison = A 
hooMhoWer o vi^ plays tnoks with her hnsband, in whose ahseaoe sha oamoo 
on mi^es with the inllage headman » In her husband’s ahsenoe, a Brah- 
sna?m My misoonduotod heraolf, and there was no end to the stream of hat 
lovers in ^ out of the honao/ A bnde, while oamed in a oloaed oatnago 
Bocompanied by a latgo escort, misoonduoted herself with King of 
Benares who was kept oonoealed by his minister in a tent^aped sateen, m 
order to be oonvmoed of tho depravity of woman kind ® PasMon in woman 
ie all-oonstmiiiig They ate proud by nature. They will not let thea pnde 
loss tho ground easily by a man whom their heart yoams for • A qnasn Bad, 
by hot repeated importniuty, caused her husband, the long, to ptonuBe that 
ho would not look on any other woman with eyes of bve, hut she hemelf mad, 
regularly, to sin in tho absence of the king ’ s Bnt with suoh a comipted state 
of things in the harem of the long we have already henomefannhar Heia we 
only try to get an idea of the etate of things among the general mass of tbs 
po(^ Women aieprofligacymoamate (itihtyoasiKaitdnra) " PSsBionmskes 
them completely bIM No woman is ever faithful to one man alone A> 
on and so on And the JSlahK leave no stone nntnmed to prove this 
Bsunplos they give ns in countless numbers, both from histoiy and fusa 
everyday Irfo Sinulios thoy employ, so staking,’* that th^ won’t esoape 
from our memory easily Wo must now stcqi h^, we think The upshot 
of the whole discussion is, that adulteiy and corruption did exist in the 
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as alwava- ptiadaraffamnaaDiiitMm^Sverewt,oxoaaldn(A 
be Sent' ^ wtmien. unmamea gab C***®®^ 
m^ed women (stMiam) and widowed women { jiwA)-aie piey to fi^y 
bnrtongh hononi’a voioe toey obeok the paemon, e^e hear also.* 
2 Sly Tthe keyatone o£ the whole anbjeet. Wtoas t^p- 
ton was certamly there, end mothers often beoaiM sorry ^ 

bating neigbboerat’s mvea and not letaming home m tiM, the 
SLt tave been so ntterly hopelesa as the stones wonld 
withaU the emphasis at them oommand The p^ose of toe Jat^, 
speoiaUy m this diieolion, is aTOwedly didaobo, and we must tooomit ^ 
^ ii wbifih women are referred to. These ntlieranoM are fa®, and for, 
the asoetdca-those who, perhaps, tired of then own weakness, and despaaed 
of their failures, want to nm away from the world : a^ so it is t^t w^ 
are a stain to the leligiona Iife-i8iiyo natna paibiyttatsa mahm.* itoffle 
people, yon see, having got afl the temble traits in the oharai^ of toe 
tender sai m one place, oamiot entertain respeetfnl feeBnga towards vn«^ 
They are apt to cherish frightful fealinga, and to keep toenadves aloof faom 
femmine obatms that overoome man’s reason,* as admonilaons to hndmng 
hka laisinga, go to show.* The general mass of the people, on toe 
other hand, had not the least aversion towards, ra squMmishness ahont 
ifomen. We may not deny the existenoe of moral correction, but we must 
empbaboally hold, that toe perverse sentiments expressed befate were not 
the sentiments of the people in general : they come from the months of 
those who, through soma reason or other, lootod beyond tins world, and 
whom Varaamihira, a few oentories after, termed ‘wioked persons.’* And 
in the face of their preachings, people mamtained thrir love towards wives, 
whose aiatas, though, was no higher.* In toe JMakas themselves wo can see 
this other side of the ]^etoxe, the piotnre of devoted and chaste wives, of 
happy love and affeotdon between husband and wife. 

People never love otosts as they do a beloved wife, so wo hear;® “may 
THE OTHER toy friendship with thy loved wife he indissoluble .” is toe 
SIDE henediotion of Vidhnra bestowed upon toe Takkha general 

ponnaka, who won the hand of Irandati '* 
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"A maiden foir, wjtfa wtoath upon her head 
Fragrant with sandal oil, by mo was lod 
A happy brido within my house to tragn 

Those utterttnoos of a mother give us the picture of a happy household. IHie 
custom, ns fo-day, made unrelated girls, sisters.^ As against the inveetives 
rated above wo have the following : 

“Troth that sages asoortainod, who is there that dares to blame < 
Women in this world are bom, destined to groat power and fame 
Thoyfor dallianoo ate formed, joys of love for them ordomed. 

Seeds within them germinate, souroo from wheaoo all life's sustained 
They from whom man draws his breath scarceby man maybe disdomed ’’ 


All women wore not like AlathbusS or Nahnika : there did onse, from tans 
to time, illuminating illustrations of SnjatS, Saihbula, AmitSdevI, Udaya- 
bhodda, Ududibara, Baja and others. Sujdtd, fair and lovely, was a faithful, 
virtuous and dutifrd girl, properly diseharging her duties to her husband and 
paionta-in*law. Both husband and wifo dwelt together in ji^, a^ nmty, 
and ononoss of mind.^ Samhulfi was agam a symbol of a devoted wife She 
tollowod hot ioptosy-sttioken husband to tho forest, and served him with 
oxomplaiy devotion.® And thus tho words of tho Samgulta NtMya* that- 
ihariySparamS saUS—vdo is a supremo comtado— come to ho true 

Those iustonoos, no donbt, confirm tho idea that a woman s highest ohjeot 
of worship was hot hnsbond, tho ideal of a Hindn wife 
AT BOhOS. has stood tho ravages of oontunos. Idoos provadmg at tto 
time, with rogord to tho duties ond status of a wife, os already 
ttoticod, show that sho was under tho eubjootion of her hustond, 
luB absolute property, for Vossantara could give Moddl away to a Brahma 
who bogged her of him, ond still ‘‘sho did not Crown nor bhofo or ray 

On tho 
8S0LBS10B. 


ation 01 sooiusion agaui wo i».y« ^ - 

But tho ovidonco for sooiusion of women m very 
indeed. It is for tho most part the royal 
toimod OrodJid.® Only tho queens, and prmoBBseB, and perhaps dangh 


2 J ' wo witaosi a mama '**oiSk hf® •“* 

nataig aloud lwnrotatira-;mB» teBMB!nmKW»» 
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of noble famiJifla, went in a covered carriage (paft’a^BiiajfB'na).* But even 
tTiwn the eustomdoBS not seem to have beenrigid. We oftensee qneens freely 
moving in the pdace, and talldng with ministers and. other ofScers.® 
Generally however women had complete freedom. They enjoyed in pnMie 
places of enjoyment, s Danghters-m-law were not forbidden, as to-day, 
to talk before their elders, fathers-in-law.* A man goes with his wife 
throngh the basaar fceely.® At public ceremonies, or feast or festivals 
women are seen moving without any feat,* as we saw a woman i nsi siai^ on 
going to the festival in a safflower-coloured garment, with her arms twined 
mm imil hsT hosband ’ Still however we are inclined to believe, that oppor- 
tunities were very few in which women could develop their capacities. They 
were, for instance, not supposed to be knowing swimnung, as the men 
were.” We are elsewhere” told that women are naturally timid {ittMyo 
bhirujdliMi. And cowards are compared to women. When an aroher 
becomes wroth with the robbers for ofiering him raw meat, the latter says : 
“What, is ha the only man, and are we merely women 1”'° The husband 
drives the eart and the wife sits behind." 

Jilothethoad is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ideal ; 
UOTHRR- “Women,” saye Manu, “were ordained to be mothers, even 
HOOQ— TEE as men were created to be fathers” — a etatement of the 

prmoipal purpose, perhaps not quite in harmony with modem 
notions, but none-the-less significant of the ^den aim of hnman life.'” 
That is why a wife is called Pajavatl (or pajapatt) in our atones ' ” All 
women, whether rich or poor, long {puttaf&iLa) and beg for sons and 
daughters, and offer prayers and gifts to heaven.' * Barrenness was a ouzBe 
to a woman. ' ” She was less respected for this reason, so much so that we 
hear of a woman pretending to be hig with child up to the last, through 
the help of her good old nurse who instructs her fully in the whole process.'” 
Here we fortunately have a glimpse of a woman in this state. The woman who 


1 J.Y.p 439; YI,pp 31,33, 167,493 

2 J , jp 293-^ 300. 

3 J., I, p, 296, IV, p 890. 

4 J,I,p 453 

6 <r,IV,p 114. 

0 J , YI, p 328-0 1447. 

. iT,’ ^ ® ^ £twdnm ol -nomui in anaent Xnaa see Oldenlns, Buidha. 

Li5i’ Wlnle m esilur days a good deal of freedom waa allowed to ^ 

wraa^tlungB jiad^tly obangedhy the tamo tbs opioliad come to be TOtten down.” Sid- 

Onatltftp Ctp CU a p loD 

8 J,III,p 221-0 123 

9 3^ Yl, p 29 

10 . 

11. J,ll,p.l22 

12 Sbab,8ptsBdaurffla{iaa/fKl.,p 197. 

IS Foiiiistanae,d,It,pp a, 305 

14 J , YI, p. 150-0. 894-7 

15 Of. MBH. Xm, 127, 129 

16 J,IY,p 37; aboJ,IY, p 489. 
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booaino heavy with cluldwasgenetallysonttolior own parent home 

for bringmg forth the ohild. Stopping of monthly courses (vtuldla) was the 
sign of a woman having conoeivod The general idea of the child’s tune in the 
mother’s womb was 9 or 10 months.^ Dnring this period there is a stmiig 
cravmg in a woman’s heart, (doJtala) which must be fulfilled, at any cast, and 
wo havo many a figure of harrassed husbands on this account ^ Some ceie- 
momos were porformod at the time of a woman’s conception for the protection 
of the ombi}'D {gaVbhapanhSra).* The pains of travail at the both of a child 
are kown as Kammajavata, ^ thus showing how deeply the Eama theoiy was 
rooted in tho mmds of the people. 


As to woman’s mbom love for finery and ornaments (VatthalmMrd), 
wo have ample ovidence ^yomen were m those days, as 
alwap been,® fonder of these things than men ’’ 
Fine garments of cotton, silk and hnon were worn ® How 
these were worn by tho ladies, we have no clear mdioatioiis to show * Xhe 
two, upper and lower, garments, of o single piece each, were probably 
common to both sexes, though women seem to have further elaborated 
their toilette by supplementary clotlimg for such parts of the body os the 
provailmg notions of modesty required thorn to clothe Among the vanons 
ornaments worn by women, ot least of tho nchor class, wore noeWsees 
(mala) earrings (Lun^aU), of jewels ot Kvsa flower or palm loaf, 

(keySTd), Irontlo^ioco, foot-bangle (pShpdclalam) and waist bands (mdm^ 
These and other ornaments worn by ladies jmglod like little buds that chmp 
m time of ram (arUtU ) ' ' Fooo-powders wore also used (bimpm^m 
mulham ) « » They smeared their hair, arms and other P®**® ^ 

sandal ml « ® Fair tresses on tho head, with many a curl ported m to 
and tipped with gold, added to the charm and beauty of 
dyad the fii^or-tips of then hands and feet, onmson-red, like copp 

1, J,ll.p 122,lV,pp S7-8sV.p «9 

3231 V.p 281, Of3m«.S>t«>lJAIleramr.men.nin«ierI^ 

^ « ASl .. mti forth 
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lao.* The toilel; of coniBe lemained inoomplate withoat a nuiror whioh was, 
in the case of hi^-olaas ladies, fixed to ivory-handles,* just as we see in a 
fresco-painting at the famous oaves of Ajanta.® Some kind of footwear 
(pSdtM) was also used by the ladies.® 

Coming now to the position the woman oooupied with regard to her child- 
ren, we hove only to rennnd ourselves of what we have 
I^XHEBD already noticed before. Wo have seen that the mother was 
an object of groat reverence. At this stage, grown-up as 
she was, she natuHdly oooupied a substantial authority in the household. 
The internal management and control of the house were solely in her 
hands. Once a monkey, just lot loose by its owner, a gaha^patt, informed 
its tnbe m the forest that human sociefy was vastly di&ient icota theirs in 
view of the following : 

“Thera ate two masters in the house : one has no beard to wear. 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair ; 
His price is told in oountless gold ; ho plagues all people there.”* 

This shows vividly, and m a humorous way, her position in the house.* 

Exoeptmg perhaps the royal ladies and hi^-olsss women, it was not nn- 

cammon for ordmaxy women, old and young, to work for 

lii^cbhoad.* In the villages, the peasant women did various 
kinds of work, for instance, of watching the fields.* Spinning, 
weaving and other alhed occupations were usually meant for women,* as 
we saw. Flowet-^rls (pan^ikadhita) went about selhng flowers and fruits 
m baskets.'* Many of the poorer women, however, were employed in 
domestio service as waiting-women {pancanha ), ' ' m^-servaotB (doiti) ' * and 
nurses (dhaCi).'* The work and the portion of female slaves, we have 
already noticed. She, the Dost, had to perform maiy duties,'® and the 
treatment she reoehed does not appear to have been in anyway enviable. 


1. J.V.BP 204; O 43, 216-G 55 {laei(«»Ua)i 302.0.39; VI, p 456-0 1617. 

2 J , V, p 302-O 37 ^addsadont&tharupacctadJiAttam {mdJuuu ) ' 

3 Cave nb 17. See.foTiiutaiios, the^atefuingp 63o{ Unkol Caadis Sey, JUffPil. 
Srmaga to Ajmfi and 

4 ^u)rtan<]e,J.,V,p 298 Uenns of adamiiig nad benntiivnig oneself an minntelv 

dssonM in the BnOmuijaa Snaonta of the Digia NtUgaz See Dt&ua of BaSiha. I p 
^5. J.,n.p' u«.0 137. 
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Among othoT meane of livolibood, m now note the "aliad; one ol 
paosTTm pMstitation,” triaoh was a xeoognised institntion. We aw 
luso leaving oat tlie dsnoing gitls {nMahithxyo), wLo fonaed 
the lOTalliaiem whh wliiah we Lave abeodj become {anuliat ' 
?3iere weio besides these, the couMesane ot prostitnteB who usually belonged 
to that section of the fail ses which had no place by the domestic fitesids of 
the common honseholder, and weie zosatved for the pleasures of the pe(^ 
These women oamed then hvalihood os courtesans ^ 

In Older to understand clearly the position of these oourtessns, we shall 
briefly leveiw the stories oonceming them 

A gavild once used to make groat gains ; bnt afterwards she did notget 
the worth of a botol-nut (la^ndamUampi}, and nobody courted her The 
reason for this was that the woman used formerly to t^ a price from ihe 
hand of one, and not to go with another nntil she was off with him (i^dpeitsf), 
and that was why she used to reeoiva mnoh Afterwards she had dmiiged her 
manner, and without leave of the first she went with the last, and so she was 
left forsaken.* 

A mmiadasi received a thousand pieces from a yonth, who visited her 
only once and than ^appeared She, for honour's sake (eilcMahtejewi), 
took not so much as a pieoe of betel from another man, and so she gtad^y 
booamo poor. "The man who gave me a thousand pieces has not eomo to 

three yc^; and now I havo grown poor 1 

gother.” She wont to the oMef-justice to seek advioe, and was told to return 
to her former profession.* 

These two instanoes seem to suggest, as an ideal, 
look to only one man, and as a statement of fact, that she did receive many. 

Sams was a courtesan (go«.W) 'rf Beuaws. Her^. » 
ti.ous«ndpieosBofm«^. ^ 
erf five hundred 


Sama M m lova with to at to s^it ^ ^ tte 

ing a thousand F®®®* ^ refuge escqit ni Sitos. 

^bet was her brother and tfa^ he had no ^ 

tha young merohant was executed ®* afi her tune talaiig li« 


Jigiro.pp.llT'SW 
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beoame buenaible and then deoampad, tntb all her joWIeiy, never to letum. 
When Sama recovered conaoiouaness, Bbc could not find hex lord. She faated 
and led a simple life for a few dsya, bnt when she learnt, from the people die 
had deapatched in aearoh of hex lord, that he would not have her, she took 
once more to hex former comae of life, foU of xegxets. ’ 


Piactjcally the same thing is told about another coniteaan {nagaraso- 
bhaiit) of Benares, Sulasa by name. But here Sulasfi is described as one — a 
woman that too— who poaaesaed rare wisdom and oonxage. The robber, after 
three or fom montha, desired to leave her, taking away some of her jewelleiy. 
He told hex one day, that while being hauled along by the king’s men he had 
pronused an offering to a tree^deity on a monntian top. Sulasa, to fulfil his 
dealie,pat on all her ornaments, and accompanied him to the top of a mountain 
There die was told by the robber, that he had not gone there for offe^ hut 
for killmg her and depriving her of all the j ewellery. In piteous words she sdd. 
‘husband, why would you kill me ? I left a ridi man’s son for you, spent 
large sum and saved yom life 1 might get a thousand pieoea a day, bnt I look 
at no other man. Such a banefaotteaa I am to you ; be kind enoi^h to spare 
my life. IwiUbeyomdave.’ But the robber did not move. Then Sulasa’a 
wits rose to the occasion. She prayed for the last embrace. He agreed She 
walked round him m respectful salutation three lames, and kisaed him T1..T. 
aha stood behind him, as if to do ohaisanoe there, and threw him down the 
precipice. The tohher was crushed to pieces, and died on the spot. With a 
burning heart Snlasa returned home.^ 


In ^ two inetanees we do envisage the fact, that a oonrtosan did not 
ahrays like to flirt with many. She yearned to have a man of her 

and then to hve happily with him and with nobody else.® ’ 

Another lady of the town (nofforosoJhoni uapBodai) was beautiful and 
prosper^ A young merchant, as before, gave her a thonsand pieces dwlv 
and took plea^ with her constantly. Ones being late, he went to her with- 

Idonotgivernyfevoms 

(») without a thousand peoes : you must bring the sum.” She did not hero 
^ yo^ 8 entreaties, and ordered her maids to dnve him away Bamn 

toon^ted he toed ont an ascetic. When the king, a friend rfL S 
imn, this he at once oideted her to bring to back. She droZ^ 
ohatiot to the place whore the man was, and beseBohed to to lotnni Rnt 
the man setting forth the utter impossibility of this, she cams back^T^' 

we hear of KaB, another jspAa of Benares She had a hwvfl,., 

1. J.m,pp 69-63.00 89-72 

whoto Um ^ atwios * 1". to our mmd , at vaniince with tbe 
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(dutaparijito), and lost the ^eir otoas j,. 

nragofIoin-Bloth,iooan,oto£jsSio^r 

maids to drive him oui AadsotW;i,si it 5 “® her 

““ Sonnonts ptovidod for hon, and gavo 
to om toTaima who hastonaa away to the tavom And on the next day 
a^ng to tho ordora ^ KSJi, tho majds sntroimded the man Si 


wo got a Tfljy vivid and roahatio pioinre of the hfe these ooartessss 
lod jn those days.a They lived npon their twBpo. Dannlly the noh people 
wore their patrons, and kmga also hold them in favour » oiey lived m state 
and Inxutiea, with a largo tram of servants.^ They kept mtnnato MwnAntim. 
with coiirt-inuai(nans.“ A courtesan, aa a general rule and m tho eyes of the 
ordinary people, was not looked down aa a moral ontoast past reden^pUegi, as 
we may aea her talking freely with Gtamonioando and sendiag a meesage to the 
long,* though ospsessions like 'a vile trade (Bica)himnia),w 'a house of iH- 
famo’ (gamkdgliara),^ and 'this bad life of mmo (HthUSay and a low women 
(dttnftht iuniMaddn},'^ show that the moral ospoot of the ooonpaiian mu 
not lost sight of. fitill, discounting tho objective colouring, we do not feel 
that these ‘pubho women’ were in any way below the normal standeid, bat 
they, Snlasa, SSma and others, like their sistere AmbapalZ and 
rose to a higher standard throngh their mtellootnal and artistie scoom^h- 


1. J.,IV,pp 24 S- 8 -a 100 . 
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ments, and cauiB to be 

i ' 


rather than hated, by the people in 

irai.‘ 

matever the teasena few the esistenoe of the institution of pros^tion 

maybe.* it is oertam that it ^raa an important institution. It cannot mom- 

otm be said with any sound reason, that pe^le sought 
guaife-beoausetheirlifeathome was 

they were drawn by her aoeomplishments, physical and intelleotna].* ^ 
hear: 


"With mves ohaste. faithful and of high degree, 
A man may oircumspect and prudent be. 

May curb his passions wdl in suoh a case, 

Yet in some harlot his whole trust may place.* 


Before leading this aubjeot of the position of woman, we must note her 
condition in widowhood. The first question here is, whether 
rviDOWHOOD she had any right to live as a widow or whether she was ex- 
pected to accompany her husband to the fuMtal p^. We 
do not find a single instance, as far as we can see, of self-immolation of a 
widow. The custom of fioti was qiute absent in those days 


But the state of a widow was terrible indeed. "Vilhavapiitta is a term of 
scorn and reproach * And the piteous words of Maddi, who envisages that 
state, ate worth notiting in tins connection: 

“For terrible is widowhood. . . . The meanest harries her about. 

Knocked downandsmotberedinthe dust, held lou^yby the hair, 

A man may do her any hurt, all singly stand and stare. 

Even in a prosperous household, bright with silver without end, 
Unkindly speeches never cease from brother or from friend. 

Naked are rivers waterless, a kingdem without king, 

A widow may have brothers ten, yet is a naked thing 
A banner is the obariot’s mark, a fire by smoke is known, 
Emgdomsbykmgs.awedded wife by husband of her own. 

The wife who shares her husband’s lot, be it rkdi or be it poor. 

Her fame the very gods do praise, in trouble she is sure ”* 


1 ^ tha dhoxactav o£ Vasaataecx^ tlie Cantiaffa of Bhan the IlrtchoXaliXa of 
Sodnka 

2 same leasoos wbitA gSTO use to tlie class of Het&iefa in irare also tes* 

ponstUa for the gicowth of free 'women In tha dties of anoxent Tt^ib . played an important 

part m the pahho and piirate life of onr oountiy and ondUnt'bted^ contained many women of the 
typo of Theodote and Aapesia " Sailendiaziath Z)h«» LB.Q, 17, p 302. 

3 0/. Ghahladar, Soetd Anaeni Ind^a, p 203 

4 0 > V, p 403» G 2 52 we haTO in tl» stones difieraxt designations for poMio 
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It seems however that widow-remaniago was allowed, and widows, if 
not grown very old, did man^ another man and there was nothing ahonunsble 
in that. < 


About the legal pn^ert^-rights of woman, we learn nest to nothisg. 

We once hear an old man, oomplaming that as soon as he 
PBOFERT7- dead, his wife, bemg young, would many scans other 

BIGHTS xnau ajjd spend all his money, instead of handing it over to 

hiB own son ‘ Pelltkam ihanam, as a dowry given to her, 
may have been recognized as a sole possession of a woman. ^ 

Some women also took the monastic vow like men, and hved by beg^, 
away from the mnndane world Xhese janhb^jM* were 
jgjjsjjg generally wise and learned like Bherl of Uttarapanoala, and 

ABGBIICS liked to form company with the learned male ascetics Xhis 
sometimes actually resulted in close mtiinaoy, and it does 
not seem quite improbable that some at least, tired of this ascetic life, again 
came back to householder’a life, bke SacoatapSvI of the Kioiala 3SiaU * 
gometunea both the husband and the wife together took to sscatm hie, and 
then they lived in the forest abstaining from any worldly oonneotion, hs^ 
their own eeparate hnts (pouMcsaW).* Pn^o opinion does not seem to have 
been in any way against these female ascetics. 

Wofeel, at the end of this dfaonssion, thatnonnally the position rf mm»D 
was happy. But it was not quite sabafactory ^edom to en joyl ^ » 
air, theS blessinge of God, she no doubt had, and her 
sddom fcterferod with, but she was accepted 

of the malo-aes than for any aspnationa ofherowntniaueil 

1 J,I,p 2S6s VI,p 169. 

2. J,I,p 226 

6. J V , pp 427-8, SMoata^vi u oallad a 
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CHAPTER V 

EDUCATION 


E Dvasias ia no doobt one of the standMcta by which cultnial position 

of a paitionlar society or people IS to be jndgad Eromthe light which 

these stories throw, here and there, on the system and nature of education, 
we may be inclmed to say that the JdUiLa society had reached a hi^ water- 
niark ^ cultural attauunents.’ 

As to the general education of a child at home — for the Indian system 
of primary education was mainly one of hereditary transmission of skdl in 
arts and crafts — wo know vary httle. Once we hear : when the son of the 
SetChi leamt wntang {lekham), the slave Katahaka too went with him carry- 
ing his slate {phtdaham vdkamdno gantm), and thus leamt wntang.^ It 
would seem from this, that the boys received instruction somewhere outside 
the home, presumably at a pnbhc school. The use of the word ‘phalaha’ or 
board also shows, that method of instruction of beginneiB m the art of writii^ 
was much the same as m the prunaty schools of to-day. The boys leamt the 
three Bs — reading, wntmg and anthmetic — ^in these elementary schools.^ 

After completing this general education, the boys were sent out to some 
well-known institution for higher education. Of all the places 
which imparted higher education, Takkasila, m the extreme 
north-west, was by far the most important and widely 
renowned. Our stones abound m references to this famous University town.* 
It was, as we have alceady noted, the chief intellectual centre of the age, 
attracting students and scholars from difierent and distant parts of the 
country.* The fame of Takkasila as a great centre of learning was evidently 
due to its world-renowned teachers (dtsapdmokha SoariyS) Let us see how 
this great Umversi^ seat imparted education to the youths of the country. 

As stated before, students are always ^ken of as going to Takkasila to 
complete their education and not to begm it. As a rule, the 
tnne for begmning the higher studies at Takkasila is given as 
the age of sixteen {lolasavassajade),^ or when the students 
come of age {myapatte) Naturally, students of a maturer age only could 
be sent so far away from their homes 


1 Os ttus mhjeot, tlia two utioles, am brJ S Bikdai mtbB J.B.0 B S. IV pp. 14S - 
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2 J,I,p,46L “OoBUOiueoaUa the feet yeeoiof a ohild the mother’eeobool, and finds 
Iw ttomdi^te of all later ednoatioa.” 8.V Veniateewma, Indian Cfiiltore, ttipueb 
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BOdOLOGIOAL COKDmoNS 


ASSnSSIOK. 


■While doahng with the edaoation of Prinoes we have, by leptodnciiig a 
long and oharaotenstio passage from the THatnM* Jakdet,' 
noticed piaoti(»Ily all the pimeipal featnies of the edncatienal 
ayetom and oiganization of the tunes, specially at Tal^sila. 
We saw, then), how the student, oonung from abroad for leanung, was 
admitted into the University. Uaoally the students paid the entire tution 
fees — ^tho teacher’s fees {dcanyaWidgamy-m advance, which was 1000 pisoss 
of money (a favourite figure).^ In hen of paymg fees m cash, a student was 
allowed to pay them in the shiqse of servicies to his teacher. Such students 
attended on their teaohei by day and received mstruotion by m^t’ snd 
were called dhamnanletmtLd, as agamst those he^ayeiB—deartiiiMagaiSyaM 

^ho only learnt the arte The duties of 600 Btshmapa pnpds of a school 

wore, among others, to gather fiiewood from the forests for their master * If 
however a student wanted to devote his whole time to studies, without spanng 
any tune for such sorvuies, and at the same tuns was not able to pay the fees 
in advance, ho may be trusted to pay Uiem after the completion of his educa- 
tion. Wo road of one such Brahmana student paying off the fees by beggmg 
after completmg his studies. ‘ It may also happen, that poor students were 
provided a free education by some ohantable oomimmity For mstance, once 
^0 “Benares folk” used to give day by day oommons of food to the po« 
lads, and had them taught free. « Then agam the cost of education was, to 

some ostont, taken over from the teaohers, and the pupils, 1^ ^ ocossioMi 
invitations to dinner extended to them by philanthropic householders or by 
the latter themselves bringing to the former pmsente m ox® and ii» aM 
jnilk.’ Another olass of students was formed by those who were 
companions of the princes at their respeotive countaw at 
iTLg to the lou^h of tune a rf £ 

the neeessary expenses which the teacher had to incur, the 
charged does not seem to have been very heavy. 

Though the Umversify oentees w^^y rfBansxes 

were also admitted to inatruction Punoe ^ 

DAT-SCHOL. on mdependent house for himseH ftm wh^^ ^ 

^ the college a^kfcasila. “0“® 

teacher’s house in the dark and heve Mvetal “istauces 

were moluded householders or marrie nV-tnioted by their wiws froui 

of dav-seholars, married man, who are obstwtro oy 


8. 

iSi j^rro)Soo-8.«8. 



3BDUOAIION 


The uaial nurnhei of sfndents undoi an mdmdunl toachoi is invanabl; 

given as five bundled— which, again, is a oonvontional figuie. ' 
Among those, the majority was, of eouise, formed by th® 
Khatbyas and the Brahmanas.^ The mmonty was formed 
by sons of seffJm or magnates and ofiicois of kings.^ Onoo we rood of 
a taibr gomg to Takkasda, but that also in the company, or rather as a 
servant, of a merohants’ son * Caij^alas wore not admitted, as we saw from 
the instance of the two brothers Chtta and Sambhuta.^ 


The paxticnlarB about the bfe of the students are very few in the stories. 

But from these few wo at least find, that the students led a 
STUDENT USS. very sunple bfe. Bventho anstooratio prmces came there 
with the modest eqmpmont of a pair of onesoled sandals 
{ebaUMM updna/ia), a sunshade of leaves (jiapnachottam) and a thousand 
pieces of money as the teacher’s fees, of which not a sin^e piece was pro- 
bably left for private use.® In other ways also the bfe of tho students at 
the Umversity was under strict control of the teacher, so much so that they 
were not even free to go to a nvet for bath, except in tho oonqiai^ of the 
teacher.’ Then standii^ duty was to gather firewood m the forests, and 
also personal servwo to the teacher.® Then food was also simple con- 
sistmg mainly of noe-gmel (s<%it) or simple ruse (bhatta), and prepared by a 
maid at the teacher’s house.® At mvitations, which wore not infrequent, 
they were given si^-oane {ucchu), molasses (gulam), curd and milk 
{dadhtihiram), ^ ^ 


Of ooiicse it IS inooxiceivablo that a single individual could manage a school 
of 500 pupils or BO. He was helped by a stafi of Assistant 
teachers {piUhraeanyS). And only tho most advanced or 
lEACHBBS semor pupils {j<ilJwntevml4) were appomtod as Assistant 
teachers ' ' The semor pupils also rendered help m teaching 
work. We read of a teacher appomtmg his oldest pupil to act as his sub- 
stitute Another teacher of Takkasila, while gomg to Benares on some 
Msion, says to his chief pupd . "My son. I am gon^ away from home, while 
I am awsjy, you w to instruct thrae my pupils "'3 These semor pupils or 
UKmtors (onma^am-) were held m respect by other pupils.'* Byhonmasso- 

Sutasoma being the senior pup J soon attained to profioien(?y m teaching 
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SOCIOLOOiOAL OONDHriONB 


tla soliool soon odiatod ]ujn S w ^ ® 

learning. > Wo my also ^o rfL ‘"t «« ««* 

smglo indivjdnol, but Lad a lamily of bis own *l>o tGaohar was not a 

oluldMn.» And It im qmto liil for Tl 

ostabbsb a spocial lost for the purposo. » “ student, and be might 

Tim study bour soom to boTo oommonood voiy eark m iha momiW 
when tbo boys wore rousn,! fm™ *).».•. .1 ™ monang, 


>,n,i 1. K j “ Students brought a sooond ono whioh bowever 

bad boon bred in a oomoloiy, and bad no Wkdgo of tunos and seiC^ 
used to otow moalJy.^t imdiugbt as web as at daybroak Boused bv ks 
oroyi mg at midnight, tbo young Brahmanas foil to thoir studies, by dsw/thty 
and oould notloxsloopmoss keep their attention on tbesub^ 
alwady loaml , and when bo fell acrowing m broad Ly, 

they did not got a otonco of quiet for ropoatmg thoir lessons (soMhim). 

as It nas tbo cook s owwing both at midnight and by day wtob lad 
teottgbt their studios to a standstill, thijy took tbo bird and wmiig bis nook.' 
This passage shows that tborotrorooottain bouts for private study, when the 
students repeated new lessons and revised tbo old ones The two things 
Iiad probably to bo fimsbod bidoxo noon. 


Instmotion by the tosebor seems to have been imported at ooave- 
nieni to the students, and b^t and liio^ days were observed 
WSXKUcnaN. m giving it,^ tenunding us of the 'awdUyayu’ eyetem of the 
Ujiant^dta times As pomted out before, the poorer etu- 
denis performed menial work for the scbool dumig the isy tune, and 
received instruotion at night*. Possibly, the day-soboIaiB abo bsmt the 
sippas at night * The deartgab^^dayalas were treated hke the eldest 
sons in tbo bouse, and wore given seboobng on eveiy bgbt and luehy day ’ ° 

Srom the frequent use of the oiqirassion ‘etppam vdeest,’ >.e, ‘oansnig to 
rood the s%ppas, the arts, it Booms door t^t the stodente 
XEXX BOOKS used to road books. And in the mstanoe already cited, the 
laferonoe to diowsmess preventing the students £cem under- 
standing (ht. Boeing-psesariti) the subject already learnt, also indioate the use 
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BTtJDY 


Lutifol Standjslu” MoMOVer, the lepooted mentioii of t^ use of witmg, 
both in private and official conaspondonoe, loaves no doubt as to this. 

The three Vdas and the eighteen irippas oi arts* are ie]^tedly spoken 
of as the subjeots tau^t at Tatosila. The invanablo men- 
ronnsBSOF tionof the three 7e&M shows that the AtMrmv^ was 
- notinoludedinthecuiticraluin The Vedas were of course 

leamt by heart. Wo do not know of what did the 18 srppos 
We have however Tnention of the following individual a^ts 
seienees elephant lore (JwttWsutta),* magic charms (monte)/ ^oll for 
I'r.T.g.ng back the dead to life (motafcutfhdponomontaw.),® hunting (tiKtdato- 
hmma),* spell foi understanding all animals’ ones (eohfinroMjdnaBomantom), 
archery [usSpasi^: dkamtmdyS)‘ the art of ptognostioarion (onpowjjo), 
obarmfor oonunanding all things of sense (^mJaBomaafam),'" divimiig from 
the s^ns of the body, ' ' and medicine (filtbcfid) ’ * 

Moat of the references in the JSiakas point to the students taking up the 
ssppa or the srience oonrse It seems that teohnical education was murii more 
valued in those times than Vedic or theological etudies It is also evident from 
some passages that a student was allowed to take up a special course iu one 
of the sippas, m addition to or without tiio ordinary course ’ * 

These soiences ware not simply theoretical Knowledge of the literature of 
a subject had to be followed by its practical apphcations For 
PBAcnoAl. subjects, like medicine, practical training was naturally 

SIDE essential, as we know torn the account of Jivaka’s education. ’ * 

In other subjects, the practical course was left to be com- 
pleted by the studente themselves when th^ loft their coUegos. They wandered 
&i and wide, acquiring all practical usages {sahbttsamayasippdm) and uudoi- 
Btandmg countiy observanoes [iesaeSnUam).'^ Princes bad to demonstrate 
their teohnical knowledge before tbmr fathers after letuming borne from 
Takkasdfi, as we have seen before *' A practioal turn was mdeed given to aD 
instruction as a pedago^ ptmoiple ” In addition to tiieoretioal lectures and 
piaetical tcainii^, natw-study was sometimes inristed upon for those who 
were inteHectually weak among students. An interesting example of this is 
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ffi hM imnd (darOhahhSm), and aSs sTri “Iways foohsl notions 

with the last in learning the scnptoes 

could not master them The toaelaT wn., ^ P“' because of his folly 
of mstruotion would be suitable feir ti, V* consider what method 

And the thought «*« P.qnls 

xetuinfromX>rnJferidiwl ? ^ “ to 

that day, and then to ask what was like ?®® 

will load Iiim on to making comparisons and gS rtS a^d 
ovs practice of comparing and xisonmc nn n ' 

Iftftrn wp frt ijiTn ’ ‘Rn^ ^ ii 3?®^ ©liable Die to impart 


‘Tor umvorsal applmation, he 
Employs a torm of bmited import. 

Plough-shaft and curds to him ahko unknown 
^Pho fool asserts the two things are the same *** 

Tto at least shows the earnest desire on the part of the teacher to use all his 
mtollootunl powers to educate a ohild. 

Next to Takhasila, Benares was the most miportant as a oentre of losin- 
ing It was howaver largely the creation of the ex-students 
BENABES of Xakkasila who set up as teachers at Benares, piBsomably at 
other places as well,® and carried thither the onltuie of that 
cosmopohtan educational centze which was mculdmg the mtelloctual bfo of 
the whole of India In oourso of time Benares also produced its own Bhnmi 
as cdnoationists— teaohors of world-wido fame with the usual unmlier of 500 
pupils to teach ® It is also probable that Bouaros had, like Xakkasila, 
specialized m the teaching of certain subjects, specmlly music,* as it has till 
the present day With all this, however, Benares was stdl a growing 
nniveisity in those days, and did not attain muoh celebrity which it afCci- 
waids did amce the deoline of Xaldsisila Xhe movement of students 
towards Benares is, m the Jatakas, vary slow and sooroe in oompaoson with 
the other city. Even the students of Benares had to seekiosort m Urkkasila. 

Jiom the foregoing disousaion it will have bean apparent, that there was 
a general spread of eduoation throughout the country And it will h^ 
become also evident, that the demand for the knowledge of the fiippae or for 
tecbmcal and smentifio eduoation was not less koen than that for general 
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education oi leligioua studies. The large mass of middle-class people' and 
the lower strata of sooiaty,® however, do not seem to have got any benefit of 
this ednoation directly. 

Before we leave this subject, we must also note another instituMon whioh, 
in a way, promoted the spread of education We mean those 
I'0B'EST-S3EIATB forest-seate where reb^ons teachers, mamly drawn from the 
class of ez-students of Takhasila, having renounced the world, 
imparted instruddon to numerons disciples in the traditional learning of the 
age. These hermitages also served as schools of hi^er phUosopldcal specula- 
tion and religioua training Some of the boldest sepculations in Indian 
philosophy naturally emanated from these sylvan and solitary retreats, away 
from the haunts of men Generally these ware set up in the Himalayas.^ 
Sometunes however the bands of ascetics would establish themselves neat 
the centres of population, and would have facilities for attracting recruits.* 
Setaketn is said to have been onginally a senior pupil at a Benares school. 
He then went to Takkasila for education in the arts, on completion of 
which he wandered throng the country learning all practical arts, and 
at last came across a group of SOO ascetics in a village, who after ordaining 
him taught him all their arts, texts and practioes [sippamantacara'nam).^ 
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CHAPTEB VI 


arts and sciences 


stage as tho JOmht sooioty ms it natn. 

Beading and mating (vdcanam, ZcManam) wore commonly hioim As 

“■5 MXBBA tl « V^*!® are the references to 

^ MXBBA- tho Tonons and mdespread uses of mating m tho Jalah,, to 

tioM on gold plates a to inscription ovot a hemutago,* inscription in letto 
{aWmre^t) of vormilion npon a wan,® to lottors of tho alphabet oi^ved on 
gold nMklota,® to inscriptions npon garments and aeeonbomonts,’ to the 
scrat^g of a mossago on an arrow,* and to tho scratching of a writing on a 
loaf (pOBMO)* ^ 


Pdh, in tho form, raoro or loss, in which those stones are wntten, was most 
probably tho common langnago of tho people, though SarnTtrUt may hare been 
spoken among tho more litorato and cultured class, and there may have been 
different dialects also, as wo discern from tho spociiio mention of the Coadefe- 


Among htorniy works, in addirion to the vanons works of anbgmty like 
tho Fcdcre and tho Fcnddnyn*,” tho AkUimasw ballads'* and gShm 
oomposedby nfinbss, %m or Inins, '* Haithiutlam or tho treatise on elephants 
was known '■* Tho gSthas of tho Jdlalas thomsolvos, indeed, reveal a highly 
developed stage of Pootij', noli with imagination end beauty of style,'* and 
deep with thoughts and observation ahko ' ' The AWiSnas ot the ballsds in 
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Sin 


prose and votse. snob as those sung by the rhopsodists, were current wd had 
set up the stage out of which the future Epics were to be evolved. < We my 
also disoern the beginmngs, the first steps, towards a future drama in m 
varied prodnofaons of shorn with scenery, music and dancmg before a big 
ooucotuse o£ people on corif&in festival days . tbeso ■were filiG suma^as of whicn 
we shall presently speak We have a distmet reference to ndtdkam, which 
were, most probably, dramatic performances, os distinguished from pure danc- 
ing and acting or pantomimes * It seems the ago of the Jdtahis saw the be- 
gtnninga of hteraxy activities — of prose, poetry and drama — ^in the ordinary 
language of the people.^ 

Of mathomatieal sciences, we do not got mnch information from tho 
MATHEHAMCS- B’li' there cannot be any donbt that they were far 

ASESONOjitX. advanced from the Vedic times * The numerical system must 
ASEROLOQY. established, as we may guess from tho stray 

references to numcrioal figures, and thmi fractions Some arithmetical process 
for multiplication must have heen in otistence in order to get the following 
instance : 4x600 =2000 ; five hundred attendants for each of the fonr dogs 
would make the total two thousand (dJjtkhmapahoa sunaMasatam parivaroti 
evam imki sunaMasahass^i panmriUC) ^ 

Both astronomy and astrology seem to have been well advanced, though 
no information as to then: scientific character is available Of course various 
naWiaUas were known, and the naWutUajamnahis made forecasts on the 
movu^ of different constellations {naWiattacdram) ® And the popular behof 
of Bahu covering up the moan’s orb and the latter’s liberation from the jaws 
of the former,^ and the idea of hare in the moon, ° were also prevalent. 

Medioal soience seems to have well advanced in those days. There were 
MEDIdNE and tikuxAahis who knew their profession well, the 

profession which they had obtained as a legacy from their 
ancestors like Bhoga, Yetaiapi and Dhammantaii (Dhanvantati. ?)* The 
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tlia foiehead, could Itealidia pain.’ Symptoms of rhoumatism — 'VStShB^ia — 
\reie, among otKeis, contiaction of bodily parts and bumping of the back, as 
the descnpiaon of ibegoat (men^) and tbo dog (sumi] in tho MahSwnmagga 
Jatahi^ ^om Const^tion \;ag anothar disease for 'wbiob proper treat' 
ment seems to Lave been tbou^t out. Tbo patient bad to ta^ a dose of 
ghee, perhaps mixed mth some medioine {tiMskim tapj»),ag even to-day in place 
of castor-oil, bntter-milk mixed mtb soma ghee is nsed as a strong purgative. 
After taking this, the patient ivas not e^eoted to talk or work mncb, but 
edmply to lie down in bed. And the psycbologiaal aspect of diseases was also 
not lost si^t of : the sickroom was well eiranged to please the attention of 
the patient.^ Leprosy {KwtOum ) — stnoken man bad to be carefully nursed. 
The spot was washed, a salve anmnted to it, and a bandage was put on it * 
Too mncb indulgenoe in sexual mteroouxse was recognised to be an evil bring- 
ing in its train various diseases — cough {leata) asthma (sdaa), bodi!^ pain 
(damm) and obildishness (bSlyath) among others ^ The physicians first of 
all studied and diagmsed the case properly and then prescribed proper re- 
medy for it “It IS the way of physicians,” says the young physician of Bena- 
res just returned from Takkasila, “first to leam whence the disease arises, then 
to make a remedy to suit.”® It was also recognised that mental sickness is 
incurable by physical treatment : it can only be oared by a psychoto^al 
remedy Bye-diseases were also cured.® 


Besides meditinal treatment, delicate surgical operations also seem to have 
been canied out A surgeon once fitted a man with a false tip to his nose, 
whioh was aooidentaBy cut by the sharp edge of a sword, and painted it so that 
It looked like a real nose " %va3ca was reaUy a master-surgeon '® The sur- 
gical operation that ha successfully carried out, on the person of Tnng gjvi, 
was simply marvellous The king wanted to give away his eyes to a Brah- 
mana who be^ed for them With great pain and hesitation. &vaka, the sur- 
geon, set to his work : ha pounded a number of simples, rubbed a blue lotus 
with the powder, and bruthed it over the right eye round rolled the eye, 
and there was great pain .... Again he rubbed m the powder, and brushed 
rt over the eye : the eye started from the socket, the pain was worse than 

befom.... A third time he smeared a sharper poWer and applied it: by the 

drug s power, round went the eye, out it came from the socket, and hung 


»««««!'» »*»»>»•<»» »<**.»(* miu«i ,«a. 
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*S.ain, ia^m ^ wrojiMTOM t^amwOuiyam Kanm. 

«• tedsaac. 

end bis son A]Stassttn . Hmwega, ™ <»nrt.phy«iBii«i and snigson nt Biiiisgia 
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daitgUngsiliheend ot ibe tendon.... The pern wsb extama, 'btood nas 
trickling, the king’s guments wota atamod midi the blood. Then Slvaka, mth 
his left hand gcasping the eyeball, took a knife in his ri^t, and sovenng tho 
tendon, laid the ^e m the Img’s hand. In the same my the left eye mts also 
taken out, and both the eyes ware then placed m the ^-sooik^ of the 
Brahmana irho then began to see.' Nobody would oontmid, we hope, that 
this minute desac^tioa is only an outcome (rf nch imagmation, and has no 
beaimg with leahty.^ 


It is not strange at all that, with snoh an advanced stage of modioai 
stdenoe, knowlec^e of Anatomy was not ladhing Boi lustanoe, it was possible 
to distinguish between two heads (stm&it): whether of male or of female lot 
It was known that tho sutures («»&««) in a man’s head are straight (i^ulani) 

and m a woman’s head they are orooked (vanMnt) * We are not m a 

position to aseertam tho truth of this statement, but the fact that anatomy 
of different parts of the human body was known and studied oannot be gam- 
said ' 

It is not that this knowledge of physical smenoes was confined to human 
bemgs . It was also apphed to ammals. Elephant lore, tax instance, mast 
have bean a deep study of this animal, its oharaoterisidos, its diseases and cows, 
its and so on And there were elephant-dootors {haOuv^ who wmo 

wen-versed in this soienoe = They knew how to find ont any aihag m eleph- 
ants and to cure It “ Onoe a certain elephant trod upon a splmte of 
wood, which pierced hia foot, and caused it to 

tamadem). Witha sharp tool an mcision was made about the ^ 

to It. aud It was puUed right out Oho gathermg ’“'2 

washed with warm water Id doctored properly, a v^^^^ 

wound was healed ^ Similarly oharaoteristacs of male 

were known® Mmnte knowledge of a natony of snakes was natm 

1 j iv.BP y“*® 
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snake is disiingiiisliable from a female one by the follomng features : the 
tail {nagvMJiani) of the male snake is think (fhvtam), that of the female is thin 
{tmukam), the male snake’s head is thick {thSUtm), the female’s is long 
{dXgham ) ; the eyes of the male are hig . of the female small ; the head 
{smMM) of the male is rounded, that of the female out short. ' 

Not only this, the knowledge of various trees and fruits, particularly the 
poisonous trees him the EimphdLa, and how to remove poison, was also not 
lacking.^ 

It seems, on the whole, that the science of medicine and surgery was far 
advanced in the Jataha days, from the primitive stage when foUc-medictae was 
closely connected with charms and sorcery, such as we see it in the Aiharva- 
veia.^ 


The Science of Axchery—lssapos^pa'— once a highly advanced science, 
ABOHEET. almost lost its place to-day.® In the JStdkas, we have 

several instances which show how this science had attained 
to a high state of efficiency. 

In the AMaiaaa Jataka,^ we see Prince Asadisa exhibiting a marvellous 
feat of archery. The king, in whose service he was employed had asked him 
to bring down a cluster of mango-fruits The aroher chose a suitable position 
He spread a acreen around him and there {antosSnim) defied the white cloth 
which ho wore over all, and put on a red cloth next his skin ; then he 
his girdle, and donned a rod waistoloth Prom a bag he took out a-sword in 
pieces, which he put together and girt on his left side. Then ho put on a 
mailcoat of gold, fastened his bow-case (fiapanaltin) over his back, and took 
out his great ramshom bow (mendahamaliMhanu), made in several pieces, 
which he fitted together, fixed the bow-stnng, rod as coral 
jiyam) ; put a turban iqiou his head , twirling the arrow with his he 

threw open the screen and came out, prepared for the amaring fgat ’ He 

sped the arrow forth swiftly (vegamjatKtvd han^m Uitpi) As the aiiow wont 
up, it pierced the exact centre of the mango' stalk (amdmjnndivatadm yava- 
majjham laTOamamm). . . . Then he let fly another arrow with eiLter 
^eed than the first This struck the feather (pumUe) of the first arrow and 
tu^ It teck.... Down it came, not a hairbreadth out wther way, but 
neatly out through the stalk of the mango cluster.^ ^ 


1. J,VI,pp S3840 
2 J , I, pp 170, 271, 272-0. 63, 303, 380. 

anugh sll Uis miorreamg conttincs to Smgay, oontunung 
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0 J , n, pp 88-0 

T. J.ll,pp 8S-81.G,69-dSn,pS(,olUorai«iSi. 
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Mote anuMdag and mamnous ara the feats of the inagter- arnTun- Jotipsh 
of file SareMan^ JSkJea ’ The same prehminaiy pieparalioiis are made. He 
has summoned for expect arohecs-zoen, who pieroe like lightning [oT^mn- 
vedAt), able to split a hair (valavedM), and to shoot at a sound without seeing 
(soddavedAt), and to cleave a falling arrow (samveiM), just as dsadisa did; 
he sets up a pavilion in a square enclosure in the palace yard, and at the four 
comets he stations the four archers equipped with plentiful of arrows. He 
himself stands in the middle with an arrow tipped with adamant {vajmggam 
it4raiam), and asks the four men to shoot him all at onoe They hegm to shoot 
their arrows simultaneously. But he strikes them severally with his own inm 
arrow, and makes them d^ on the ground, and remains unhurt to the lest 
This is called the atrow-dofouce {sarapakbShamm) Then to show thst hs 
can shoot the four men posted at the four comers, with s sin^e arrow, he fixes 


four plantains (kadahyo) at the four oorneis, and fastening a scarlet thread 
{raUasMahm) on the feathered part of the arrow, he shoots it aiming at one 
of the plantains The arrow strikes it, and than the second, the third and the 
fourth, one after another, and then strikes the first, which it has already pieroed, 
and so returns to the archer’s hand . the plantsins stand encircled with the 
thread. This is called the 'pisioed otroIe’—CsUswdiiBia Other feats per- 
formed are arrow-stick {sardlaltht), arrow-rope (mrafiyju), orrow-plsit {tan- 
«ent), arrow-terraoe (tarapatada), arrow-pavilion («®»i®«nopd®p®»)> arto^ 
wall («of apfliWram), arrow-stahs (sarasopamm), arrow-tank (mapMAarm), 
MnaMiming the arrow-lotus (sarapadimam nama pupphdpen), and ran^ 
a showOT of arrows (samoossom) Then again he oleaves sevsu inoo^isby 
huge substances, pierces a plank of fig wood, eight inches {^) tl^ 
a plank of amna wood, four mohes thick, a ooppw plate , 

inches thick, an won plate (ayapattam) one inch 

boards (phMmtam) jomed together, one after snotter shoots an « 
the front part of wagons full of straw and sand and pla^ ® 

come out at the back part, does the and dmw> 

an arrow throng a space of ova a furlong (usohfia) m Stance 

two furlongs of earth, and last but not the least, ® f ^ ttiese 
of half a furlong, at the first sign of its bomg m oy^hy „at 

were of course extraadmaiy petformancM ^ „ ^^ondorfid 

ataH impossible 

tTiing A marksman outs the foliage of a tree mto va P ^ 

an elephant or a horse fa instance— by vy one kko flies, 

d.. „ fl» »» a» .topta 

Among the Bine Arts, the SaWs a W,^^!3^dsncing («««») 
^CING were widely 

wae, as wo saw, always surrounded with mnswians 
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(MtameeaM),' but ordinsay people too taved to sing and. danoe or tear 
and witness others doing so Women of oonrse were naturally gifted in this 
respeot. Even a poor girl gathering firewood in a garden does her work with 
the aoeon^animent of smging.* Another young girl gathers flowers of all 
hinds, mshes them mto a flower-wreath {papphamnAataltam), ohmhs a mango 
tree with beautiful flowers, standing on the bank of a nvet, and plays there, 
droppu^ flowers into the water and singing in a sweet voice ® A great 
merohant’s son does not go after any eerioos learning but only enjoys in 
singing and dancing (pltonaccn) * 'Dndau.btedly people had a great love for 
music ® The KnimoB, as usual, are uoted for sweet music and dancing ® 
Naturally there were master-musunans (pandhaSui), like Gnttila and Musib^ 
and Sagga,® who tan^t music to others aud aomatnnss also held competition 
among themselves 

Dnfortunately we do not get much infomUition as to the tedbnical character 
of vocal music except that it was sweet {madhura). But there most have been 
certain rSgas or modes of sin g in g ootresponding to the tunes of musical instru- 
ments, no doubt The keepmg of perfect harmony between the notes of song 
and the tunes of the cords only codd produce the best mnsio.® 

Amottgthemnaical instruments (furtyeni),' ” the * even then was tiie 
most popnlai. Now, what kmd of iyinS was ttol It appears tlmt this old mna 
was a harp without a post , it had a hollow bally (dons), oovered with a hoard 
or stretched leather (camma-pokkhaTa) .< a this bslly was broader towards the 
back, where its end was rounded, aud tapered towards the front, where it was 
contauued into an upstanding ourved arm (danib)’® whioh often teiininated 
in a httle scroll like the head of a violin It had seven Etringe (sattotonts),’* 


1 e «r,J, I, p 470, V,pp 249,291, SOe-T-Q 4T8 

2 J,I,F 134. gtyiMgSyitva, abofaf 7 yeanat J, V,p 249 

3 J , IV, p 231, modbunM aansa pajionit , lee also II, p 329 

4 T,IV,p 255 qf alsDlV,p 160-0 18 

6. J.,Y,p 290 Enatheasratunuidiilgsiait' J,I,p 362-0 SO 
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7 J,n.pp 248jy 
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desonption of ae d^arent parts of the ^nS, ’ it oW +W^’ ^ 

s^ptaal wpresentatiom at Barhut and elsewhere.* and was 1^2 iS 
the aoeontpanymg iHfflrimi.w a uu was sommimig lua 



This old was used eqoaDy by men and wemen, eiaer as a sob instm- 

inent,^ or as an aooompaiuxnent to song. * but even more often to aooonq»any 
danoing,^ wheaer dramatio or professional ' * It was held under the left ana 
or a as lap, with its thin arm projeotmg forwards and upwards It was 
played upon 1^ ae finger-nails (aggamlchM)' ‘ (of the n^t hand). Item the 
QvtMa Jataka,^^ which presents before ns ae two mastm-mnausns, playing 
upon aesih^ we also know somsaiiig of the tuning of the harp Hnsilaplays 
the first havmg tuned it to a high pitch (fillatmmiKchan^ mmietva 
wfifen) ; then he tunes it lowei to a medium pitch (vM^hnnaffiiieciinu^a} and 
finally plays with the strings slaa {tUhtla) ' * Evidently all the seven stonga 


1 J., II p 258 lien the seven etnau era Irokea la rooMwon, the,-, 

on thoBB reWftinipgp and finaHy on the ann alom HieflzBtBtniigtDbebrokcai » w 
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2* J,m,p.607 
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lesoiuiding make a masio powerful and divine.’ In the case of a harp for 
ohaimmg elephants— three of the strings have magical 
eSeots when stmok. 


Of other stting-mstruments, we have no knowledge.^ But of other kinds 
of musical instruments eomu^ under the patieceiigilui-tSnyaih,* many are 
mentioned : Pmtssara, sammatala or the cymbals, kmMaOnina (vdahavSiya^) 
playing on oi^ filled with water in varying proportions, various kinds 
of drums— BAerf, mSttngd, mwraja, alamhara, dnaM—, conches, etc — sanlM, 
javmxtdendmS, lAaranuilcham, goihSpanvadeniihi, hidmibatvn4imini.^ Of 
the wmd instruments, eenu, or the flute was popular.^ 


Mnsio and dancing go together. The Nala^nattakas are frequently men- 
tioned m the stones.’’ Muoh of this danomg seems to have been of an aoro- 
batiG character, like the javelme dance, or the pole dance.* But serene dance, 
with waving hands, regnlatmg foot-falls and graceful movements, performed 
with the aooompauimsnt of tiie or the eenu, is also known.* Xhat 
inhom instinct of graceful movements led people to see this phenomena 
not only among human beings, but also in Nature [OJ , the 7edic ujas) in 
beasts and birds And people liked to tram pea-coclm and pea-hens to utter 
sweet notes and dance at the snapping of fingers and clapping of hands.’* 

The Bictonal art, dttakamma, also seems to have been bigbly developed 
and to have added its own quota to Ihe endless artistio glories 
PAINTnrs of India Bamtmgs ware drawn on the walls {bhittt) as well as 
on panels or boards (pAaloAa).' ’ We read of Prince Kuaa 
preparing a palm-leaf fan for his beloved Pabhavatl, and depietmg on it a 
white umbrella, and taking as his subject-matter a banquet hall, amongst a 
variety of other forms, he represents a standing figure of Pabhavati ' * Balls 
\rith various designs painted on them m a variety of colours, ate also men- 
tioned (cittoiAendufai) '3 In the great religious assembly constructed nnil»r 
the siqporvision of the wise Mahosadha, painters (pUtdkSre) painted beautaful 


1 J,lI.p2S3, 
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Baiatom huhIa -on °° tlie grent 

splondonrofSBkka,thosfflnoaof^ant Si Platings th« 

s®*®® of tlw wall appears to isre 

boon iw,st<^rdr mod, as avea the ordinary hoi«»^ 

wannilton loto, and perhaps some other representations also. ^ 

The plastio arte, paifacnlariy soulpture, appear to bo mote diffieolt of 
QXOGutioii and porfeotion tlian the piotoriali at fiist 
fiCULPTOBE. Obviously the Ettonual labour is greater and the knowteaga 
anatomy must bo hi^er omng to tbs need to ahotr the thud 
dimension. Soweverj the oieativo e^ccellenoe and ’ nuiytai^fti^ft are distinotly 
superior xn pamtuig urhieh soars to lumt less heights^ m unagmatum and 
fiueiy Sculpture nourished side by side \ntb, jf not to the siuno extent as, 
painting in tho days of the Jataha stones. Ohforfcnnately no speoimsii of 
sculptural aobiovements has survived whioh can be satis&otonly identified as 
belonging to this period, though the sculptor*s art is as old os the Indus 
valley, as tho antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro and Bataupa deszly 


Tho earhest material for carving selected by the Indian artist seems to 
havo boon wood. Gradually stone and metal revealed behnn the artist an 
inekhaostible field for the display of hxs skill and ooroftsmansh^. The Jd&tbas 

l J.,T2, p 333 

5 J., TI, p 432 ; aho Yl, pp. 412, 482. 
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infoim 11B tbat carnsg out figures fi;om wood -nas kaown. XJie BiShmaQa 
of tlie Asatamcmta^dtahi, outs a fig tree and prepares a life-size urooden figure 
from it." We also lieai of a stone-image {gU^timai of an elephant erected 
at the Earandaha monastery (assamapadam),^ which at once brings before 
out e^ea that famous stone-elephant of Dhauli (Orissa) where the Edicts of 
Atoka are written.^ In the great tunnel constructed by Mahosadha, there 
were, in the royal ohambscs, statues of women (mMxigatmjxdlluibarUpaMtii^, 
very beautiful, without touching them no one could tell they were not human * 
And we have numerous references to statues of gold (suuappa patima),^ 
though of their artdstia qualities we have nothing to say. We also read of a 
gate house which had a deeorated peak and was surrounded by statues of 
Ihdra as though guarded by i^ers‘. 

Xhe Jatahu nowhere espressly mention an image of god, but from what 
we are toM of the Oefiyiu, thupas and the devakdas or the ten^les outside the 
cities, where presnmabfy the gods or ievotSa were worshipped, we nught 
assume that such images were not unfamiliar in those days. Within a few 
centuries these shrines developed into those wonderful structures, at Barhut 
and at Safichl among others, where series of scenes from these very stories first 
begin to challenge the artist’a ima^ation and embody his skilL^ 

As usual, the demand for beautiful dolls and phythmgs 
of which the childreu were very fond, also ofiered a vast field for the MKi-nia.. 
of the plastio art.” 


Of secular arohitactuia, we have nothing much to say, ov« and above 
what has been already s^ as regards Tionsing’ and village- 
construction, as also lie fortifications of a oily. Ike mention 
of the Vatthuv^aeariyiis or men qualified for testing sites for 
house-bnading® and of Vissakammi, the Divine Aiohiteot,'® 
sufficiently shows the importanoe of seonlat arehrtectural science Ihe erds- 
tenoe of great halls and palaces cannot be doubted. The oynlopean walls of 
Old Rajagaha, frequently occurring in the storiss, ate nndoubtedfy very an- 
cirat • ' The TaUvaddhanapSsdda and the pupphaba^pStaia as also the iton- 
palaoe-«j(uffJoro-«re mentioned.’* We hear of palaces testing on a 
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Bingb pillar {^dalMnahi-fSsMa).' Some palaces had huge ootagonal stone* 
oolunms {silatiamhke) nnmbering one thousand ^ Several arohitsotncal terms 
Boun to ho not devoid of intocest:* Katthala is nsnally ‘gstehonse’/ 
KoUha^ra is a store house,” but Eviagara genorall; means a house with a 
finia] or roof ndge Paf^am has the double Bigmficsnoe of ‘attio’ and 
‘dormer-window,’” and is oonneoted with the rafters (gopaifasu/o) 

and is to bo soon from within the house looldng up . it is probablt^ aimgi 
ornamented, very likely representing an invorted lotus. It is distmot from 
the rest of the roof. It is patera ® 

The Maha^magga JattiLcfi presents before us indeed a marvellons 
under®»und construotion— a groat ongineBtmg feat. The description of the 


In all there were eighty great doors and smly-four ss^ ones all of wtea 

each of these was laid a vane^ted . ^ ^ wmn»n of 

white umbrella, a tiiono plao^ new pi„ifni psiuters made all 

surpassmgbeanty. 

sorts of pamtinga as ^ fnU-bbwn lotus flowers (wBo- 

strewn mth sand (edluM)* On tto .^Xf a5d» ; here and there 

UpadumSm). ^Ins they adorned the 

xrore huBg festoojis of flowers ai^ see - ,o ^gjandconsfcfuctaoiij 

Selunllit was like thetohaUrfS^^^^.^,t^ 

this. The AjantaandEllora wv®, „ ^ugmative pictute.” 

that the above descnption is n ot simply aaiina^ »_j;i_. 
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Of atohteoture, we only disoom tlie firetbe^nnkgs in the Bt<moi 

We do find mention of the devalulas (ht tesidenee of the gods) or temples, 
but wo do not know anything about the notuieand aiohitootural cteacterof 
these bmldings, exc^ that they were tho iesott-pbees of the travellers, thus 
oorresponding to the later-day dltarJiuiSSlds, 

Then again, we have several references to tfifipas (StSpas),^ built i^on the 
remains of the deceased persons. The SujdUi Jdiaht^ relates, tiiat a land- 
owner from the day of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones &om the place of cremation he erected an earth-mound 
m his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains [atihini) there, he visited 
the place from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and studiously 
lamented, neglecting his daily duties and personal comforts.* Another 
JiUdkoi^ gives an account, much more minute, of the obseguies of a Idng. 
The ladies of the royal harem came to the cemetery (dldAanam), as retinue 
for the deceased long, with red garments, disheveled ham and torches in 
then; bands. The ministers made a funeral pyre (darSnam cUabam) with a 
hundred wagon-loads of wood On the ^ot, where the body was burnt, a 
shrine (Ceityu) was erected and hononred for seven days with ofierings of 
incense and flowers. The burnt skull (ditakapSlam) i^id with gold, was 
put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear-hke staf {ijtmaaggee) serving as 
ioyalj[insigiuB, and was hononred. Then taking it as a relio (ihMu) another 
shrine (Gehga) was built and honoured with inoanse and garlands. 

From these two typcal oases, we coma to know something about the origmal 
and simplar oharaoter of the <kupa* and the Caiya,’’ 'The topes (fhipat),’ says 
Davids,' 'were not especiaUy Buddhist monuments, but in feet, pre- 
Bnddiustic, and mdeed only a slight modification of a worldwide custom ’ 
Origmally made, m the Aryan days, of wood or bamboo, these soon began to 
give place to mote enduring atruotures. Instead of heaps of earth or of stones 
covered with earth, as had been the cnstom in more ancient tunes, there now 
were beginning to be built solid brick structures “The first step was prob- 


) J P 238 , IT, p 30 ; ontiounig Lsuea who eddnoeS, u a second arnnineDt in 
faTcor of the pncritf of Baddhism to Jainicm, tho iaot that both sects erected tem^s, Jaeohi 
ears . "Instead of seeuu in the Bnddhuts the originals^ and m the Jamas the imitators, 
v™ regard to Uio enotion of temples and worship of statneo. we assnine that both sects were, 
inaspendea% from eseh other, hneght to adept thu praebco the perpeteal and irresistibls 
innnenoe of tiio lehgiona development of the people in India Jama aitra. tS BJE XXII) 
Intro p am ' ' 

2 jao or^ of the f^ Mstra is trseod beak to on Indo.jEhiroeeBii word like Tumba, 

According to this connse- 

tion tile Mm is nothing but a Tomb or (aisaiur Berea, I B Q , IL p is 

3 J,lll,pp 135 jg 

4 I^ Ba^ remarks* ''iniongh hero the cnstom IS one of cmmation and the man IS a 

eommmnly, he is said to have lamented, being snhieet to 

5 i, IQp TO 374>6 

0 ^alw^l^p434 {nultonthesqaare, fnoMKIifieaJ IU.'d 401 
r,i™mti.fA«aASl£,^i,S’ ' "®' ^ ^ A’Ebn,). Oaosa. 

8. BmUhisI India, p 30 Seoalsol ag,II,p 228. 
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ably moroly to build tbe cairn more catafally than usual mth stones, and to 
cover tbo outside tritb fine cunam plaster to give it a marble-like suiiaoe. The 
next stop ivas to build the cairn of oonoentnc layers of the huge brioks in use 
at the timo and to surround the whole with a wooden railing.’’ ’ None of the 
moat ancient structures of this kind have survived or been er^lored suffidendy 
to enable a restoration to be drawn. But some idea can, no doubt, be had 
from examples of a little later penod ‘ The most glonons examples of the 
st%xi now in existence, mz., those of Barhut and Sanohl, with then wealth 
of inside and outside decoration, presuppose a few centuries of aitiatu as well 
as religious development.^ 


1. Inita, p. 82 

2. The topo built by the SSbyan Kinsmen rfttoBiidaiia over their porhon of the iBBiuia 
oIlueInDenilpyreuanearUeroxample,hutt]iuieeti0iiiTaiji8 /ttSp.lS2,Sg 3S 

3 Some arohitootnial tonne in reeaid to ito fttoo md the Oetiy g m S' 

JOtalof VedM or the nuhng, loraso, the o^ end dtSfO to J, V, p 511, tie 

celiyoM ttcra Bomotimcs nuhrlud with flngor-pnntB* gonShopaHeangtinlMn , T * 11* p 260. 



CHAPTBE VII 

BBLIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


W ITH mnoli hesitation we enter into that mystic end all-pervading world, 
the woild of religious belief and snperstitions, which has always 
baffled the most acute mind in graepmg and analysing ite 
character. The material at hand is indeed vast in its 
scope and weighty m snbstance On the theoietical side, the 
Jatakas present before us more or less the same Buddhistic religious thought 
which we find in other recognised Buddhist canonical works, ^cially the 
Ntkayas So that it would bo singly tiresome, and not at all necessaiy, to 
go into mmute details in this connection Our mam interest lies on the 
other side, mz , the praotical one And, in so far as the stories give ns a 
realistic picture of the reh^ons ideas and beheb, manners and customs pre- 
valent among the folk, of the pre-Buddhistio days, the information would, 
we h(^e, be useful and welcome Therefore, in the course of our discussion 
on this, rehgioiis, aspect of Ancient Indian hfe, we shall have to try to 
leave aside, as best we can, the purely academic and philosophical disons- 
sions, hair-sphttmg debates as the Buddhists themselves would say, which 
abound in the gathds of this collection, and to get a glimpse of the popular 
mind and practices of the time, retaining, at the same tune, the harmonious 
connection that may have existed between the two. Just as the belie& and 
ideas recorded m the SgVeda do nob, for the most part, represent the 
popular or the folk mind,' but an advance on, or reform of, the ideas and 
behefs commonly held, so also these stories do not, when they speak in didactic 
strain, represent the mass-nund . they do so only when they mingle with the 
masses for the tune being, and not among their adversaries only. And it is 
here that our work hes Here we find ample evidence which unfolds to us the 
i^ds of the people at large, their conception of the universe, its regulative 
forces, the chief sources of detmnent to man, and the ways and means of avert- 
ing the evd infiuences which now and then assail mankind 

V bas been the behaviour of man with respect to the 

JNatol f^B and infinences of this umverse which he regards, quite believ- 
i^y, as the expression and manifestation of some supernatural heme. He 
toed to e^lam and reoomale the diverse phenomena that he constantly wit- 
by ^gimi^ the existence of ever-present agencies which, he thought, 

tS™r elements, and (6) the malevolent agents. To 

hdo^ed the various gods, the decas, which werf supposed 
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The gods woie many, and the moat prominent among them tma Sakbi, 
the later transformation of the great god of the Fedo, Indm < 
SAKEA. Sakha is called Snjampati among the gods and MaghavS hjr 

men ^ He is at the head of the Tlurty-thxee dems dvToHmg 
m the Tavatimsa heaven lehioh is the t<^most of the three other heavens 
VIZ , the Yama, the Tnsita and the Parimmmita ^ This heaven of the Tinriy- 
throo 'nns the happiest plaoo imaginable, aboundmg in noh palaces and 
gardens, * svhoro the Dcvadhitda and the Aocharis sported ^ Sakha had hlatali 
as the charioteer and Pancasikha as his musician ^ His palaces were Ifosah- 
kosSra^ and Vejoyanla, and Sndhamma wes the assembly hall of the gods • 
The belief was common that when Sakha’s life draws towards its end, or 
when his ment is exhausted and. worked out, or when some mighty being 
prays or through the efficacy of virtue in priests or Btahmanas fall of 
potonoy [mahiddhiya-SotiM^-BrdJmuivSMiiit), his palace and the yoHow 
marble throne (po« dulambalasiWsamk) grow hot and shaken.* Ks character 
as the ram-god (Pajjuntui) was still retained 

Amnwg other Yedie gods who still sumved, though elowly fading b\^ 
were the Moon and the Sun (Condo Sunya) ' > The worship 
OTHER GOBS. ^ at m scorn, 

and Its worthlessness and foolishness oxplamod beautifully to the Common 
Folk.'* 


To Worship fire, the Common drudge of all, 
Senseless and blmd and deaf to every call, 

And then one’s self to live a life of sm 

How could one dream that this a heaven could wm 


213 and so on 


The wind-god Vdyu (Mdlufa) has bit 

story-teller '* Varuna is still a power, ranked witt the ^ 
m ^aduany reduced to a tree-god.'* more prommently. a Ha^ mug y- 




' i,i ' I ; ~ .i ■ ,» • ‘ ’ ,;>> I ' 
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excdlenee,* anda Iwtdof fba oia((le^]a*(f4rtt«?J* wlio,posaesBodby the Sod|' ' 
woidd, iH the Gtr^ Hthiae, piopheay smooth 'thiiigs<^ > 


Of obhet mytholq^oal Duties of hejievoleat ohaiaotei, we may fneution 
Sin ot JStnntd, the Qoddeas of Look, of plenty and snooess, who waa vety 
pc^nlat.^ She is stated to be the dao^ter of Dhatarat^i ooe of the fonr 
gnaidiatt angels.’ Then we have GaAgd-ieeatd, the piouding female duty 
the Ganges ot men in geneiaL She is leptesented as the onstodian of fishes.* 
She too, like Siti, is i^tesented on one of the Bachnt medallions, monnted 
on elephant-faoed mahara and holding a goad in hei ri^t hand.^ ilfani- 
mdehatd, the divinity of the sea, who looks after men sailing over the vast 
ocean, seems to have come in at a rather later stage, but commands recoct 
over a wider area.* 


It IS qmte natnsal, that the mutual assimilation of different tradiiaons of 
diverse sections of the people, different osplanations about the same Hatnral 
phenomena, diversity in the conception of the varions aspects of Nature, gut- 
dually enlargad the huge pantheon with various traditions about individual 
gods and goddesses, almost on the lines parallel to those we find in Greece, 
Nome and other parts of the ancient world. Anthropomoiphic oonsiderationB 
naturally played the supreme rfile m the evolution of these ideas. “The pBrni- 
tive mind is swayed by wonder and fear, and naturally tries to do recompense 
for the good done or to appease the anger of the onnupotont agents. As such, 
the gods were worshipped, and this worship was nothing but offermg varions 
kinds of food or aaorifiomg animals to them— piaotioally, the same means as 
wm suooesa with otdinaiy men. In oouise of tnne, tins saorifiae dlaborated 
into a oon^lioated ritual aud oame to have a diScmnt purpose and mean- 

If wonder or gcatitudo impelled man to venerate or worship the various 
deities mentioned before, fear made him dread the roints of 
EVILSWHIT evfl which infested the world. People had to take recourse to 

various arts and artifices to eounteraot these evils, to what we 
oaU apalb, eharma or magfe which still survive. Prominent among these evil 
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apints wJuoli endangered the safety of man were the Asitras, the etma) 
enemies of the gods,’ Hie Dattasa-rahkhasas,^ the V^adharas orthemserdB 
flying inTieibly and endowed with all sorts of spells and msgte (aitiuftnf- 
and above all the YaWtat and various other spirits * 

Xhe Four Great Kings iflatummcAdt^Si were the gnardians of the font 
quarters . Dhatarattha in the East at the head of the GandMibiK, Tunlha m 
the Sooth at the head of the Kvknhhan^t Vm^alddia m the West above tbs 
NSgas and Tessavana-Knbera in the Koith above the YaHIdm.^ All the 
quarters (dt«i) wem worshipped m tunes of danger or oahumty * 


Of all the evil apints, the YaYkhat were the most commonly dreaded, and 

people were in perpetual fear of them. Vessavana, the Lord 

Qf YaJMas himself, is not held without fear ’’ To oom- 
mon people, the world seemed to be infested with the YeWmi, 
Even their signs and bodily forms were not left out. They could be reoog- 
nised beoause they had unwinkmg and red ^ee, oast no shadow, ware fesilsss 
and without mercy,® m stature os tall as palm trees, head as big as an 
arbour, huge eyas like bowls, two tusks hke turnips and the beak of a 
hawk.® They lived on the flesh of men and beasts,' ® and harated deserts 
and foresta, trees or waters. ’ ’ The she-gohhns, the YaUeh’t^ vnta ovm 
mm-a dwadful, as they, by then vanous snares of boaufy, m^o, amoU, 
taste and comfort, attracted men andmadethem their prey,'® Pwple wto 
behaved to be possessed by the Foiifew; a gobhn 
possession of the rmmster Kavwda on every fast day, so that ^ 
mad dog.'® It, however, seems tcom the desonptons that the 
Yrngiit. have been on abongmal tnb^'* like the 

The under the guardian angel 

toral^.'® were,ao<K.rdmgtothesuperstitoi^^ ^ 

worship has been so important a factor m the folklore, ®°P®" 
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nt Tnilia eailiest times dowato-d»y (of n^apaUcamS). CobraBintheii 
nrUmmy fnrrrtj they Uved, hka meimon and marmaids, beneath the waters' 
in great Inxniy and wealth m noh palaces snrtonnded with beautiful gardens.® 
They could at will, and often did, adopt the human and other forms;® and, 
<:T,r«,gTi tarnWa if angered, were kiiidly and mild by nature, and pec^le offered 

.annfinn with milk, MOO, fish and meat and dnnk.® “Not mentioned,” 
says Ehys Davids,® “either in the Veda or m the pre-Buddhistio Upamsads, 
the myth seems to be a strange jumble of beliefs, not altogether pleasant, 
about a strangely gifted race of actual men, combmed with notions derived 
from previously easting theories of tree-worship and serpent-worsh^, and 
nvet-worship But the histoiy of the idea has still to be wntten.”® 

Then there were the Gardas (Qairu^), or the Supanvas, the Indian coun- 
tei^rt of the harpy and gn£Bn, half man, half bud, perpetual enemies of the 
NSgas, on whom they feed.® They also could, and did, adopt the human form, 
and were of beautiful form, so much so that a queen of Benares &11 m love at 
Sxst Bi^t with a Svpaifafardja who carried her away to his island-above.® 
Annm fling to Bhys Davi^,® “they also were, perhaps, originally a tribe of 
actual man, with an eagle or a hawk as then token on their banner.” 

Of other such feared creatures, having an ethnologioal probabihty, were 
the man-eatmg Ptsdcos,’® similar to the YaWtas, the Bheravas and' ’ the 
Kumbhan^ ' ® 

And there were various Titans, souls, or spuits supposed to animate and 
to reside m the wind {akdsaUhadeuitd),'^ m water (vdahaTalikhasa),' * m 
thunder and ram,'® above all the tree-gods^(}ufehAadewtd).' ® 


1 Supra, f OS. 

2 See eapeoieUy J , VI, pp SOQ-VO-GG. 1164-71, where we heve a piotnresQue deeenptioii 
of BhogevaU (or HnafifiaTati), the oitf of Varoea, the nigarajS , aleo p Im. 

3 J,]l,p 13 

4 J , 1, p 408 at J , IV, p 3S3-4.G 198, the roirxt of a hmwae tree who rednoee the 
mero hantw to ashes is oalled a Hmgar&ga, the soldiers he sends forth from his tree are Ndgat 
and the tree itsell u the dweUing place of the Naga, 

6 Suddhtsl India, pp 23-4 

6 Onths^dpasasanimpoitaattaoeof menoeonpyiiigBiiimportaiitpIaee mthe poktieal 

ao^ots, at the tune lest before the Boddha, see Sapro, pp 63-6 The ifSpo maidens VunalS, 
wife of Varana and her dangler Irandatd are described as possessnuc rare heantv : J VI on 
262.G 11« 266-G 1149, loO-G 1169-70 See illcstr.faoT,rj^iS^SA m wto.^t 
Buddhist India, & 41 “These Nigaa axe represented on the ancient bas-reliefs as men or 
women eit^ wiU^^ hoo^ nsm, from hehmd their heads or with serpentme forms from 
the wwst downwards ” liid, fig 42 -vio,. uuu 

7. J,n,p. 13: VUp 191 

nsctLm&tt^fttojS^ tree hss some con- 

9 BuddhiH India, y 224 

11 J , I, p. 400 ' 

12. Jo II, p 397 , m, pp 146-147-G. 183 4 

13. J.,l,p 499 

14 J., 1, pp 128, 170-1 , sea-spnte (samsddadsHitSl , n 497 
16 J,I, pie7. 

16. J . I, pp. 168.328 , 416, 423, 441. 
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!l>ee-\TOi8hip ismdeBd very old, and widely spread ' It was of 

TKbb-WOB. “f bat the souls OT spmtsVuppo^/to““Zn 

SHIP them (mbbattad^ and to Zrmt thS^thS tf 

were made to the tree-apmts .* even human saorifioes w!™ 

feme afAtS Zy 

were believed to mjnw those who injured the trees m which they dSt « mJ 
kZ, ^ P^®®®®'l/ben friends were hung upon the bianehra of the two 

Horned and Meoiw praotioes were oonneoted with this tree-worship In the 

devoted-peoplo (dcvatamngaLa) o^- 
mg samidces to the banyan-tree m which the entrails, blood and flesh («,a- 
msofo&te) of the victims -goats, oooks, pigs and the like-are the substontaol 
parts of the bah In the Dho^sdUia JOaka , » a still more horrid pioturo is 
witnessed. The unhappy prmoes are knocked unoonsmons (FMtrnftg, thoir 
eyes sht out. the bodies (lalebarant) out open, and the entrails taken out, and 
the carcases thrown into the river The entrails are hung as garlands on the 
tree, which is marked with spread hands dipped m the Wood of the wotims 
[tolMapailoanguhJcStu) *" Quite a similar description oconrs at another 
plane also.* * One does not find the slightest reason to doubt these dotailod 
descriptioiis . though the ouatom may not have boon widely prevalent. The 
spirit of the tree was obviously loolred upon as having an insatiable cravuig 
for human and ammal flesh and blood “The present onstom of doubnig the 
tree with vermilion is most probably a renuniscence of far more smister 
ntes.”*® 


1. Of. “thereiasaumily one tube oEIndo-Eun>peaaetaettl»tdtilnotsonIupen^>on 
offer eeonlioes to trees and tree esuilB " J»ri Cbsipeatiei oo the iVoitSWMo v Hr Jtorow in 
J a A. S, J030, pp 33S ff, Tiluoh be hss toed to orplam M“w»i»hipiKiror the taejse 
tree" 

2 See Bli]« Sands, feddtirlindi^p 227 J IV, p lot 

3 J,l,pp 189; 269I|f 8Mjf « 78,423 G 8,425 0, ID. P 23# 0. 28, MBif IV, 
p 163. 

4 J.,m,p 160, V,pp 472, 474,488 

6 j,l,pp 269,404-6(0 tree spirit is sated to settle the 

merobanfs) , 40, Ill,p 23 (aslAiwsfjias, pHcchnli), lY, p 251,# U 1,9 197, 4 jU, , 
tbu ides IS fully alive to day and is o( a partioularly pnmitii e treed. 

8 J,]7,pp. 210, 363 

7 J, III, p 23 '‘p<»iiMaj»»eaayuliUni *Ib 4 x^KijdnikttdhS^t jtp'' 

Jdisfrd talham tBya h tuleS ruUham podolUimn latrt jxdleswft ^ P 15 * • 7 
327 -G 1441 - 8 , Of llatoa, aarhtil Oimie at a Slory teBcr, for an lelorprclotion ol tBo urrs 
Scenes of troisbip of tire Ito trees 

8 J., 1, p 09 

0. J , in, pp 187 ff J im, Ata 

10 On the toiitapoScaepiiWB, tie ef V«^l m C'bsn’Miii'a 

dtnue lOB WeteiMcteppen, afd LeUetlmit, 6 , J , IV, p 2/S# rdmaH to ey ear, 

J.a A , 8 , 1930 , p 343 
U. J,V,p .460 

12. J. Charpontior, op. ei/., p 344. 
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' So dotart; these hiaible jihoiioM'of Minal Md 

the peoplo.*- The dootrine of ahi^, thon^ pieacii^ fcom^ tefoiB, ^ 

imty^begnuni^tohastfajit; 

^agh htmanitatian seme and partly thiongh feat of soma^, tto 

of animsl-danghter and to develop a Bold and a questioning spmt. 


"Why, hwiTimin, though thyself with reason blest, 
mat thott this dnH insensate tree addressed 1 
Vain IS thy piayet, thy Idnd]^ greeting vain, 
From this d^ wood no answer wilt Hiott gM,''* 


and the seathing argnments in the BhUifidaUa Jafoka* vividly express this 
questioning spuit. 

However, the dread of the evil spirits was hard to kill, llie on^lffic aid 

unsophisticated uiinH looked to eaaer ways of deliverance, other than saori- 
hce and prayer to gods. Inumoetable snpetslalionB and (drauns grew np. 
Magio {dMamaya) and witoh-oraft were prominent.s Signs and portents 
{nirniUSm) were also believed in.* And for all these, there were the sooth- 
sayers, under the designation hdeUiatfajidtkalM or aA^'mjja'p^hahu,'’ topi- 
nafdthakas,* nemiUtbu^ and the noHtotoy&umabzs'* already mfetied to. 
Fortnne-telling and interpretation of dreams were part of thmr profiission. 
Xothasamei^MslwlongedthspiofassarBof All these were be- 

lieved to exercise power over evil ^irits and demons, and tointerpret and avert 
bad omauB, by their ma^o mcantatums (monte) ; ohMmad sand {pariBavSU- 
Jmm) to bo kept on the head and the ohaimed thread (parUbuutlaham) to be 
twisted round the brow were believed to ensure safety from dangers.'* Fhoea 
were supposed to be haunted by supsmatoral beings {amwuueapar^giAita), 
and charms were employed to oounteraot their evil effeots '* !Che idea of wash- 
ing away the sms in the sacred bathing-places like PttySga on the Yamuna 
river, Dons, Tnnbaru and others'* was prevalent. Oaths were taken on vari- 
ous occasions and for various purposes, qieoially the ‘taeoiJ^yS,’ or an act of 


1 J., VI, p. 133 daionbaB tons; suonfiouljjt (mSSStSfit) vu dog vith a lard floor, 
siinoiindsdwitoa{eiiHs(iaapn';ttoainii«i} CnsiubntbnIniiiiiBludsii]<diied tost tots tonse 
toimid bs msds. test soma nghteosa asoetu or btabmis nugU came and. atop too nts i 
q^aan^of toahymiiaamg. 27de(S met coUSnnS-eloiM . t^pu 33. a. IT: .iselSiwna 
ea n, p. 38-S. IT s opoi* Itj/Ofo UmSaia poraSto • VI,p S11-Q.%B 

also saama to haw been prevalent, J, I. p nWF. 

3 J.irtp JMI SS 

4 J, VI, pp S10.I4-O 904430. 

6 J.l,p 466. VI, p. 4684). 16334. 

to»2>ba'»dlt^toSJ?t£f2:S!&‘^W^ 

T J,I.P 290, n,p 21: V,pp.468,484. 

J,y,p 443; V1.P 10 
J.IV.p 124, V,p 296; VI,p.«. 
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J.,V,p 38841.199; Tl,pp,I9T-S.G.88T. 
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“Pbnation of U.e doctone, 
of ^orwB and of tiansmigration of sotil modified the old ideas • yet neonh 
oontoued to beheve m the eristenoe of Heaven as the place of wii for£ 
good done m Mo, and of Hell as the abode of pnnishment * And m this mj 
ttis wligion of the people, beliefs end superstitions of the peimle, amnuB^ 
hoons-pooiis, ell oxMtmg among the people, the simple folk, naturally gave nso 
to a questioning spint that would tako nothing for granted 


There comes a time in the life of ove^ laee, as it does m the life of oveiy 
thoughtful mdividna], when it is felt that the ordinary intor- 
wo hvo m, and the standard of values 
by whioh wo estimate the ends or ideals we pursue in lifo, 
should be revised, reconstructed or overhauled And it was 
anoh an awakening that began to see the light in the period of whwh we ate 
apeakmg This is not to say that it was a sudden revolution . in fact at aD 
tunes and in all ages orthodoxy has always been shadowed by heterodoxy 
only the degree changes, the extent differs The whole of the pi^ular sninustxi 
notions montioned before, and no doubt many others, survived m foil force. 
But no ono man believed in them all Grodnahy the sphere of the questioning, 
tho revolt!!^, spnit widens. And then during this psriod, as Prof Bb;^ 
Davids 3 has rightly observed, suddenly there is ovidonoe of a leap forward in 
apeoulativo thought, of a new birth m ethics, of a rehgion of consoience threat- 
ening to take pbiGO of the old religion of onstom and magio ’ And the marvel 
of it is, that the same process of regeneration was taking place aimnltaneonsly 
in other oentros of civilisation — ^in China, Fensia, and Bgypt, m Italy and 
Greece * It was a time reverbeiating, more vigorously ^n ever before, 
with the oonfiiots of idoals and of practices The old order of things had bad 
its day. New orders were springing up on the horizon. In short, Eitual had 
yielded place to aelf-rntrospeosion (parftoeWni of Aiokn, P. B HI) a^ t® 
aaoetioism (lapas) Dr Barua in hm Huiory cf Pie-Bttddhvfho laiian ®‘ 
sophy^ has rightly designated this period as aeo-Vedto and Sophisto w « 
period of Sramanas and Brahmanas Tajiiavalkya was tho great landms* 
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SOCIOLOSIOAI COHDITIOMB 


the ongin of the name Uddalaha (Aaddalaka) mth the UddaldLa tteaimdei 
whioh he \nis oonceived, and desonbes him as the fruit of an illegal union 
of his mother— « ^ntha— mth a wise pvrohta of a Btahmadatta kmg of 
Benares. In both ihese aooounts, the ilataha-lustoiisn has evident^ oon- 
fonnded Svetahetu Auddalaha with Fhilalethes Satyakama JabSa < 

But as to the general Tiews— social and ethical— of ^Totakstn Auddt- 
laka and his father (t.e., ITddalaka), both the JStahu agree The oonversation 
between the Father and the Son shows some resemblanoe to the one embodied 
in the CMndogya Upamsad,^ the latter settmg forth the philosi^lucal Tiem 
mnoh more ehiborately. In the former the son inquires 'What makes the 
Brahmin i how oan he be perfect > tell me this What is a nghteons man, and 
how he ^wins Nirvana’s bliss < ^ The father rephes 

“He has no field, no goods, no wish, no Ian, 

CsteleBs of life, no lusts, no evil ways 
Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win, 

So as one true to duty men him priuse.'** 


Setoketu ogam asks : 

“ Ehattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda and Candala Fukkusa, 
All these can be conqiassionate, oan win NtrvUna’s bliss ^ 
■Who among all the samts is there who worse or better is * ' 


■ig 


■(Jddalaka replies . 

"None among aU the saints is there who worse m better 
Then Setaketu retorts . 

"You are Brahmin, then, for nought vam is your rank I w« 

• At last his father, in his further reply, strikes the kiquote of Vi 

"With canvas dyed m many a tmt pavilions may be ^ 

Thereof, a many-eoloured one: onecolouristhe^- 

Bveneo. when men «repunfied,soisithe»^»^^^^^ 

The goodperoeive that th^ me sam s, an ^ 

In the earlier part of the .^^ontrol And bs 

the effioacy of Tedto Leam^ “ but at the same time accepts. 

UddSlaka. maintains the usefulness of the Vedas, tniv 

I ^IV.p S02-a TO. 
t Wii.P 808-0. n. 

aee Bsn*. op. e*. I® ’**.» 
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conduct as tiie means to attain bUss : “The Yeto 'vrill bting only fame 
but ti^t conduct mil gire us bliss.”’ 

It is not impossible, as Di. Barua says,^ that the St^histic movement, 
chaiactensiic of Indian phdosc^hy befoie Mahaviia and the Buddha, had oti- 
^nated vnth Uddalaka Imui. Bte may well be legaided as the pioneer of the 
paribbdjalas or the ’Wanderers, As years passed the Sophist nund gradually 
became more and more antagonisido to the Fedtc theology. We find this in 
our stories, as the following quotations will show : 

"These Veda studies are the wise man’s tods. 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoils ; 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye. 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Fedos have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave’' ; 

And what are the sacrifices < 

“ The fire, thou^ tended well for long years past. 

Leaves his base master vnthout hope at last. ., 

If he wins merit who to feed the flame 

Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 

When cooks b^t fires or blacksmiths at them trade. 

Or those who bum the corpses of the dead. . 

These Bra hmin s, all a livelihood require ; 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire , 

Why should the inoreate, who all things planned. 

Worship himself the creature of his hand ? 

Soctnnes and rules of their own, absurd and vain. 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain ” 

What are the Brahmapas then ? 


“These greedy liars propagate deceit. 

And feels hdieve the fictions they repeat ; 

He who has eyes can see the sickening sight ; 
Why does not Brahsm set his creatures right V' 
'Where is your Brahma »’ they ask. 


If his wide power no limits can restrain. 
Why IS his hand so rarely spread to bhss ? 


a op c.V,p 130; 3*7 
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-my «« an condemned to pain * 

my do fiand, hea. and ignorance prerad « 

■ ' f^ood-tmth and juafaeo fad ? 

I mbH your BtahnS. one WUjqnrt among, 
mo made a world in whob to Aelter wrong.” • 

iadthus, withrolrartfoith in their dootrine* , , 

over thoughte, 

pwcedents (mjipaduap and oommon aenae, theae SaT 

With a new idoaUnd^v^’^^ S^*Sf £2 
^ indulge m any amount ?f 

« , “ oonten^aiy of TTanim Dfoanuia 

(». ft, Vyaea) who waa impaled, for reasona other than hia bold thewMa,^ 

And. M we come nearer to Jfahavira and the Buddha, we feel the whole 
SRECD1A3TCB auToharged with phdoai^o mood It was a 

SEBMEHT. ™“o seething With qieeulative ferment.’ But, oaDrBatna 
tightly obaervea, “we have to imagine a time whan there 
waaMoi^BBi^religionorestabliBhBd Church m the ooantiy to intefete 
TOth tJw freedom of epeoulation by impoemg upon ita adherents ita pro- 
d^maa, and when converaion implied, in the ceee of a leamet or 
truth-seeker, no more than a transition from one mode cf eeH-traimng to 
another which he deemed mote suitable to hia temperament Nor even m 
the case of a layman did it ever demand that iinflmntiing devotion or that 
profession of blind foitb which leads men by imperoqitiblo steps to harbour 
bigotry, to become tchgiona fanatios, and to abut the gotea of banevobnoe 
upon evea^^ fellow-being who is a stranger, ”* 

Several Jalakat give ua a glimpse of some of the epeodlationa that were 
going on at thie tune. They are given just to show their useteasnesa and 
wrongfulneas in the eyes of others, like the Buddhists, who conddeied iheae 
as false dootnnes iyma^imSdam). 


Xhe Maheiodh Jdtakn,’ for instance, presents before us five thinkws of 
TOW latnnai difioTont pbilosopbio doctnues, ms., AheMSK, 
DITTBIAAb' PMdmtaviii, VoMaiMi and A4o«*v!a&*® 

An intei^ing subject is mtrodneed m order to refiite their 
arguments. The Bodhisatta attributes tie acts of a monkey to the monkey 
skin ho wears, and so the five ‘heretics’ {itucehUdMikS) charge hu“ 
murder of a monk^. 


BBLIGION ASD P3miOSOIB:Y 


The AhOavd^ denied the adstence of cause, that is to say 1 m pMosoiphy 
was the doobcme of non-causation or the hypothesis ot 

BTOTDITOTJS chance He taught the people that beings in this world wwe 
OBraiSlSl. purified by rebirth (ime sa«d so 9 »sa»osi«Wftt«a). Tohnnthe 
Boddhisatta says : ‘if you say that afl acts of men, good or base 
ymm kara/ffiyam vS), spring from natural causes {vdvrana m 
hhavSy(manuvatt(ai), how can you find sin m mvoluntary acts . My deed 
should be blamdoss, aoootdmg to your doctrine ’ ' 

The lasarakata'yaoSd* beheved and tau^t that evayth^ was the act 
of a supreme being (ayam loho tssaTamnmxto). The axgu- 
XHBOTUIST. jjjgjjt forward against him is: ‘if there is some Lord 
who fulfils m every creature, weal or woe and good or bad acidone, the sin 
hes with him, man only works his will I must be then blameless.** 

The Pubtsfartao^iprofesaedthe doctrine of previous aolaons,i.e., Kmman: 

sorrow and]oy, that befalls man here, is, according to him, the 
ms FATA- leault of some previous action {aattdmm tMam m itMiham 
vS puibdxUm ’em uppajjatt). To him the answer was . 'why, 
sir, do you blame me if you believe m the truth of the doctrine that 
everything is the result of former action' each act’s a debt disdharged 
(poionalo ipamoMho] and the monkey pays his debt.’* 

The VaHaiiavadi was an Annihilationist He believed m annihilation at 
death. In his view, no one passes hence to another world, 
world 18 annihilated (»to parahkagata n&im n’atl&i, 
ayam loko vcdagpUi). To him the Bodhisatta relies : ‘Ton, 
SIX, mamtam that each livmg creature’s form [rUpam) is composed of four 
elements (t.e., earth, water, an and ether) to these component parts 
each body, when dissolved, goes The dead exist no more, the living still 
live on; diould this world he destroyed, both wise and fools bib gone: 
none then is defiled by a guilt, stain amidst a ruined wodd. If this is true, 
] am blameleBs '* 


1 lbtd,-gg 237.U, 139-4]. Thu appargntly canssponda to the dootams atbnbated to 

PmiUia Eassaga, OSD «{ tin SIX itvsls of tbs Buddha, in ilia 383 g 
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2 J > V, pp. 238.G 1424 Tha, to • oertoin extsat, resembles the Theistio dootniie 

{fsvam-vSda), whioh u M old as the Srhid&ranyala d not earlier, and the heat 

emonentof Tvhio1i\7asAKiirii San DiLmi^ m jaai OI«k jr Asa 
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Lastly, dootrihe <iocorf™,t„ 

CTB saUM. “““ ^ ^ own advantage svm a^Srast 

“■■ £an=i‘S5r^„r“£ 

Si^jr ^ 

tie ^iBta. the S-afahsts, the iamhktiometB and the Miktar^B^^’ 
SSa? by both Mahaviia* and Goto 

Theremay bedieoe^afew more phaosqpbioalxefleolionsm the .te5« 

TgE goibed in a confnsed and indistinot iona. 

noCTRiHE ?“* Y® 80 mndi deeper. One dooferine, ««., the 

OP Tma d^meof Time {KSlovSda), aspresantedm the Mutapans^ 

Jatttka* however, deserves our notice The Doctane of 
Tune,* m its embryo, can be traced in AghamMsana’a hymn m the SgVeia.’ 
Passing throng the inmda of Post-Feitc teachers, such as Badhva and 
rsjnavalhya, it was highly elaborated in the McMbMrata'’ The JSbika 
offers a critioism of the Epic doctrine of tune • A weD-vetsed RrS1.n...T't ts,^t 
five hundred pupils. In course of tune they began to think • “We know as 
much as oor teadher ■ there is no difference.” When the teacher knew this, 
he put to ihcnn a question— *-a parados— m order to tame them, proud and stab- 
bom as they had all become. He asked . Tune consumes ell things, uududing 
even itself Can you tell me who consumes tune — the Bll-consuinet** No 
one could answer. Itcametothemasaiiddleofthe^iunz. Sotheteaohsi 
said in a bitter tone of irony “Do not imagme that this question is u the 
three Vedas. You think that you know all that I know 

Hero the Btahmana is represented, as usaal, as a Fcdie ibsnker, but he 
waa rather a Bodhisatta or a pre-Buddbistic thinker on Buddhist hues who 
closed the Fedic or ]^io dootnne of tune. As Dr. Barua pats it, according 
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to the 7ed!«o theorj, Time not only consumes everything, but also itself in the 
sense, as the Jalaht commentator pomts out,' that even the lame-befare- 
meal {purAJiattdkalo) and the tune-after-meal (paixAdblattalalo) do n<rt 
abide (no pSpmdti) According to the Bodhisatta’s view, an Arhat is 
the of Time [Ealaghaao) inasmuch as he is n^ bound to be 

reborn Havmg completely rooted out the inherent tendencies to sensnalily, 
etemalism, arthodozy and ignorance, he is released for ever from metemptty- 
ohosis.^ 


The most pronounced antagonism that the JStala stones seem to show is 

towards the who, under Maskarin Gkisala, formed a 

stubborn sect m the tune of the Buddha who opposed thenu^ 
AJIVISA8 order of the Ajimhas is deddedly of older standing than 

that of the Jamas or the Buddhists,* and is thrice mentioned in the edicts of 
TTing A^oka whose grandson Da&ratha gave them some cave-dwellings at the 
Nagar 3 um and Baiabar hills 


In the Lomdhamsa JStala,^ an interesting, thou^ Inased, Me of an 
afimha is portrayed “Unclothed {aedaha),^ and covered with dust, he re- 
mained Bohtory and londy (eJcamikari), fleeing like a deer from the face of men; 
his food was small fish, cow-dung, and other refuse , and in order that his vigil 
might not be disturbed, he took up his abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. 
In the snows of wmter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thidket to 
the open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again, and as he was 
wet with the drivmg snows by night, so in the da}Mame he was drenched by the 
drizzle from the branches of '&e thicket. Thus day and night alike he endured 
the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day in the open air, and by 
mght in the forest, scorched by the blazing sun by day, and fanned by no 
cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from him : 


Now scotched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woods. 

Beside no fixe, but all afire within. 

Naked, the hemut wrestles for the Truth.”® 

In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who ddiberatdy and probably 
with exaggeration, ^ves such minute details, these austenties were worthless 
and delusive. And so he makes him discard this delusion [ladihtm) and lay 
hold of the real truth {samaditthi) 


1 J , II, pp 260-1 

2 BftTOap op Cl/ , p 204 


4 Banxa, op cif , p 300 

5 Seo Senary Xnscrtjrfionf de Pij/adasi, 82, 20D 

6 J,l, pp 300>l 
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agree with those of Ma-Vn^ n 00,51. ^jr. , ? ®’ ’”«™ lenwiably 

hilfi. TTos approved byT^ iL± *»■ 

course moMthr), 'Sdis- 

AagaticfYrdeha.iirL^:tXS^Slf^^^^^^ ^ 

twas inieply of which Kassapa said 'Ihereis^W ^ bm^y qnes- 
ingthelaw, there is no other world Oimn wlinli ’ “ billoir- 

hom thence « All beings ever come back hither 

gifts are enjoined by fools and accepted by tbe •wise.*® 

following eaposition deecnbing the powerlassness of sm to pro- 
duce cflusequenccs hereafter is mm* more important 

/» \ Me seven aggregates (KdyS), mdestmctible and nnmjanng fits 
Wo), earth water (apo), aar (wfpo), pleasnre andpam {stAhaivmrn) 

and the soul (jiw) , of these seven, there is none that can destrey or divide, 
nor are raey to be destroyed Weapons passbarmlesB amongst these aggre- 
gates. He who comes off another’s bead with a sha^ swotd does not divide 
these aa&reaates b/nv tbm ^.i 


^1 beings become pure by passmg through ei^ly-fonr great aeons {mtkS- 
Mippe) . till that period arrives, not even the self-restramed (saflfioto) becomes 
pure. Till that period arrives, however much they have followed virtue, they 
do not become pure, and even if they commit many erne, they do not go be- 
yond that limit. One by one we are ponded through the eighy-four great 
aeons . we cannot go beyond our destby, any more than the sea beyond its 
shore ”* This doctrine of Guns Eassapa, the lyivo, which is also termed 
UechedotVado, annihilation, is made clearer by this' 'There is no door to heaven 
(sugate) • onfy wait on destiny (myott) Whether thy lot be bappmess or 
miaety, it is only gamed throng destiny all will at last resoh debveranee 
from tiansmigiation (samsSraavdihi ) ; be not eager for the future '® The 
views embodied in these extracts clearly show resemblance partly to the views 
of Puraiis Eassapa, the Annibilatioiiirt, psi% to those of Fakndhs Eacca- 
yana, the Etemalist, and Maekatm Gosala, the Determmist, all of irfu® 
seem to be ahin to Greek Stoics • These views (A Guna Eass^s are stubbornly 


1, J.VlfPp 220-26S ThetextuoentiisedBSduiduiinot 
UL tiie Bn^Uia's (Bfffttfl) mouth bo ttot it becoan vety difficult for w to asoormn we 
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refuted iu the story, firstly by Baja, Aigati’s dao^ter who says : “If a mau 
is poiified 1^ the mere course of existence, then. Guna’s own ascetidam is use- 
less ; hhe a moth flying into the lighted candle, the idiot has adc^ted a naked 
mendicant’s life HoTing accepted the idea that all will at last be purified 
through transmigration, in their great ignorance many conapt their actions ; 
and being fast cau^t in the effects of former sms, they find it hard to escape, 
as the fish from the hook” and secondly by the great st^e Harada, the 
Kassapa, who also snpporting Biija, establishes the ptpular Indian belief that 
action has its reward and retnbntion (Kammaphala,) and that heaven and hell 
are the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and dements of this life,^ 
and preaches nghteonsness with the famous simile of a chariot.^ 


And here we reach out point. Prom all these philosophioal qfieculations, 
the KammapMa doctrine, together with its corollary, morality— dAommo, 
stla or vtnayu— ', stands out as permanent idea destined to be deep rooted in 
the minds of the Indian people * 


Ascetic praofioes ate found in very early stages of sodety. But theh 

arms have been changing ever smce. "With the rise of the 

ASCEXidSU. doctrine of rebirth,’ actions and their consequences (Kammch 

phala),^ human life and its value, began to appear in a 
different aspect. Life with an unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be escaped.’ Philosophic thou^ts turned towards ascetioigm, 
more vigorously than hefote, hut with a different aim. the ascetic idpi .1 
slowly hut steadily permeated through the whole mass of people in those days. 

there were two groups of ascetios mz , the Samamis and the BrShmanag 
OT the Becluse-philosophets and the Hermits, the order of the ParUbO- 
jaJM, or the Wanderers stootly so-called, was yet to come. At aiy rate its 
existence is not as dear in the stories as in the Buddhist NikSyas. 


the institution of Hermits (wis ; tSpasa) is of conise very old. In course 
of tinm, however, in the daysofYajfiavattyawho to 
both Srammai and Tapaeag, and also perhaps not long before 
the nse of Buddhism, a new order of rdigiemt was formed, 

todiBtmgnieih themselve^ 
noth from the hermit s who practised penance and eaotifice in the wood, and 
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SOOIOIOGICAI CONDITIOSS 
th» BiSbmams who t?era honseholdais i T).« 

was not ooiiq)letel 7 wiped out. AndSoi>lS,ir^ ^ w 1 ® *"* 

of old satfes — ■^am&hAn» j^nrawS/^ ^ ^ ^ensiled the fond ntetnoir 

Kalikaia and Eassapa Angirasa Akitti Blamts, 

taposia attained to Brah^hi These 

as Prof of the rton^ 

thi sSef ^ST ^0 tooef of 

tZi^ WM spent in gathering frmts and i<^a for their sns- 

Wm. . And th^ vras ditace of opinion and of practioe. as to the 
^wative importanoe attached to the learning of text. But the hermit. 

** leannng. or the repeating of texts vas nninown. were the 

UsnaHy paSl^itas retired to the sylvan and lonely forests of the 
amalayas There they built small suitable huts of grass and leaves “ Foot- 

paths (^hamagga) led to these hermitages (ossamam) » Biere were else 
separate ma4ed-out plaoea iriiere ihe hermits had then daily walk {conhim- 
naJ^y The usual requisites of an ascetio (pahtojitapanffiSare) were- 
robes, inner and outer, dyed in bark {*attavakaoa^), antelope’s Iqjna), 
tbrown over the shoulder, a walking staS m Land (donda), shoes {upSnaha), 
nmbre^ (chattam), hook (onibusa) for gathering fruits etc, and a bowl 
(potfom).* The hermits, unlike the Samanapabbajitas, kept long locks of 
matted hair and tied them m a coil (JatSmandatam) an^ if need be, tkrast 
needles in them.* They wore a girdle of snuR^a grass.*® A wooden bed- 
stead (Jcatthtttfharain) was kept in the hut.’ ’ As to their food, thof gcaorsllj’ 
lived i^on wild bulbs, and radishes, catmmt and herbs, wild nee, black 
mustard (^read out to dry), jujvbs, herbs, hon^, lotus^bres, myrobolsm, 
scraps of meat * * The daily routine in the hermitages was seaioihuig like 
this ; the hermitage was swept clean in the morning, water was brought 
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BBLIGION AND- PBUjOSOPHT 


from tbe nsai-b7 nver, inld lootis and fiaitB vrete c<dlected, -wood oho{iiped 
tox foel, foodpt^ared and eaten, little rest at noon, etud^ and discassion in 
the afternoon, evening meal, and test at ni^t:' Xhey constantly tended the 
holy&e (JACaiiala).^ 'When a stxangei appioaidied a hermit divelling in the 
forest, he -would first of all inquite as to his welfare in the usual formal 
words : 

'0 holy man, I trust that yon are proqserous and well. 

With grain to glean, and roots and frtut abundant where yon dwell, 

Have yon been mndi by flies and gnats and ote^mg things annoyed. 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you uumunity enjoyed' Y ' 

• t 

and the same sweet r^ly was given by the hermit with an ofiectionate recep- 
tion; 


*1 thank you, brahmin— yes, I am both pro^erons and well, 
With grain to eat and roots and frtdt abundant where I dwell, 
Skom flies and gnats and creepmg things 1 suffer not annoy. 
And from wild beasts of prey 1 here immumty enjoy. 

In all the innumerable years I’ve hved iqion this ground. 

No harmful sidmess that I know has ever here been found. 
Welcome 0 brahmm t bless the ohanoe direeted you this way. 
dome, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 
Ihe twdoob and the jmySl leaves, and kdsumati sweet. 

And fruita like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 
And this oool water from a oave high hidden on a hill 
0 noble brahmin, take of it and dnnk if it be your will.’® 


In the xamy season the leoluses came down from the mountains. ‘For, 
as It IS said, m the Himalayaa, durmg the rainy season, when the rains are 
inMB^t, as It 18 inpossible to dig iqi any bnlb or root or to get any wild fruits 
^ the leaves hegm to fall, the asoetios for the most part come down from the 
UimalayaB and take i® their abode amidst the haunts of men.® After the 
mms were over, the? returned to the mountains, for then the flowers and f nuts 
h^ npei^ » And they thus lived on m peace and sohtary calmness, 
thn^ oirt ihe mystenes of this and the ‘other’ world and deep problems 

for huma^y at la^e, with hundreds of disdples etound tli«Tn fr^of all 
dewres and fetters. T1,o»a ml..,!, oi au 


IIWM.W J j U T ; «wuws, raougn uving tat ftmn the mundane 
wotH, did no doubt influence the easting sooisty. Dhanma was recognised 
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SOOIOLOflIGllj OOKDmOSB 


to bo tbo 'standard’ of the tsis to injure the mis m any way was a great 
sin.^ Men besought these sages for the eolation of intricate pioblenis and 
the way to peace, toder and happiness.’ 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic ate thus enumerated he has no anger 
towards anyone, even when angered, does not allow it to be 
TEB IDEAL ’oen, beats hunger with a pmched belly, restrained m ealmg 

ASOEIia and dunking, has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters 

no falsehood, u averse to all pomp and oamal desue, has 
nothing os hia own, is resolute, unseldsh, has forbearance and freedom bem 
^ hitt^anoes to tobgious perfection— all properly fitted in ium like the 
qpokes in the nave of a whed.’ , 


But, ae a'Waye, there may have existed sham asoehes (fiCuto-taposo. 

Kiita-jahlo} as well. ^0 must not, howeveor, be misled by 
8HAI1 the dcsonptions of these ascetics in the Jotefas whidi, averse 

ASUEJneS. ng Qjgy gtte to all kinds of penanco and austerities, peint thsia 
in vmy bad colours. We may, nevertheless, note them in 
toAec to discern some icahty." 

We have seen that gradually the iSanuinas— the newly-nscn aeoetio order-- 
broke away torn past traditions, revolted against the older Faito system M 
and Bclf-moitification.' 1U JdlaJju show paitionlet hatred egs^ 
austerities and faleo praoticaa (lanuiSdmiii),'’ many of which ore an.^»» 
Some did the ewingmg penance {voggulwtam).* some by on thwa -&^ 
Ihtnlalaseggam),^ aomo underwent the five-firo penimee 
Some practised the mortification by sguatlang (uUiitiJapjwi&inom). 
the act of diving {vdaUgihumm), ’OW^Peatedtexta-i^M^S^^^ 
Various and many axe the metanow, m these 

lewd, sham and many other typee of asoetioe ate i? Mohoreotar as 

It with their aversion towards ascetic appearances, and wthtn ^ 


IT wicfl unwr oveENvu wnaKw* . ^ ottbwaia 

folk-tales, these stones ojoasionally j,j_jajetioalotbes 

Bhowofhypooritioalsamtliness. 
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ibout his head (jxrfMwaftom). Elsewhere* a sham asoetio misoonduotB 
adi iu the royal chamber at mght, and stands by day in a cemetery on one foot 
worshipping the snn But the satire bites most pungently in the beast-fable 
Bildra JaUtla,^ for mstanee, presents before us a jackal-unaoeountably sub- 
for the cat which is dearly the original subject as is mdioated by both 
the title and the gaiftu— -which shams asceticism to b^pnle the troop of rats : 
morning and evening the rats come to pay then respects to the saintly jackal. 
‘Godlyismyname’saysthejackal. ‘Why do you stand on one 1^ ?’ ‘Because, 
if I stood on all four at once, the earth could not bear my weight That is 
why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘And why do you keep your mouth open *’ 
‘To take the arc. I hve on aur . it is my only food ’ ‘And why do you face 
the snn 1’ 'To worship him.’ The saintly jackal always seizes and devours 
the last of the trocp, as they depart, wipes Ms bps and looks as if nothing had 
happened. At last he is caught And the Bodhisatta has to declare : 

“Where samthneas is but a cloak. 

Whereby to cozen gmldess folk 
And screen a viUain's treachery 
The cat-hke nature there we see.’’^ 

In the Aggila Jatala * agam, the jackal happens to have all the hair 
singed oS hia body by a forest-fire so that he is left perfectly bald, ezc^t for a 
tuft like a scalp-knot whore the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. 
Drinking from a pool he catches sight of his tcp-knot reflect m the water and 
ezolums. ‘At last I've got wherewithal to go to market ’. .He then posee as 
Bhaiadvaja, votary of the God of Eire {Aggiko) and does the same mischiei 
as m the previous instance.^ In the Vala Jataba^ a wolf living on a rock 
is surrounded by tbo wmter-floods {himodalam), and, to make the best of a bad 
busmesB, decides to keep the fast {nihhammassa pana mpajjanato wposafha- 
hunwnta varam), but when he sees a goat, he at once tries to catdi him, think- 
ing to kop the fast on another day. And as he cannot get at the goat, ho still 
maintains . ‘Well, my fast is not broken after all,’ tbns revealmg his hypocriti- 
cal nature.^ &miiarly we read of a monkey, in order to obtam food, putting 
on the airs of a holy man— baik dress, lifting a basket and a crooked stick 
seeking alms and worshippmg the sun." In the hitd-world, wo find a shore 
Bightmg crow (disaJJka) as a typical sham asoebic. After the wreck of the mer- 
chant-ship, ho reaches an island and is happy at seeing a great flock of birds 
uhose eggs and young ho can eat. Very elaborately he shams asceticism and 
preaches a sermon to the birds. The birds put their young ones m his nl<ii.Ty t 
When they go to their feeding ground, the crow eats away then eggs and young! 
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SOCIOLOQIOAL CONDITIONS 


lie h, at Ja,(, omigti rctl-hnndcd andMlod.' Andtlrn. a.. ^ ■ 
.nlention and « Jmmoron, touch, tho« «to„oa expo^ KLtly 
MmctimesIoundiiumMticjsm AsMaurjcoBJoomfield wnthirS^i^ i? 
ha. «Md. ■'>oth«-iU.mn and anml these 

fiSiire 1,0 largely as lo ahow them to bo tbc reflex of a Bottled sceptuLa'i^ 
tl "'wh pMfoBeion« in general, dashc^agly with 

I t '®i '•hcinlellcctunl stoiy-tcDerjf not aether 

in the mmd of (he average listener, to aueh storieB, It must be uade^, 
hotrever, that this attitude of mind does not cvclndo faith in welly 
profoMOrs of these practices I« apitc of their evil wa>-a. thcpopnlsee stands 
in awe and slionb honour to the profession 


Tho Ja/alas make no recrct of the vices that attended on sham 
Aa hj-poccisy, so lust, greed, gluttony and sandiy other vices are standard 
qualifies attributed to ascetics, monks and other religious folk We have 
instances of Jeird ascetics svho lead a comiptcdlifo intho tlnrln's .. of night and 
pretend ascclicism by day, as sow in tho Ddayowhetia Jiitols.* “Beuig, 
in tlieoij’, inunune to the lute of ssomcn, and therefore ineligible as lovsis 
und husbands, they ate dris'cn by their evil instincts to resort to aomootaity 
device to obtain thcit end.”® After all, biological instmots aadmoial iMces 
have always been in conflict, and are perhaps destmed to remain so for even 


Wo also fvttd covetous tisoctics, whikc the ideal » of complete leannoa- 
tion. One of (he ascetics under Slahacekkhita in tho iSomanosm Ailafa® 
coiDcs bach, plvaves tho king who assigns to him o place m his paik, ns one of 
his own household. Tho nscetio plants vtgcublcs, pot-bcibs, and rmmeis, 
sells them in (he market, und amasses wealth Klbcwhcre’ we find a shifty 
rascal of an usvotic {Jiiilajalilo . kiihalalapibo) who coiiics away tbc mimey 
given to him by a village squire lo keep safely, and still shows hunself the 
most innocent and pnn'-nunded ascetic ever bom on earth, btinguig iactevsn 
a straw- of the roof of tbc squire’s hut, vehich las stadk in Ins hair. Inita^ 
may bo multiplied to show tho weak and viscious oharaoter of ascctioa.' But 
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we eihoTild not teny too long on tlie snbject. !£he impiession is nnavoidable 
that there was a ^sianct'mowe towards scepticism over older methods oi 
asceticism, for which the ascetics themselTes, more than anybody else, were 
lesponsible. 


And here, m the coarse of oat discussion, may well step in those other 
THE SAHAS AS Sawionas, rrfio nndonbtedly played a very im- 

portant part m mooldug the material as weU as the spiritnal 
life of the pei^le, a little earher than the lame of the Bnddha, and whose 
repiesentatwe philosophies have been noticed before. This important body 
or order of teachers, like the panbhdjalas, was not known in TeiWa 
mneh before the nse of Bnddhism The remarks of Prof. Bhys Davids' 
regarding the wanderers may well apply to the Samonos in genetel ; “Besides 
the Hermits there was another body of men, greatly respected thron^ont 
the conntry. . They were teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine 
months of every year wandetii^ about, precisely with the object of engaging 
m conversatioi^ disenssions on matters of ethics and philosi^hy, natore-lore 
^ mysticism Like the Sophists among the Qie^, they aif firoJ very Tm.r.t. 
in mfelhgence, in earnestness and in honesty ” The time had already come 
for the earnest thinkers, like Satyavaha Bharadvaja irfio represents the com- 
mon case of all who called themselves iSramavas against worldly •RrSl.innn... 
to ophold tranMcndentaliam against both ascetism as largely practised by 
t ascetics and worldly life as regulated with Puritamo strictness ly 
the Brahmana priests and jurists, and thus to prepare the way for the 
ration^ the Buddha who enunciated the Middle-path (manAima- 
^/tpa*f) and sought forauio media of thon^t, conduct, and intellectaal 

tiftUQIllg.* 

It is diffiTOlt to *stmgmsh exactly between the wanderers (varibbajaiar) 
philosophers who were als^in a 

^aclawof WBndererB.s Themost outstanding factors which distmcuiahed 
^ HOT order or vefigieia! (sanwpas . PariJMjoIas) from the oldet^ were 
tt^ey s^ved a™ W clean," and begged their food (bhimdeartyam) » 
^ pot-herbs and fruits, ft 

- , , OUglll 01 this ord^ of f^lffieux is now ohsrnra T?..! 2* • 



rvif on both tba 
^nddbiafr xBon^ 



sooroiioaioAr. conditioiis 

dress, the other as upper, ondtBo thM “(*'**«*re*s) oneasund®. 

earthem vessel (paUo) he put in a hao shonMers , hu 

‘^’^^r(fan),anceae(seei)aBiramLf^«/zT^' ^P‘ reft hm 

SohadtoJ:ta,hsZ^hl» 

by j "»« 

Sarf “"' "‘“'“b ^ tt.' Sfc 
t£ tthidf S® oi ” 

one anotbflr nf fha*t u i j* somatnaes reprefiented as niaeto 

Kty tu n * outside the royal cities or at rest-honMs (tali) set np 

tW^+<Iv«.“‘ readsidcfor the common use of the tmvdlers, Dsnalljr 

Imt -il t (W») ontsde the oty,^ 

S invariably were received and rejected 

with greetmgs (pafysantianTm) by the kmg s It was a common 0^10^^ 
the common people to respect these ascetics, give them food, place fm lendies 
smd other necessaries of life, and to ask them queshons pettaiamg to dfcm«»o.< 
in their ^s these ascetics were dear (piya) and venerable (mandfS) and their 
WOTds w^hy to bo received * To kings they advised on matters of poh^ 
^ ad^istrntion, to the common folk they showed the ri^t way of living 
from Wiuoli the ethical d^ampui h^an to grow and develop Thus they beoama 
real refonnera, whose vehzolc of expresaioD was the language oitha peepb. 

The cnieer of such a wandering teacher cr a homeless ascetic serans to 
GdREfiR anyone, and even to women “Not oaly 

OPEN TO ALL. world-sick old people renounce the wodd hat even fctngs 
who were in undiluted possession of Bovetenga^ sad m tbe 
fullness of their power , young jnnncds preferred tho severe life of tbe ascrtiB 
to the glitter of sovereign power , dch tradesmen gave away tbeir nohw 
and hea^ of f anulios their wives and children in (ffder to hmld a hut m the 
forests of the Himalayas and to live on roots and fruits or to ete oat an 

dnnpf Anna olvwa 6 


Bafc why did peoph turn towards ascetuusm * The philoBopij of l*f®> 
then prevalent, was no doubt hugely lespaasible for fta. 
WAVE OP The pohtioal oonfliota with war, tyranny, Imkieaesi md 
^GSTimSM general immorality in thsir tram, and entrap sooiel piaeSoes 
such as the domination of one class over another, of men ovh 
women and of masters over slaves and servants, the nrthlessness of enmma 
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laws a&d, in the ecraomie fidd, the system of nsniy — all combined to biing 
the problem of misery to the forefront. *'!Diere is suffering : this is the 
inexhaustible theme which, now m the strict forms of abstract philosophical 
discussion and now in the garment of poetical proverb, evermore comes 
ringii^inour ears from Buddhist hterature.”' The doctrine of Ka/rma 
and Bebirth was far deeply rooted in the people. “And the philosophers, 
of ev6i7 shade and ppuuon, in qiite of then peculations and discn-tuons, 
could only produce extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral con- 
sequences and detriments to the source of distinctions between truth and 
fSsehood, vice and vrrtue, beauty acd deformity.’*^ In consequence, the 
people at large were womed at the thought of the transitorioess of earthly 
goods, of the unworthiness of human existence. And this supplied genmally 
the impulse (dmmtnanam) to renounoe the world. 


“How tranment are all component thmgs ! 

Growth IS their nature and decay ; 

They ore produced, they ore dissolved again : 

And then is best — ^when they have sunk to rest:”® 


This IS the keynote of the whole pesaunistio philosophy. The prince of the 
Yvmiljaya Jatdka* sees some dew-drops {ussavabmiu), which paikled in the 
early mor^ like pearls in a neddaoe, on the leaves of the trees, on WndA. of 
grass and in the webs of the piders, disappearing in the evening, and he says 
to himself “Even this life, this bemg, is like the dew-drop which hangs from 
the top of the blade of grass . I wdl become an ascetic before disease, age 
and death overcome me."®^ As m this case a dew-drop, so in other cases a 
grey han is the aranmm/yam, the cause of renunciation.® Sometimes’' it is 
the signs of the heaven, such as the capture of the moon 1 ^ Rahu, that bring 
the trandtorinesB of things. At another time® a noh Btaimana reads, on a 
golden tablet mhisjewel-room, the name of his ancestors who left the property 
and he thinks • 'Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth 
IB still aem : not one of them could take it where he is gone ; we cannot tie 
out wealth m a bu^e and take it with us to the next world '' He then goes 
away to toe Himalayas amid the lamentations and tears of a great multitude 
wbo?A the unwiUingness of the two eons to set up a houstoold, tli 

^ie Brahi^ feimly renounces worldly hfe.® Similarly a Brahmapa, 

seemg his wife dead leaviiigason,thinkBoftoB impermanence of life, 
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away to the HJinaleyas ■with his son. > Ihoa this tendency of 
appeoTB to have been widdy prevalent m the JaTafe times. Bnt it was miely 
no «« mam exodus to the Himalayas as the stones, with their inheient to 
deney to generalise, would seem to suggest. As a matt® of feet, it wat net 
the thought of high® metaphymoal speeulations that led the ordimuy pw^le, 
the masses, to look to the forest hfe It seems, on the contrary, that generally 
failn es m hfe and es^perience of its misenes and troaelmea^ would lead men 
to nm away fnan the world, and that too amid the lamentations and beseech- 
ings of their near and dear. > Hatarally the relations, who may have to suSer 
in consequence of their support® going away, ttj to dissuade him in erety 
way. ^eiywhere wo hear about these confliets Vat iustance, m to 
BimdJinnSg&v JStaia,* we read of a poor ffaiapaCt snpportmg his mother hy 
w®ku^ f ® hire. His moth®, quite against his will, hnngs a wife f® him ami 
dies soon ait®. Then bia wife becomes pregnant . he knows nothing of her 
condition, and one day says to h® : “my wife, yon nmst earn yo® hvigg 
1 will renounce the w®ld ’* “Bui Z am pregnant, wait and see the duld tot 
is bom of me, and then go and become a h®mit ’* He r^rees. And when 
she is dehv®ed, he says . “Now, wife, yon ore safely delivaed and I nmat 
turn hermit.” “Wait,” says she, “till the tune when the child is weaneditte- 
pdhato opagtfDiotiafdfe)." And aft® that she h^omes pregnantf® to seoand 
time. “If I agree to h® request," he thinks, “I shell nev® get away at aD *’ 

And he is 


And BO ■without mformmg h® he gets up at mght and flees aws 


“Not iron fott®s — so the ■wise have told — 

Not ropes, <u bars of wood, so fast can hold 
As passion, and the love of child or irffe, 

Of pteoiouB gems and eatnngs of fine gold 
These heavy fettws— who is th«e can find 
Belease from such ? —these ore the ties that bind 
ISiese if the wife can brast, then they are free, 
lieavmg all love and all dwire behind. 


The Owltosttfosowo JataZa,® piesenc^ 
pathetic scene, shows what a tremendous fotoe ^ thnto «£ 

the^mtofrenumnation. (wai^ 

the world. He 6**® 

informs them about his intention. One by one, the ^ ^ nusd her 

tohe«this. dissuade him. 

teats ; the fath® laments and asks • '"Wbat is this i^w m ^ 

1 J IV, p 220 J seo also I, p 24 ® j U, p. *22 • 2 
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hlnnwa Aagw to wfit' *hy.kiijgJidm-M[d'^;li<m^ 1 WJiih’ihy dd J?/*'.','' 
1idunatodwdl.li«t6affl-^,Be«l^8liaottft'ljetimt'e<!a3ir Ihe Great Bang 

isHleiit: heienotniovedeiveftatGieiefeteaoeofliisoIuldiBnoftBndfflyeara. • 

Bis wives ceme and, embiadng his feet, bewad aioBt piteoudy. He does not 
hear his qaeen.-o<msart’s keart-rending -request. The ddest sou oomes and 
most stuhlK^ ledsts ; hut the father only thinks the ways a^ means to 
getridofhim. Thestate-affiMslscomoand^nesthispreBeneein the fci^- 
Heisunmoved. To all who try to dissuade him, his one answer is : 
“But hoty orders I must take, that I may heavenly bliss attain (si^ftcapat- 

aaffOiio).” He goes away at last and the people ftaniaisally search for him, 
but of no avail' The tdiole idea behind this story is doouiw to show the 
iuvinmble determination of those who siebent upontemmotesum. But, giv* 
ing every latitude to poedo and legendary erm^erationB and objective colour* 
ing, the fact remains that it was a hard conflict, that between homa-iifB and 
asoedcided. 

dories of worldly life have not remained unsung : 


ffSASIVASA 

PBmED. 

“Houses in the world ate sweet, 

Bull of food, and fnU of treasure : 

There you have yont fiU of meat— 

Balang Jrmlnng at your pleasure.* 

This Binqile praise of honsehdder's life Q/har&isa) must have impressed more 
i^n the mmds of the people than the following unconvincing argument in 
favour of lemuunation (paMaj^o), or rather against gharimSm : 


“He that hath houses, peace can never know. 

He lies and cheats, he must deal many a blow 
On others’ shoulders: nought this fault can cure:. . 
Then, who into a house woidd wilhng go !”* 
Sinulaily the bedd ascertion that . 

“In lonesome forest one well he pure, 

’Tis eaiw there temptation to endure ; 

But in a village with seductions rife, 

A man may nse to a fu nobler life,”* 


must have piadneed not an insignificant appeal to the masses. ' ' 

“ ‘*•1® ^ teing to wUsh ttmr had not lesmt to'»« 
to blioiin and s&ng(^« top enb wortto rf labonr and men lly toaask mn 

wdtto toWeTiiUI 

W^tea*Mfe.“ *» wbdh 

5 * J?.n,Ep. 2 S 2 . 0 .I 68 . . . - ■ * 

n ass-o. m 

i. 3 ^TSi-Bp.ssijgi.n. ■ 
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SOOIOLOGIOAL COKDHIOKB 


Xhe fact of the matter seems to be, and we may find support m Fick ' 
that “it IB m the ^intud regitm that we have to seek tb 
TMB asoetioism , the practice of warld-remnwiatimi 

wnMTBWnw. IB only an outward eupression of the stnvmg for knoidedge 
and for emanoipation, moh^a, or to use the Buddhist tern 
mnS^a. Nmther the ^uitnal yearning nor the striving after knowledge or 
emancipation could have been so intense and all-embraoing as to render 
the practice of renunciation a mass-wide phenomenon. Even m Ihe hey- 
day of Buddhism and even of Jainism, it was not so. It could not be, for 
the simple reason that the masses were, as they always are, prycliolQ^celly, too 
preoccupied with their daily strugglee for existence to lo<& to anythmg 
beyond thia world. And it is for this reason that ethics, the rebgion of the lay- 
man, the rules and prinaples for life as it should happily be lived m the smn- 
dBTiA wodd, found the best favour with the ordinary mass of the people * 


But, so far as these ethics are concerned, there le nothing strikuit^y 
origmal m the stones. Ihe same rules, prinaples, admau- 

■MHICS OB {dQUBandwisesayiiigB whichrunthroughontliidianliiteistnie 

■SSS.DaAUHA jjgjg Only that they give very apt and 

Ai.BTmlT'g inatancea, in them own, of course original, way, which, telsenastli^ 
are from the ordinary local surroundmgs, hvdy characters and actions, greatly 

impress upon the minds of the common people. It would be titeMi^M 

unneceseaiy repetition indeed, to discuss this ethical 
We may bnefly take notice of some of the beautiful and 
and ite aotmtiea, which must have gone a long way to ^obb 
thonghte and aotione of die people at large, before whom these wew eon 
stantly placed, and over and over again. 

The five Kvrudhammi appear frequently, as do the 
Slay not the bvmg, take not what is not given, walk not 
L^anddrmkn^drmk.3 

Wisdom, Belf-oontrol and Biety 5 ^ ^ thing* which, 

be shunned . hatted, maUee, oovetise andlust 

if cnomnstances anse, prove miimous • neva they break 

^bour.nortrnstyourwifetothehouseof7^^.<^^^^«e 
want of skdl. the « by net dwell 

long, the wife m tan^ fLT^wl ^ A foohdi chief, wise 

near his foe. And who is his worst foe I A fod is nd 

own conceit. ^keeping to owngt«ffld“ 

good to guard the herd. Wisdom is required, 


* 3* eJ/»M ^ SP* 

tan-s* 



BBLiaiON AKD FEILOSOPH7 


hdpfol, as the Qoail says, tniuuphant over his victoty over the Falcon ' It 
IS ahways good to guard E^aiuEt the commg danger.^ Weepmg for the dead and 
gone is constantly and repeatedly denounced ■ it is nsdess to we^ over the 
dead. All oceatnres taki^ a mortal form tread the same path. That which 
has the quahty of dissolntion must dissolve A man may he standing, sitting 
still, numng or resting, hut in the twinkling of an eye, in a moment, death is 
ni^. Out tears won’t prevail against the grave. Nor mystic charm, nor 
magic roots, nor heihs, nor money ^ent, can hrmg the dead to life again. 
Weep for the hvmg rather than the dead * chenah all that are ahve.’' Hap- 
piness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press * Hope on, my man. 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelmgs of ]oy and woe, there are many. But 
thought alone does not avail. Toil on, my brother, nor let thy courage tiie.^ 
The fool may watch for luc^ days, yet lui^ shall always miss : it is luck 
itself IS luck’ 8 own star, what can mere stars achieve 1 ^ To succeed in worldly 
affairs one must he ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fads to rise, lies prostrate m sorrow beneath foeman’s feet.^ 
Endnre troubles bravely. But for love of lusts, for hopes of gain, for miseries 
great and small, do nob undo your saintly past • You must say, “Let my 
hearer scatter chaff or let him take offence or not, Bighteonaneas when I am 
speaking, snionmeoanleavenospot. I’ll speak the truth and the only Truth, 
no matter what oonaequanoe.* Man'sduty inthe world is to strive his utmAirf-. 
while he can ; faihite or success, he should not oaie for. ' * “Over the post I 
do not moan,” says Prince Temiya, “nor for the fnture weep : I meet the 
present as it comes, and so my ooloni deep.” ' > Content of ndnd and titp riAo.. 
with httlo oare of heart . a standard easily attained that life’s the better 

part.'* The beauty that from purest hearts dodi shine IS marred by lust, horn 

of mortal frame. ' * Too much fasuhanty mdeed breeds contempt (ofici- 

rawiwisena ptyo bhamiii ofptyo). * * There are grave dangers in paying honour 
to the unworthy, as we see the wise Brahmapa puEed down by a ram, for 
honourmg.'® Change is this world’s law sorrow should not cause • 
even joy itself eoon turns to woo All quarrelling should be eschewed.'^ 


1 J , U, IE M-Q. Jb. 

2. 36.Q.44} 210-G 104 889 6.127. 

IV. IS’-O- 10.8, 214.6 118.7, 390.6. 100.13 s 

4 J.,in,ip 404-6 61. 
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^Strength of mind (•nmtadalam) la much more iielpfid than that d body,' 
knowledge of evezy hind he apt to learn.: any time it will hdp you. ‘ But^ 
not follow blindly (pai'ajiaUt) : a npe bel fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare 
thon^t that the earth was odlapaing, and ecampeted ofi. Seeing him fiee, 
all the animola jomed m the head-long ili^t, till a lion enquired the reason 
and scolded them for idle gossip and foohah feai.^ Wiedm is mote than 
you have seen oi heard.* Were not wisdom (huddht) and good ccmdact 
(mnaffa) trained m some men’s hves to grow, many would go wandering idly 
like the blinded bufblo.^ A viitnous man (siZauento) ie he who refcama from 
thievish act, speaks the troth, and seaiohuig diz^ heists of kune still heq» 
his head, pitrsnes honest wealth, eschews nbhes giuned by fraud 
duns gross excess m pleasure, never swerves from his pmpose (attam 
aMltdildni), and preserves his unhanging faith (mddhd oeif^ni) and fulfils 
indeed all that he says.* Power that is attamed by a man of violence w 
short-lived : when his power is gone from him, he is like a ship that is 
wrecked at sea (bhinnapUm),'^ Sacrifice and such other thugs won’t ^s 
you release. lake thoo^t of life hereafter when you seek rdease : iMthis 
release is strict bandage, it is a fool’s release.* ‘Whoever for his pleasaiss 
would kill harmless creatures, would only pine away himself, m the 
other hand, those who never do any hocm are happy, v^gerons and 
ohanning.* Not hate, but love clone makes hate to cease : thisistts 
everlasting law of peace. ' * 


Tho above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of ethical teaeih- 

mgs of the Joteias. Wo have only tried to reproduce ^ 

ImSiRowiy selected passages m order to S®”*? . ^ 

?HIU)SOPHr stones, the general attitude of mind wfn® 

they reflect This tone, as we have fdt it, is decidedly bold ^ 

rings amidst the duly life of the people, and it is mwnt 

Sdcofmind.aswegraipit.Mnotat 

the transitoriness of the world and teoo^ses its ills, but 

to this earth, strives to find a way out of the te sttein 

ling-may be rather inownprdiensible— ide^ofso^ ai^ ah 
thleverlasting bliss, to teach wrwElw. And the people tried theuW 


1. Ibid., p 17S 

2. iiiA, pp. 218.G 122 

3. JJwJ.pp 76j(r. V,p.4l4 
4 J..III.PP 233-6 8 

6. J,Ul,pp 368.6 81 
6. Ibid., pp. 87-9-GG. 101-4 

7 J., in, PP 138-6 14 

8 J,1.P 169 6(») 
J,III»9? 623-66 77-8 
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these idealB, to pul them mpraotice ’ This monlahty had come to stay wlm 
Lora Buddha arrived on the sceue. T3xi majjhima pahpada or the wo-w^m 
really htou^t ahout a laCTroachment between the two difierent eectiouB 
of the people, between those on the one hand who were solely devoted to 
spiritual quests unmindM of worldly saoirB, and those others who were wholly 
stewed into worldly afiaits not striving after some noble ideals of conduct 
The rapproaohment indeed brought about a mass-mentahty which tned 
to lead the people, through all their worldly ]oys, sorrows, hopes, f^, 
cares and a.Tnni.t.iA«, to a noble way of living wMch did satisfy their spritual 
consoioumesB and yearning. 


van ethieal oode See Boeh SdusUt XL and Bhandarlcar AioLa, pp. 101 jy , Of. Ooknldas 

^ , ..m ftU walks of lifo^-sooud, pdlitiosl and leiligionB— a new spirit was infused into the 
body-poUtiQ ereQ^ sonl atiTe to lia pulsation wldoh vibrated in perfeot bannony mtii 

the note on ee rang tbrongh the religuiQs skjv of annent India aocepbi^E tho doobrme of 
God in overything and faaling oneness in all* '^& 0 n\^eBnea of JfttoMte (U gl onBo Bevtoifff 
fbb. 1031 p 261) 


OFAPTEB VIII 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

( « li Ikis object of oomposmg the Bjith-stories,” said I-Tsing in the seventh 
A centmj' A.D., “is to teach the doctene of aoivenal salvation in a 
beautiful style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers.”' 
This shows the universal popularity of the stones. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the teachings and instructions embodied in them hod a uids 
appeal, and, as we just said, people tried to put mto practice the ethical 
ideals placed before them. 


Above all, ohariiy (ddnam) was the most widdy practised of these idesla 
Giving of alms is everywhere extolled.^ Almost eveiy house- 
CHABITV. holder, from the king down to the poorest villager, pecfonned 
this ohoiitable act, and beheved it an ancestral practice 
(JtulavaUam).^ Rich pa<^la and the kings built alms-houses 
the four city-gates, m the centre of the dty, and at their own honse-doois, 
where food and drink (animpaiwm) were provided to the Mnwna-hwhsiciiM, 
the poor (it^iddS), way-ferers (mnibaM) and lie beggars ^/SeaneM).* 

Th o" another outstanding practice towarde leading a noUe hie was flat 
of uposatka or keeping of Fast. This sabbath vow, uposame 
OPOSATHA. (iipaaSia), which is still widely observed as a rdigi^ vow 
by the ordinary people, and as a means to seli-punficsto 
by mdividuale like Mahatma (JandhI, was oWed on the New and 
Moon days (paM*(«l«»se)-on the fifteenth of ,3^. 
wsotfia).® On this day the eight-fold sabbath vows (utttea^) 


'ospemahy the four abstmences (cotumnya) fr^ 

(^-soffean). sexual intercourse {abrahm) ^ wnc 

the upcsoiJo day, the bed was to be smalte ^ « 

killing of creatures on that day.' It was a solemn day for 

hearing the dhomnw by men and women alike. 

And thus their life rdUed on. The gen^ a sui- 

days was, as ,t might have been of the 

wroo®. pneing degree, the same as in mod^ India, ^ 

Z> ioi^d yearn and .tn«* 

havoc with the pofitical history ofthisoounta^ — 


, jr.2'<ins*s TravAs ed by 

k SSyJ.M.ro «•« 
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MAUNEBS ASl) CtBTOMS 


bytiie-trondecfal petsistenoy of the nasneis end cnstoms of the people. 
Xo take a few examples : The old oTiaiom of sapog “Long life to yon (ytw)” 
to a person who sneezed and of replying “The same to yon is pre- 

serve. ' The custom of patting with satisfaction on the back of the one who 
has done good deeds is also present in the stories.^ We can even see this little 
belief, that the throbbing of the right eye of a woman is a symptom of some 
csdamity to happen, strongly tooted in the minds of the people.’ Those eyes 
were beheved to be anspicdonB which had five graces and three circles very 
pnre.* Even in those days the people, e^cially the women, were wont to 
cnrsii^ those who were sopposed to have done some wrong to them, in some 
such words as these : "illay thy mother, cmel priest, (the person who has 
wronged) feel all the bitter agony which tears my heart when I behold my 
predons Canda led to die , may thy wife fed all this bitter agony ; may die 
see sons and hnsbands slain.”® It was bdievedtobewrangtotell the name 
of a saintly teacher (guntUihdntya) • Worshipping the saints by prostrating 
onesdf on the gtonnd with five contacts,’ and also rejecting them by 
thnoe walking round them rightwise (jiaiahhhmim) and doing the font obei- 
sances,® were common. Besides these, there were naai^ beliefs and si^er- 
stitions as we have already seen As to general manners we see that honour 
and respect were always psid to the elders. "We have also seen how the gnest 
was honoored with the traditional Indian hospitaliiy. 


The limit of human bfe, as in older times.® was hdieved to he one hundred 
or at the mort h^ed and twenty years.*® As to the disposal of the dead, 
vm have a clear mdication of the funeral pyre and the burning of the corpses. 
Th^ were cemetmes (susanom) with gates * ' At the fnneral the women, 
probably, ^ red garments, had their hair dishevdled and torches in their 
hands Bout men earned the ompse to the cemetery.* ® The deadhody was 

Kri being ^de, 

burial Am ^ fi. g®u^ Custom was of cremation and not of 

«« mentioned ; 


I j’lAMBSassiSK. 

* J.,IV,p 419 . 

9 Ses VeAioInAn,I,p 342 
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SOCnOiLOOICAL CONDmolSS 


falling from a preapico or by extreme cold at attacked by diseases of diven 
kinds;’ Out of the various modes of ending life, that by dtoirning oneself 
is clearly instanced in the bankmpt of tbe BmujStahi. ^ We do not hotrever 
hear of condemnation or approval of di&ront forms of suicide. It seems cases 
of suicide were very rare. 


Was it, then, a life serious and morose, uneventful and sti^nant, full of 
pain and misery devoid of any joy and amusement that those 
SP0E7S ABS Jataka people hved ^ We do not think so. On the other 
FBSTtVlTiBS hand, the very wit and masteEfnl humonr that ring Ihiot^ 
these simple, inornate yet forceful, stories, reflect a mind 
which must bo described as joyfol, if not robust. And the various gomes and 
festivities of which we so often read, are the diversions oi people who sedc 
pleasure and amusement, of people who have plenty of leisure to enjoy and 
Buffioient fortunes to provide for the single means of enjoyment.^ 

As IS natural, small boys and girls were fond of toys and plsyt^ 
* Wo have abeady seen® how duldren enjoyed themsdves, 
+.ti.Innfr ifaligbt in all sorts of games. 

Playing with halls tfihenivkam) seems to have been a pianist 
The hall with which Nalinika played before Isisinga was beantifnlly pamtod 
with varied colours, tied to a string (iantubaddkm) to that however iar it was 
tost it would still return to her hands.’ 

Swings of rope there were, where oven the Idrgs 
Water-sport (wiofoitfom) m «’* *'^* 

the rich (ws»W**&*)“d the lungs* There were pubhc 

by extensive gardens where people could find some r^rf, Thew ^ 
bkutiful ponds (pckWiarow?) within, and were Ti-i^wnmion 

trees, frmts and flowers ' ’ or garfen^ ^ 

wherein even young ladies took part.'* with then 

separate parks where, as we have 

councillors for important discussions or with their sunjeots 


and dance 
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Bemdea the vatioos sports and amnsements that enliveued the daSy life 
of the people, there were frequent high dajB and hohdays when they made 
merry with then friends and compamons. On these festival days {dhavam: 
iKsovo) which were proclaimed by beat of dmm, there was great noise of sonnd 
and mUBio of those that made merry.' Xhe village-drummers and conch- 
blowers rerjcnced to go to the towns, and made money by their art.^ On these 
days even the farmers hang up then ploughs and joined m the festivities.^ 
Even the poor-folk wore new clothes, went on with then wives hanging on 
then shonldets, and enjoyed with garlands, perfumes and drinks * Xhe most 
popular among these festivals was the Eathld festival which was celebrated 
on the night of the Full Moon day of the month of KaUikd (E£> liki put mma), 
when the king went m a solemn procession round the <nty.^ Equally cele- 
brated was the Eall Moon day of the month of dhina (Cdtumatini Eomudi) 
when the sliy is beautifnlly clear and the orb of the full moon of the last month 
of the rams shines m all qilendonr.^ (This jSarad Pfirnam or EaianudS- 
JSgara is still the most favoured of the festivals, both among the simple folk 
and the cultured classes, m which the whole night is passed without sleep by 
playing at dice or similar other amusements. There were presumably many 
other festivalB on the ohanges of the planets and of seasons (naWiatte : utw- 
pu6^).> On these and specially on the drinkmg festivals (suranahfiSotom: 
stadohmo), people ate and drank strong dnnks to then hearts’ mvnW - Be- 
^s the taverns {mrapava), fecial dri nking booths Imaniapam) were put 
up on these days. People beheved this dnnkmg as time-honoured festival.® 


Then there were frequent damqjjas,® where crowds of men, women and 
children gathered together and witnessed various kinds of 
performances, dancing and nmsio, ballad-reoitationB 
{abbhanam), and pantomimes, combats of elephants, harses and 
rams, bouts at quarter-staff yvdiham) and wiesthne. 

and were fond of these soaal gathermg8."> and the parents of^ 
youths studyn^ at the umversity schools, like Benares and Thkfcasila, sent 
° to come and see the festivals ' ' The palace-conrt of 

'"w the usual place where these gathei^ were held, 
and the kmg himself would make a proclamation by beat of 3aTS 
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the people to oome there andiratnese the petfonnaiiices.’ A pavihoa {mni- 
apam) vroe set up at the paiace-dooi : a throne (paUanko) iras sot apart for 
the king : around him sat slaves, rromen of the harem, courtiers, Brahnisiias 
and ,the citizens. In the oourt 3 'ard were fixed seats, circle by circle, and tier 
by tier {GdUcatmaMe . moMUmaflce).^ Among a sort of Olynqpic games 
arranged here, wrestling (maUayuddhatn) was the most popular ’ The mest- 
ling-nng (yuddhomandalam) was gaily decorated Both the wrestlers went 
down mto the ring, and sbmtted about, ]nmpmg, shouting, dappmg then 
hands. ^ They strode their doubled arms (dtgumm bht^am) to eadi other 
onetnedto st^e down the other’ Then there were wonderful feats of 
archery as noticed before ’ Fights of rams^ and el^hants* and herse- 
playing’ were also common. Dramatic festivities {ndlakam) were also msb- 
tuted ' “ In the Gvtttla JaUdea, * * we witness a musical con^etition between 
two master-musiciaiia amidat a big gathering of people m the palacs 
courtyard. Outside the palace courtyard, again, we see people enjoying 
themsdvea with vanons sights and performances : actobatae feats’* snake- 
ohatmer’s tneks,” and so on. The pei^le took great mterest m all these 
games and performances and, when delisted, they wonld give ont 
aMhuhdras, would shout and roar, dap then: hands and even tow sway 
tfiAiT parmflnts and ornaments, probably as a reward for the daM pB^ 
f/n-mw. 1 * Of outdoor f estivitiea we hear of samajjas arranged on momm- 
tope (fftrtaggBSOJiKgja),’’ where feasting was indulged m and, * 

theatrical performances were instituted, as m later days 
festivals and festivities, religion seems to have played a v^ 
part, if at all.'» They were, for the most part, purely secular 
Besidea the festivals and oooasioiial festivitieB, there 
igotfham) ’ ® or social gatherings where petple diverted themsslv pl» 
talks and gossips on vaned subjects.’* 
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We are time aUe to see, tliat the life that these pec^Ie led was not at all 
morbid or dreamy-hke, as is generally behered to bare been the case in regard 
to Ancient Indian life m general. It was a life born of everyday stm^les 
and develc^ed tbrongh intermittant pleasures and amusements, fairs and 
festivals, joy and beauty, which alone could preserve the soul of the race, as 
of individual.' 


1. Hbvmooneotdothese words of Oldenberg Beem to be in the light of our findings : 
^Without » rast living in th«ar memoi7> witiumt a present wfaioh they might utilise in lovo 
and hate, without a intw for which men might hope and work, they dreamed morbid and 
prond dreams of that which is b^ond all tunos and of the peculiar government w^oh is 
within these everlasting leslms . ue In^n lus above all at an early stage, tamed aside 
from that whu& obiefly ptiservis a pecmie young and stnssle for home, country and laws,** 
pp. 8, 12 


o 





SECTION V 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE JATAKAS 




INTRODUCTION 

I T is an adimttBd fact that the stndy of the histoiy of ai^ cmmtiy rerndbe 
imperfeot wthont the study of its geography. BSstoty and geopaphy 
ate, indeed, the two inseparable sciences. The immense inSuence whhsh the 
physical featores of a conntiy exercise over the character of its people and 
their political, econonuo and social deslnny can never be overlooked. In 
{act “a knowle^e of q^ace, no less than that of time, of geography, no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable pre-ieqnisite of a serions 
historical study.”’ 

In the following pages we shall attempt to glean as much information 
as the Jdtdbas can give about the geography of India and the outside world 
known to them. 

Here, as also in the bistonoal study, we have to bear in mind that the 
JataJtas do not belong to any particoJar date or place. They are popular 
stones which were current among the people hem very early times, and 
which remamed with the people, subject to indhidnal narrators. This 
may, at first, appear to take away mn<^ of the value that attaches to the 
geogtaphioal knowle^e contamed in them, but, in reality, it is not so, 
fifiie information we receive is, barring a few exceptions, mnoh older and, 
hence, valuable 

A question may arise bate, whether the JStahas, being considered as only 
a part at the larger Buddhist Pdk Literature, can be worthy of a s^arate 
treatment at all as regards geography Our answer is that, while admitting 
the general agreement of the JSJtalas, inthis respeot, with the Buddhist Oanoni- 
cal Litemtnre, we feel that the very nature of oni tadr demands sudi a 
treatment. 

Attempts have been made, it is true, to utilise the geographical infor- 
mation supphed by the 3 etabos in the reconstruction of ancient Indian histoiy 
and geography ^ But these are, more or less, of a casual character, and no 
systematic arrangement of this geographical data, on the lines on which we 
have, hetem, proceeded, has as yet been made. 

In our attempt to do so, we shall have to face many a fictitious or 
fabulous name. But that is, at the same time, no reason why we should du- 
eard it altogether. This wdl he clear when we remember tiiat the names of 
some of the countries, tities, mountains and rivers ocenring in the Pardnas 


1 Rsvdisadhiii;, r B Q,IV, p 228 
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and the Epics, vhich vrere considered to be fictitious or fabulous years ago,* 
have, now in the light of further research, come to be regarded as based on 
faots.^ This makes it incumbent upon us to put down the results of our 
geographical knowledge derived from the Jatahas, beoxing always in mind 
that that whudi looks fabulous now may prove to be a fact m fature. 


1. A ohaMoterirtio osimplo is fnnuiliDd lathis, that vHttn “Mr Wilfoxdoolbetsdsn 
oOQMinto{thonTorl7Usaiidit8flOimoiand.TooDnBtmcted a map out oi tho fwAsM, E,H 
Wilson oallod him an “io]ti&eions mter,** Cnnmngham xomarkod that his essay vssa^ wild 
Binoalations” St. Mattm stated him to ^ the Arst Tiotim of the “impostaio googsspluoal 
literatim of tho Hmdtis ’* Bat it fpom tki s vary sonreo that oast infomistion wm 
aoenxod* and tho sonteo of the nvec Kib traced and discovmd by the l&th oentuiy ei^onr 
Idouto je H Speho. See 0 A^G I*» In^d., p xnvm 

2. Jfiiufgmc Ssitfw Bsljwwand ^la ir iden tifteation by V. VenVataoheUam , Q J.M.S/XVf 
62, 116, 288 \ pp. 116. 208 $ ZVXX. p. 64 . Bayohovdhiuy. “ Jadm ta 

oamooro^'^* in / D Z , ZIX ; for sovon divisions oi Jatnbitdo^ih Jipyasvaii i A , 
LZn., pp 167 if , ; also Quarterly organ of The Forbes G^arati Sohiiyasabb. 

Bomhay, Vd. X 




CHAPTER I 

GENKBAL OUTIiOOK 


T tose \reie the days of hridc trade and oonunerce, boiii inland and f=ea- 
bome, between India and a large part ot the ontads Tsodd. The 
Jaiahas abound in sea-going references^ and they ^mte &egnently refer to 
imaTr faliTia trade carried on by means of caravans.* OJiis, naturally, 
bron^t the trading folk in close contact with different parts of the coniSty 
An^ with other for^gn countries, and thus er^anded their geographical 
knowledge through personal ezpenence. Now, these trading people, when 
they returned home &om their far-off journey on land and water, told their 
espeiiences to their relatiTes and ftienda, and thus the knowledge of the 
outside wodd was easily hroad-casted. It was throu^ this process, that 
the people of India knew well that in the far-off kingdom of Bavem 
(Babylon), there did not emst various kinds of birds ; it was throng this 
medium again, that they knew how prosperons the country of Suvan- 
nabhOmi (Iiower Bnxma) was. It was through this pexsonal espedences of 
the travellers, also, that the numerous cities and villages, ports and 
seas, rivers and mountains, plams and deserts became &un]iar to the 
people. Besides this, the itinerant mendicants ^paribbijdtai) of whom 
we heat a lot in these stodes, helxied a great deal in spreading geographical 
knoidedge. 

In this way the Jdlalm know the entire track of the country, hcom Gand- 
haia and Eambo]a in the North-west to Ealihga, Andha and Eavuapatfava 
in the South-east on one side, and £com Kasmiia and across the BmiakyaB on 
the North to Assaka, Avanti and Mahinisaka in the South on the other.. 
Besides these, the foreign lands like Bavem, Xambspaoni, Suvamjabh&mi 
and other oceanic countries are known. 


Here, it may be of use to know what was the Jalaha conception 
about the wodd in general and TaiTta m paztioulsf. Xhe 
recognised as a round ^here (P<Mavata), sur- 
THE WOBED. rounded on all odes by the Eea,^ and Jamfnidtpa was only a 
part of the bigger ^here.^ The earth was beheved to be 24 
nahiifo j/rganas in thickness, and split in two like unto a strong stout doth 


1. Detftila of tbosQ endonces of onr conunercial life in tfiose davs as givea in file JSdtai 

anpresoitodiiitlieobajitetoaExeliaiigas Ss^r. ^ 22347. 

2. ir,lll.p.d8d^ — CeiffojA cnporigiasdsfAid'* 17,^.214. 

3 J,IV.p 2U; i!f.Hardj-,iIfattBofnfBii<iiainn,p 4. 

^ PP- 321-2; m. p.42— ‘•OotHZrRwJoJrtdSaasWwai 
nouflAoiMAa Eatafo efpo pAetiu’* , a naftsfciatea ttonsacd. 

P. 2* S , I, p 209. 
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Tho world was comprised of fonr MahM%pas {fktmmm MnMAjp Stuif^) 
FOUR ** Continents,’ suiroiinded Igr 2000 m 

XlABiJilPAS. doabs,^ Fortunately lot ns, tbo Jatahaa do fumisb ns with 
the names ol those Great Contments. They are. Uttaiakum, 
Pubba Videha, Apara Go}rana and Jambudl^a.' 

UTTABAEUBU is mentioned as sncdt once m the Somnanda Jalala 
wherobrom we learn that it was to the north of the Himalayas. This is in per- 
fect agreement with the statement of the Atlateya BtShnauu^ that Httars- 
kuru toy beyond the Himalayas (pareito Htmawnltm). It is placed imme- 
diately to the south of UUarah payasdm mdkth^tho Northern Det^ or the 
Arctic Ocean— by the Sdmdyam.^ Both the Greek and Indian wnters des- 
cnbe Uttarakuiu as a scmi-mythio region where there was peipctual happiness 
and bliss. ® It is, nevertheless, identified with Sibcna.’’ 

As to PUBBAVIDEHA wo hove no mtornal data to identify it. _But a 
passage of the Biahnanda Purana* which calls BSUHBASVA as PURVA- 
DVIPA makes us feci certam of the identity between Pubbarideha and 
Bhndradvo which is, in turn, identifiable with Eastern Turkestan and Horai 
China." 

APABAQOYANA, similarly, should bo taken to be identical with she 
Paurdmo KETOMALA which is, m turn, identifiable with the region oi 
Western Turkestan. ’ * 


As rceards JASIBUDIPA, the fourth of our great conttoento, we have 
plenty of iefercncos in the Brdhmame as well 

htornturo. It is mentioned quite frequently in the Jatofas. “ 

mean the Jotaias, nowhere give any oleor idea of the fflse “ 

was encompassed (panibata) b ytheooenn(sBgg’u),hutthiB,mno y. 
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up the matter. However^ it eeems quite certain that the traditional ooh' 


cepuon of Jambnmpa ms much wider than that of India proper as we llQde^ 


stand it now. And if 1&. Jajasw^’s inteipretation of Jathbnd^a of ^ 
Ptmfnoa as compnsmg the whok of the Cont^t of Asia be accepted, and 
if the Aiiokan. Inscriptions, as pointed ost by him, have a nTBiiar wider deno- 
tatlm, we should not then hesitate to asonbe the same draotata to oar 
Jambndlpa.^ At any rate, we ^all not be far wide of tiie mark, we 
if wo say that by Jazhbndlpa the J^las, for all practical pntposes, meant 
Tndift« mtm - ^ 


I. Jiwasmt, I, A , LSH, pp. 

, 1 K - ^ 6rt«led inionnatKa alwnt tits do relopmeot of tla nsns JaialrndTps, aeeV. Veti. 
mTaff.™* ® P 1®* BayshSBdhuty , Studio w InSa AntiquUkr, 



ohapibr n 

DIVISIONS OP INDIA 


r []3 traditaonal division oi India into five regions is found throii^ont is 
Indian Iiitorature. In the AHianiaveda,' already, we have this diviuon 
of India as a familiar practice. So also m the well-known passage of the 
AiUaeya Brahmana,^ wo find India divided mto five great dtbs, vk,, trSep 
(Eastern),’ Daknna (Southern),’ IVatioi (Western), VSaM (Northern),’ 
and DhruvaJHad/iyaffia (Central),’ In later tunes, these five ‘dsis’ or diiec- 
tions are clearly stated to be Beias or countries. Xhe Pwratm, also, know 
those five regions, though they, sometimes, add two more, «*., the Vmdiga 
and the Htmavanta regions, thus makmg the number seven.’ BajsSdr- 
haia, in the beginning of the tenth century A.D., dearly gives the bounces 
of these five divisions m the following manner. “lo the east of Baranad 
(Benares) is the eastern country ; to the south of Mahi^matl is the Daksiaa- 
patha or the Deccan; to the west of Devasabha is the western oounti;Mo 
the north of Prthtidaka (mod, Pohoa, about U miles west of KSn^r) 
is the Uttaiapatha, and the tract lying between Vinafonn and Ray^ is 
called Antarvedi (or Madhyadete).* The same division was adopted by tne 
Ohmose Travdlers also.’ 

The JStaUts, also, are familiar with diese divisions of 
patha IS mentioied three t«nes«’, Dakkhmapatha « 

Samhhmga and Ininya JnteAu." , Majjhimadesa « 

Smbor of times- ; The names of the oth« 

and the Aparanta do not, howev«, find for the 

non-mention does not prove that they werei^m^^^^ 

countaeshke Sovifa,- Bharu- f T bIbo Kajangala, 
ate apparently to be located in the Apatant a division, eo eis^ 

p.41. 

4. is montioned m the OJ , » , K 

6, tWicywsiBiniBitioiwd intho^of -Brah Xl,4, , 

? bi. "IVnnis. BHara>a» .<n». 

to Z esst d 

10. J..n.pp 

12. jlffl’pp^’^ssifeos.V.pisi. 

- - 

15. J.,in,p 463, V.p 183. 
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mentioned in the Kapota Jataha* end the Blma Jataka^ la oleaily the 
nestein houndaiy of the Fiacya Dele. 

Besides the above five divimons oi regions, the JSUibas knotr the 
Himalaya i^on as a s^arate division altogether.^ This 
repon is very frequently allnded to, and the Jatdkas grow, 
oftentimea, doquent over the description of that re^on 
showing, thereby, a great deal of observation.' This Himavanta region is 
also known to the Purams as PamdSiraya or the “mountain region.” ^ 

Unfortunately, the JaUihia are perfectly ^ent about the respective 
boundaries of these divirions. Only inridentally we come 
BtyoKBABlES aocosB the names of some of the countries or dlaes which are 
there said to have been included in parricnlar divirions. 
Thus Videha was a kmgdom in Majjhimadesa ,* Tal^sila is arid to be 
outride llajjhimadesa the country of Aranjara, again, was rituated in 
the Central region Avanti was induded in DakUiinapatha the district 
of Haiusa was a part of the Uttarapatha. ’** 

One remarkable fact now remains to be noriced in this connection. 
my pivi-p i. The seem to have retamed the original significance 
TBA ABD of the terms UttarSpaiha and BaUthMiSpadia as meaning, 
re^ectivdy, “the Northern High Road” and "the Southern 
High Road.” It is clear that originally two great trade 
routes, both Uttarapatha and Dakkhinapatha, lentthrir names to the regions 
through which they passed. ' > It is in this sense that the districts of Tramuft 
^ Uttaramadhuia, which lay on the Northern High Road,’* are induded 
in Uttarapatha, '3 and that Avanti, whidi lay on the Southern TUgi, 
Road,’* is induded in Dakkhinapatha.'' 


Is tTpHI. p 220 

2 J,I7,p310 

8 See Andenen's /niez, p 184 

4 Cf J 17, pp. 286-7 , V, pp 416-8 , VI, pp 496-7 

P See pp 34, 34 ^ Saddhagose, m Us commentary on the KathSanMu 

t ro to^ lame. oI tta two po>t-iioksD nz , rad 

'iiatm8a..haig betwwa the two regions . Bsme, Otk Briiml 

J > m, p 364 

J , m, p, tie 

J > til, p. 463 , 

J.. m, p. 46S 
J.,IV,p.T9 

Bsnia, Old SrSiml /luenpitoae, pp 218.220 

SK ftattradem went from Viddisto 


7. 

8 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


. V.p 184. 
, V, p 133. 


VumniB, tlnoiigh the desert on to TatfceSs, ^ 

IS J,IV,79 —luKu 

It ?:?C4r^ m zos 

. 111 .P 403 . V.p 133. AhoutthMetmae-roateemaetMl. see Bhpw, pp ppbJs. 
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iganga | The Qnngaa. | H, 283 ; 71, 427. | The Upper course of the Ganges. 
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SUMMING UP 


T hus iUts axray, across the dim past, a pageant of tLe people and a pano* 
rama of this ancient land. The picture may have been blurred and 
indistinct in some places But on the whole, we beheve, it is homogeneous 
and impressive. 


T^om the hoary past we first tried to trace the foot-falls of histoiy down 
to the period of the Buddha Tliose glimpses of pohtical history gave us an 
idea of the rise and fall of different peoples and kingdoms ; and at last we 
reached the point wherefrom we began to survey the cultural stage of the 


who is undoubtedly a promment landmark on the contmuons and chegneted 
path of Indian civilization. 


Wo saw the country divided into small kingdoms, normally at peace but 
occasionally lying with one another for supremacy Each kingdom had its 
king— generally an autoernt The system of adnumstration was am^e, yet 
not unorganised. The rdjadMm or the capital city, bemg the seat of govern- 
ment, was well built and fortified, with a population of varied character 
nigamas were busy market-towns. The gdmat or the villages, where dwelt 
the vast milhons of the toihng masses, were sdent yet serene 


The economic condition of the people was not too bad. We did not see 
anything like the two extremes of poverty and riches, thou^ the general 
mass cannot bo said to have been content and happy The country was, 
no doubt. proqieroUB and bus}'- with trade and commerce 

Society was formed of classes m the practical s^e, and of 
theoretical sense The classes were those of the HAatfiyaa, the P j 

the GahapiUs and the Dasahurmalaras. Fa^y ’^euositica 

structure People hved among relations of them 

of women cannot be described as satisfactory when People 

modem standard Arts and sciences were many and flour^^ 1 
stiU believed m o vanety of si^ierstitaons, wWe them ^ Js 

movement going on among the ** “'J common folk 

towards a more rationahstio way of thmkmg and 

were, nevertheless, content with their life of sports and festivitie 

Nature does not seem to have turned her 
those days Famme and pestilence, however, wi^crt of 

after all, these are only temporary phases The ^cnas tho 

iTpeople rolls on day by day. for centres centuries, even 
waves of the sea roU on for ever, m storm and m calm 

And so our task ends. 
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